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REPORT BY THE PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE 
CENTRAL- PROVINCES IN THE EDUCATION COJIMISSION 


SECTION I 

Short Sketch or Educatiok prctiods to the torjiatiov op the I^dhcatiov 
Department 

1 In the Ccatral Pronnccs are four hroadly* marled natural divisions 

inuodncijdn Tallcy of tlicNerhudda, n-xtb liilly country to tlio 

north, formed by spurs from the Vindhyas , tbo coun- 
try of the Satpura bills including the uppe# rallcy of the Dipti , t!ie plains of 
the Nagpur districts ivatered by tbe Wemganga, TVardha and their tributaries , 
and the great eastern plam^of Cbbattisgarah and Sambalpur, through which 
the Mahanadi and its tributaries flow In these regions are some of the most 
sacred spots of Ilmdu mythology the source of the Nerhudda, tho sacred 
places along lU course mcluding tho Bhera and Birman ghfits , the island of 
TJnkar Mandhatta until a recent date the scene of an nnnual human sacniicc , 
the source of tho Tapti , the ancfcnt Sharan of Bamgin now Bamtck , and 
Seonnarayan on tho Alahanadi 

2 In 18o4i tho provinces had not been formed mto an administration 

Tho northern portion known os the Sangor and Ner- 
temlones mto acquired Iiy tho IlououraWo 
PromcMpnofto tiie D«»p»tth Of Dist India Company in 1817-18 after tho arar of 
which tho todiery of Aupu Sahih wM an episode. 
Tneso distncts were placed under the Government of 
tho North 'Wostem Brovmces in 1853 Samhmpur, to thcextrcmccast,ond tho 
adjoining feudatory states were for a time under the Bengal Local Govermnent , 
whilst Nimar, to tho extreme west, was, until 1861, under tho management of 
tho Eosident at Indore, tho Government of tho North TTcstcm Pronnccs super- 
vising tho cml adnumstration Nagpur and the adjoimng districts being the 
heart of the Central Pronnccs and Chbattisgarh belonged before their annexa- 
tion to tho Eaja of Berar, whoso territory in 1826, estimated at some 70,000 
square miles, was considerably larger than England and T7alcs A largo por- 
tion of this territory was caued Goodwina and was ruled by ‘scmi-harbarous 
Gond Chiefs The term ** Berar * is no longer npphed to the country of winch 
Nagpur IS the capital, but to the temtoiy t^ed by tho Nizam, of which Akola, 
Amraoti and, EiUchpur arc tho chief toivns Dio historical summary, then, 
may he treated under two divisions — tlio first embracing tho state of educa- 
tion m the Saugor and Nerhudda temfories, and tho second, it*' state in the 
Nagpur Provinces including Ohhattisgarh 

3 In the laigcr towns and villages, especially along tlio p:^h of pilgnms, 

for litcraturofoUowcdtUctrackofvagrantpict}, there 
mamuon lo lie ^-sgof end mdiccDOus scliools Many were open- 

cd m the nuns to be closed m the cold weather, when 
the master resumed lus wanderings There were Hindi schools, in which tho 
multiplication table was taught , I’crsuan schools and Arabic schools, in which 
the wortls of the Koran were learnt by heart, their meaning being unexplained 
Pandits collected pnvato pupils to educate as villago priests and astrologers, 
rather than formed schools These indigenous schools if schoqls they were, 
few m number and widely separated, were ephemeral, less efficient, and far less 
numerous than similar schools existing m tho North Western Provinces A 
few more advanced schools were estahhshed after English models by the efforts 
of pliilantlutjpists In 1827, Captain James Paton opened nmc schools m Sau. 
"or, to winch boys were attracted by sweatmeats pd money prizes ^o fees 
were taken, books, slates and paper worn given without pa vraent Other schools 
were opened at Raliatgarh and d‘,ewber#in the Saugordistnct Butthe> only 
jastcdsolongasCaptainPatonrcmamedatSangor Mr Rao Knsima Rao volun 
tccred his services as <*u^nntcndent, and m 1S30 the Government of India, on 
the recommendation of W Maddock give's grant of about Rs 300 a month 
towards the support of the schools In January 1833 Lord IVilliam Bcntmck, 
then Governor General of India, wlicnot Saugor, visited the schools held at 
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Mr Rao KnsLna Rao’s Louse Thcro Trere flt tliat t!mo COO Bcliolars The 
Governor General -was pleased antlx Mr Rao KnsLna Eao, Tvlioin His Lordslup 
describes as a “very intelligent and mentonous person of sober liabits’and 
modest demeanour,” and invifed him to Calcutta, that homight sec the schools 
there and devote lus spare time to tho study of English His Lordship also 
gave Mr Eno Knslma Eao a gold medal and presented bun with a ]a"ir of 
Rs 1,000 Tip to this tune tlio schools, tliough meeting for some hours a day in 
one bouse, were in reality separate schools Lach master was paid so much a 
head for all tho boys ho brought, and he taught all such scholars, whatever might 
be tlieir attamments Mr Rao Krishna Rao made many friends in Calcutta, 
Mr Trevelyan amongst tho niimbet, and by their influence tho school grant was 
increased ih 1835 to Rs 300 a month A local committee was nominated, an 
English master appomteO, tho masters were paid Cxfd stipends, the scholars were 
classified, and Ibo schools m 183G were pla^ under the control of the Commit- 
tee of Pubhc Instruction in Calcutta On the introduction of tho study of Eng- 
lish, instruction m Marathi was discontinued, and Marathi was not again studied 
until tlic disturbances m 1857*68, when the boys thought they might as well 
learn Sanskrit and Marathi m case the Maratlu Government should bo rc-cstab- 
lisbed In 1842 the study of Urdu was introduced, and in 18-49 Persian was 
commenced The languages tlien taught were English, Hindi, Urdu, and Per- 
sian, and so greatly had hbcral sentiments prevailed, that though in 1819 a 
number of lirahmans left the school because of thd admission of a low caste 
pupil, yet in 18G2 a Chamar boy carried off the second Urdu prize, and m the 
meantime the Chamar boy with whom m 1819 the Brahmans had objected to 
sit, held a responsible situation w tho Bengal Commissanat 


4 In Bengal, especially m Calcutta, the social position of a pupil ,is de- 
termined pretty much by the wealth of lus parents, hut 
c«i« D«Mae»»ui jwwwfai u yj rcmoto parts of India social position is still a ques- 
”” f" " ® * tion of caste, and it was only a few years ago that the 

Chanda high school had to be broken up because nearly all the pupils left on 
account of the admission of a few Dhcr hoys Only two of the masters wero 
natives of Obanda , and they resigned Ono of them was the Sanskrit teacher, 
and with the patidil, strange to svy, tho sweeper also resigned It is probable 
that the educational reports submitted to toe Commission from tho various 
provinces of India will show very clcarJy irom what lictcrogencous materials 
the British Empire in India is built up At tho very outset of our report 
we would, however, urge upon tlio Commission the necessity that, when con- 
trasting the present state of education in tho Central Provmccs with that of 
other parts of India, they should remember .that twenty years ago there were 
hardly any schools m the east and south of the provinces, and there was no 
State systepi of education at all As tho country was shut off from the rest of 
India by unbridged rivers, and by mountains and forests unpierced by roads, so 
the people were grossly ignorant and superstitious, and tho higher castes of 
Hindu settlers were bigoted 


5 In 1839 the Supreme Government sanctioned a new school house for 
I,*, .r,i. ..ta, the Saogor school, and inlBWcontabulcaBs 1,000 

tontinnsd. Ml ment aa Wad. of lOr a BCllOOl llOUSC it JubbulpOTC TLo nCW hoUSB IQ 
** HoshugaUd and hicli the Saugor school first assembled was found to 

he unhealthy Tho people subsenbed Rs 2 500, tho 
Government added Rs 6 000, and m 1852 o good house was purchased in which 
the school assembled until the outbreak of the mutiny m 1857 In 1835 schools 
were established at Hoshangabad and Jubbulporc, and local committees were 
appomted ^ • 

The gentlemen comprising these committees quarrelled at Hoshangabad on 
a question of precedence, and at JuBbulpoie because of certain alleged libels 
that appeared m a sort of vernacular newspaper of which the Secretary to tbfi" 
committee was looked upon as propnetor 

The Btabihty of these schools was thus nevor very great That at Hoshan- 
gabad was e!os(^ in 1841, awmg ts the “cntim want of discipline amongst tho 
pupilsj and to their total ignorance of Hie subjects they were supposed to bo 
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G Itt 1861 the Juhhulporo school was transferred to the Anglican Ohnrch 
TransferenM ef th» JnbtuipoM at tho mstanco o£ tho school Committee Thecommit- 
iogicaa ciurcU tco said thatanEnglish departmentwasiieitheroppr®- 
* mated nor wanted, and that m the Tcmaeular depart- 

ment there was no hoy forw ard enough to hold even a schola^jhij) of Bs 4 a 
month In 1651 the Anglican Ghnrch Missionary Society first sent its agents 
to Jubbulporc The transfer of the school to the Church Missionary Society 
was approved by tho Court of Directors, and it was arranged that in the event of 
tho Church Missionary Society discontinuing the school its house should “ lapse 
to Government ” The library of the school was divided, a portion given to the 
school and n portion to the church to form the nucleus of a church libraiy 


7 These werp all the^schools established in the Saugor and Jserbudda 
G.<ifnnnton oMhc cr tCH dorics tinor to 1834 except, indeed, the Thagi 
the echoois la the Sw-or and Ner schools, ‘whicn Were badly attcndcd and badly taught 
^ only seven scholars of the Thagi hoy a school 
could read, and the girls’ school existed but m namo 
It IS noteworthy that in the Govcriimcnt school at Saugor tho Bible was read, and 
ono of the examiners expresses on a certain occasion lus approbation of a trans- 
lation made of one of tho psalms by one of tho students The inspector of 
schools in the northern circle, who reported on tho state of education prior to 
1860 remarks when recording this fact, “I havclong been of opinion that the 
objection to the introduction of the Bible as a class book, whether tenable or 
otherwise, is of recent date * Educational matters continued in this state for 
some time Tho Ilonourablc Mr Thomason, Lieutenant Govemot of the Iiorth- 
IVestern Provinces, indeed organised schools at every tahsildan in eight zilo« but 
the Biugor and Nerbudda territories wero nM selected amongst tho exj^ j ico* 
tal districts These schools and ziln schools were controlled by a visitor gl ’ral 
an** i visitor assisted by various local committees Tlic local comiiA. ees 
c 'sponded with the Council of Education in Calcutta, which was anew name 
for the old General Committee of Pubho Instruction, whose functions were 
defined in n resolution dated tho 7th March 1^5 The resollition laid down 
tho rule ** that all tho funds appropriated for the purposes of education would 
bo best employed on English education alone ” Tho pohey of the Committee 
was subsequently modified by Lord Auckland and fiom 1839 their avowed object 
was “ to promote the highest efficiency in the vernacular and oriental languages 
m every practical Way compatible with due regard to the superior importance 
of the cultivation of tho English language and literature * The Council of 
Education contmued until it was abolished by Lord Dalhousie In tho meantime, 
in 1843, the control of educatiomfl institutions in the North TTestem Provinces 
and in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories had been transferred to the newly 
constituted Government at Agra * 


8 In 1841 an attempt was made to found especial schools for the Gonda 
ittemrt b» fiwai etpec ti of MantUa, then formmg n part of tho Saugor and 
»duy>v for Oonds m Uindu. Netbudda tcmtonos At the close of the year six 
Germans went to India under the auspices of the late Pastor Gossner 
of Berlin They were to found an agncultural mission colony amongst the 
Gonds at Amarkantak, then m the MandK district, now m the territory 
of the Baja of Eewah, and about 200 miles north east from ^agpu^ They 
amved in rebruary 1842, obtained a village m Match and commenced to 
build a house, at the same time cuitivatmg so far as the season permitted, the 
fields they had acquired TheySvero thus engaged in June The rams com 
mencod, their house was unfinished they could obtam no sufficient shelter, and 
four of tho SIX missionaries died within five days of each other The mission 
was given up and has not smee been resumed 


0 Captain IVethcrspoon, District Superintendent of Pohee m the report 
5 T „W 1 .. « u . dated July 182G rfthe nesidcut ot Nagpur, 
tmtorMbeforai85i.andbetwctm distressing iccount of tho general character Oi me 
i85i«ndi8ca pcoplc Ilisdutiesnecessanly brought him into contact 

with the least reputable part of thecommumty They are, he says, " gro'^sly 
gnorant, superrtztious and prejudiced, addicted to falsehood, and seldom to be 
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crcditwl even on tlieir ontlis, unless llicirc\ulcnco js supported 1)7 a tram of cir- 
cumstantial endenco, Tlie 7 are crafty, libgioas and desi^nin", and i)5 faith is to 
bo placed m any engagement they enter into unless llio fulfilment is secured by 
a bond'’ Chastity, it is continued, is a virtue held in httlo estimation hy the 
lower classes, have but littlo *• sense of shame or dcccncj in many of their 
daily habits ’ In Ohhattisgarh all classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
believed m witchcraft, and many “ ircrc the tragical consequences of tlit ir belief 
In this division this belief, though perhaps driven from tlio towns, still exists 
amongst villagers, and llio murders comnutted are m many cases, pcrlnps in 
most cases, occasioned bj supposed acts^of Tvitchcntt It lias been found neces- 
sary m tho departmental senes of reading boobs to show how groundless is tbo 
belief in witches, and in tho departmental nenspaj>er sent monthly to all iilJage 
schools, it has been found advisable to print a summary of all cases in which 
severe pumshment has followed acts of crueltj nniT murder caused by the belief 
in sorcery The hagpur Government under the Uhonslas gave no support for 
the cncourugcmcnt of education Public schools were not established, nor were 
grants given to teachers TPaDdenng Brahmans and pandits learned in the 
Shastras received presents occasionally In tho city of Ifagpur and its suburbs 
there were 40 schools with 030 pupils m which the vernaculars and Persian were 
taught Theso schools were supported by pavments made by the parents of the 
pupils In tho country, education was chiefly confined to the children of Brah- 
mans It was a rare circumstaoco to find acullivalor who could sign his name 
There were no schools exclusucly for tho children of Muhammadans, a few 
Muhammadans m order to acquire merit m a future state of existence taught 
Persian gratis Mullahs and qazis were quite uneducated They were iCTorant 
of Muhammadan law, hut suOicicntly acquainted with tho common ruTts and 
usages to enable them toofiiciatc at marriages Prom ISSO to 18^3. even the 
schools described by Sir Eichard Jcnbmsliad deteriorated Biinng tins mtcrvnl 
Missionary societies commenced tbcir bbour of love In 183fi a vcmac^ar 
school was opened at Sitabaldi It was supported from local funds, and allowed 
to lapse “into tho common stjloof indigenous schools * lliobictoryof Bnglish 
cduesstwa la Ifamur is really the story of Iho Tree Church missiea there The 
gift by Captain ILU, now Major General Sir 'William Hill, KC8i,of £2,500 
enabled tbo Preo Church of Scotlandto establish a mission The sclochon of 
the Revtrend Stephen llislop to he the first Missionary was particularly happy 
He was n distmguished student of tfie Glasgow and Bdinburgli Umversitios, and 
becamo an accomgbsbcd geologist ‘ The Ilcvcrcnd Stephen Hislop amv£^ at 
Nagpur in 1815 Ho found a small school nt Kampteq managed by a committee 
of officers They placed the sdioohundcr liis^supcmsion, and he was joined by 
tho survivors of tho Good agricultural raissiom In 1610 he opened the first 
Enghsh school m the city of Nagpur, m 1849 onothcr school was established at 
Sitabaldi, and other schools Were opened from timo to lime ^lero ivas tbo 
usual casto struggle, Brahmans refusing to sit nt school with low castu students 
But firmness and patience overcame tbo difficulty In 1852 Sir Henry Durand 
acted for a short time as Rosidcat nt Nagpur lie visited all tlie schools and 
presided at an examination attended by 410 pupils On tlio death of Ilnglioii 
Bhonsla in 1853 without lineal descendant, tho country was liold to have lipsed 
to the British, and the crown jewels were ordered to bo sent to Calcutb Jlr. 
Hislop m 1854 was mistaken for one of tho officers sent to remoie the jewels 
He was assaulted by a mob and nearly murdered, tho mob shouting “ take the 
jewels, take the jewels , ” hut an old pupil ran for a guard of sepoj s and 
Mr Hislop was saved Tho schools continued to prosper In 1855 Miss 
Barclay of Edinburgh gave £1,200 for a school house to ho huilt m Na^ur 
and an equal sum was collected by tho mission there But it was not until 1801 
that the Nagpur mission schools were collected under one roof The year of the 
mutiny had intervened, and Mr Hislop Ind been able to inform the llcsidont of 
the intended mutmy of certain troops Tins Information was confirmed, and Iht? 
safety of the station was secured Erom 1801 the Nagpur mission school h(v»an 
to grow out of tho primary stage In 1861 02 the first Government graut-m aid 


• At themeeluij of th« Qaologcal Socirij n 18C4 Ptifn-r HiinraT in I • rra dtnt «1 iddjcM 
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■was given. Sir Richanl Temple ■was then tUo Chief Commissioner. The Scotch 
Missionaries also established a school in Chhindivara, which sffli exists; and 
there is now in Chhindwara a special mission to the Gonds. 


In Bhandara a school had been opened hy Dr. TTybilw in 18G1, and. 
before this time a school had been established at Sami alpur by the benevolent 
exertions of Dr. and Mrs. Cadonhead, which the Bengal Government subse- 
quently maintained. When Sambalpur became a part of the Central Provinces, 
the school commenced by Dr. Cadenhead and for a time maintained by the 
Bengal Government, as supported by the Central Provinces Administration. 
It is still in existence and is a prosperous middle scliool, the only English- 
teaching school for the TIrya population of the eastern division of the Central 
Provinces. In Bilaspur, Seorinarayan on the hanks of the .Mahanadi, is, as 
already mentioned, a place of sanctity to ■which numerous pilgrims resort year 
by year. There a Sanskrit school was opened by a “Bairagi” or religious 
mendicant. In Ohhattisgarh there was so little instruction, that in 18G2 at the 
head-quarters of the division, there were about five “hedge schools,” and no 
competent Native could he found by tbo Commissioner, to examine, and acquire 
information regarding indigenous schools. 

10. In paragraph 7 it has been mentioned that Mr. Tliomason, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the North-TTestem Provinces, orga- 
*^^cd schools in eight experimental districts of the 
North-Western Provinces. As Thomason's scheme is 
reallv the foundation of the present village school system adopted in the Central 
Provinces, it is as well to describe it more fully, though raally such description 
belongs rather to the North-Western Provinces' provincial history of education 
than to that of the Central Provinces. In November 1810 the Lieutenant- 
Governor proposed to endow a school in every village of a certain sire. Tor 
the maintenance of this school it was proposed that the Government should giv o 
up thoir revenue from the land constituting the en Jo-wment, on assurance tliat 
the landholders appropriated the land for the maintenance of a schoolmaster. 
It was supposed that a jagir of from five to ten acres of land would give a 
rental of from .20 to 40 rup(x:s a year. The schoolmaster in addition, it was 
supposed, would receive presents in money, food, and cloth. The objections 
M hich the Lieutenant-Governor had to money-payments were, that it was difli- 
cult to secure their laithlul (hsbuTScmeiitVtiTem^c parts oi" the district, and 
that they would lead the schoolmaster to .look exclusively to the Gov ernment 
and to neglect the coucUiation of Tho people. It was added in the letter de- 
scribing the scheme, that there is always a danger lest the appointment of a 
village schoolmaster without tho wish of the people should discourage their 
natural efforts to supply tlicir own wants. Theschemc v, os not entirely approved. 
It was thought better that money-payments sliould prevail. Landholders were 
invited to contribute. Tlio smallest quota to ho paid by any village was Rs. 4, 
and tho highest Bs. 36. In different districts these contributions were made m 
<Ufferent ways. But eventually the Court of Dircotors sanctioned tho one per 
cent, school cess. Tlio school cess was calculated on tho rental assets before the 
determination of the Government demand, on the consideration that tho Govern- 
ment and the people generally shared directly in tho henofits from the school 
fund. Village schools were to bo supported from the ccsS, and lahsili schools 
from tho public revenues. Thus in reality the village schools arc supported by 
Government from the land rev eniic, and town, schools from the proceeds of general 
taxation including of course tho land revenue. 


,» 11. Immediately after the receipt of the Despatch of 1854 the Licutenant- 

s >i« cf fjnrv'nn in Uio Govcmor of tbc North-Wcstcm Pfovinccs formcd two 
SiuAr »»a VrTb?U4 temunw circles of scIiool inspcctiou. The scond division, includ- 
(h.Bi83»toi‘«2 ingthc Siugor and Nerbudda territories, contained 

50,000 square miles of territory and a population estimated at 10,000,000. Th*' 
circles were unwieldy, eventually fourcii^es were formefl, and the Sanijor and 
Nerbudda territories ■were comprised in the fourth circle, of which in Januarj' 
C«ctnl honsm. S 
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1856 Lieutenant Helbert was appointed inspector He was instructed only torn, 
troduce Tcmacular schools in the four districts of Hoshangabad, Saugor,Narsingh- 
pur and Jubbulpore, and for this purpose a sum of Bs 13,000 was sanctioned 
Hie grant was afterwards increased to Rs 35,000, and the scheme was extended 
to all the distncte of the Saugor and Jnbhnlpore divisions It consisted of the 
establishment of a school at the head-quarters of every tahsil and the formation 
of halkabandi or village schools to be supported by voluntary contributions 
It was understood that at the time of ibe settlement these so called voluntary 
contributions would take the form of the one per cent cess on the land rental as 
described above Smee tbe land revenue m the Central Provinces is very small 
in proportion to the area, the cess, shortly after the formation of the Central 
Piovinces’ Administration, was raised to two per cent of the rental Even 
this sum IS too small for rural education, and everywhere primary education 
has to be assisted by grants from the provincial revenues To assist tbe 
inspector in his educational duties pei^nnah visitors were appointed They 
were of three grades They were subsequently, by order of the Court of 
Eircctors, styled deputy and sub deputy inspcctois Tbe tahsiU schools 
were organised, hut the halkabandi system was only fully introduced in Hosh- 
angabad and parts of Larsinghpur and Beta), where the landowners paid their 
school subscriptions or voluntary cess along with the land revenue In these 
districts tbe schoolmasters were better and more regularly paid than elsewhere, 
and consequently their schools were m better order Before the newly estah- 
hshed educational system had time to crystallize, the mutiny of 1857 occurred 
The disturbances affected peculiarly all the outlying schools m the remoter dis 
tnets The pupils m the Saugor high school decicascd from 400 m January 
18 j 0 to 166 in JDecemher 18o7 But except for one month the school work 


never entirely ceased, thoogh the school BOU«e, mentioned above, occupying a 
commundiDg site, was taken posaession of by the military, and the school 
had to assemble in its former unhealthy quarters "WhcD the city of Saugor was 
menaced by the largo bands of predatory Bundclas, the European residents and 
the troops retired to the fort Tbe European masters still daily attended the 
school and went to the fort at night Many were the scares , parents crying — "the 
Bundclas have come,” sometimes made a rush mto the school and earned oS tbe 
children Kot a single boy educated m the Enghsh department of the school 
took any part against us in the mutiny of 1837 Thelithognphio press belong- 
ing to the school was turned to profitable account Eighty thousand notes, valued 
at Bs 1,70,000 were issued m the latter part of 18o7, and these notes, when 
the garrison was relieved hv Sir Hugh Bosein 1858 were "in greater request than 
company's rupees ’’ The profit ansiog from hthographing these notes went to 
form a fund for the benefit of the Saugor school After the disturbances of 1857 
Ti llage schools were reopened, and on the oOth April 1862, there were 969 
vernacular schools attended by 13,444 scholars These statistics, however, are 
not trustworthy No less than 613 Of the schools, attended by about 10 boys 
apiece, or 6 160 scholars in all, were indigenous schools, and 333 were village 
schools The number of schools and scholars was exaggerated " owing perhaps,” 
as remarked by Sir Richard Temple, “to the want of a real living control, the 
time of the deputy inspectors was so taken up with elaborate returns that they 
had httle leisure to verify the statistical mfonnation sent monthly, and trusted 

very much to the reports of schoolmasters, ortotheirownlow paidsub deputy 
inspectors ’ Such, briefly, was the state of eduation up to May 1862,^ the 
Central Provinces having been formed m November 1861 mto the present Chief 
Commi'sionership There was a system of State education in the Saugor and 
Nerhudda temtones imperfectly adopted after the moda of the North-lYestem 
Provinces, and inferior to the system existmg m the North West In the dis 
tnets of the late Nagpur Provinces there had been no State education at all In 
Samhalpur and its dependencies CTjsted only one school for general education, 
m short more than half of the Central Provinces were without education at all, 
and the remainder possessed an incomplete system only The people, as remarked 
by Sir Richard Temple, were thoroughly uneducated In no part of Bntish 
Inma could there he found a population of l^s education There were no places 
learned classes There was not " one indigenous school 
to fifty vilhgcs Several men who had estabhshed schools were eepovs dis- 
charged from the army of the Rajah on its reduction in 1864 66 One tutor to 
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a j oung zemindar wi5 a rctirod tailor. Tbero wore no educated youths any- 
where ; the majority of ofCeial appointments were hold by foreigners, that is 
by Ifatives of other parts of India, who in the lower grades were men of defi- 
cient education, ilarathi schools and Marathi learning had fallen into dis- 
repute. 


SECTION n. 

1.— STiLTEMEKT OF THE mOOllESS OF EDUCATION IN THE CeNTBAL TrotINCES, 
FRO^ TEE FORMATION OP TEE EdUCATIONAX DEPARTMENT TO 1871. 


12. The administration of the Central Prorinces was constituted on the 
Ik. Pr.. Snd Notembet 1801. The Educational Department 
TincM fhom tho farnuton of tha commcttccd Work in 18G2. A Director of Puhlin 

Edscaiienal Ofrartmeat io iS7i. t i. i* • . . . ... 

Instruction was appointed to control the whole 
department. Subsequently his (itlo was changed at the instance of Sir G. 


Campbell to that of Inspector General of Education, his f unctions remaining the 
same as before. The change in title was intended to show that the Inspector 
General of Education in the Central Provinces merely inspects, hut docs not 
direct or control vernacular schools. Indeed Sir George Campbell said there 
had been too much "direction.'’ The head-quarters of the Inspector General are 
at Nagpur, and ho acts in direct communication with the Chief Commissioner. 
Tor educational purposes the whole country was divided into three circles— 
the northern, comprising the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Nimar talJngthe 
place of liiUtpur, which still belongs to the Nortli-TVestem Prorinces, with 
head-quarters at Jubbulporo ; the southern, comprising the districts of the 
Nagpur Provinces, to which four other districts were subsequently added ; 
the eastern comprising OUhattisgarh and tiio district of Sambalpur with 
head-quarters at Raipur, An inspector was appointed to each circle. Under 
the inspection of the officers thus constituted, the direct administrative control 
of all Government schools, with certain exceptions, and the inspection of all 
indigenous schools which might agree to be inspected by Government, wore en- 
trusted to tbo ordinary civil authorities, that is, to tbo district officers, or Deputy 
Commissioners as they are called, and under them to the officers termed fahsil- 
dare, in charge of sub-divisions. The exceptions above mentioned wore colleges. 
Normal or training schools, high schools and superior middle scliools at the 
head-quarters of each district. Ail these schools were placed under the direct 
aduunistration of tho Inspector General of Education and, his circle inspectors. 
Book dep6ts were also managed by the Education Department. In order to 
assist the civil authorities in the performance of their educational duties, there 
was appointed in each district an educational Native officer termed district 
inspector, who was suhordinato to the ci^ authority (Deputy Commissioner), 
and inspected all schools within his district. Elaborate instructions were issued 
to tahsildars respecting their educational duties. They were advised that tho 
Chief Commissioner did not propose to supereede private education or private 
exertion by the establishment of the village schools, hut merely to establish model 
schools in central situations, and in order to establish such schools, to utilise, as 
far as possible, existing schools and schoolmasters. To give the inhabitants of 
any village a greater hold upon tho schoolmaster, they were to he invited to visit 
tjjG school and to record their remarks in a book kept for the purpose. This is 
realJy tho origin of school committees. Grants-in-aid were given as required by 
the Despatcirof 1854 to all efficient Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools. 
TheAnf»lican Church mission schools at Juhbulpore and the Tree Chnrch 
nussion'schools at Nagpore, Chhindwiia, Kamptee, and the Catholic schools, on 
their oroanuation, received grants. No Government schools were founded either 
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m 1801 G2 or at any suljsequent timo, m any district wlicro tlicro existed a suffi- 
cient nnmter of institutions capable -witU assistance from the State of 
supplying “the local demand for education” Scholarships ncrc founded, 
tiainmg schools ivere established , at first ten vrerc opened, there are still four, 
and every eCorf^was made to improve the existing indigenous schools, and to 
induce persons of -wealth and influence to found private schools Indeed the 
mam principles of public lustiuction, md the path along n hicli progress was to 
advance, were so clearly defined by Sir IticUard Temple, the Urst, Chief Com- 
missioner, that mistake was impossible Ho says — 

"The first great principle 19, that edncatiouM administration in the jntenor, so far as 
the State may be conceroed, is in the bands of the ordinary ciiil authorities The 
Comii)i«6iODer8, the Deputy Commissioners and their assistants aie as much 
lespoDsible for tbe -ranous Governmeut schools, {jreat and small {with certain 
specified exceptions) in then respective charges, as they are for the courts, the 
jaile, the dispensaiiei and the distnet roads They arc as much bound to explain 
to the people the benefits of education, os they arc to explain the principles of 
fiscal mauagenient or of arboncultnre, or of material improvements or of any other 
part of the public policy Subordinate to theso authorities the most important 
executive machinery consists of tahsildars To these latter functionaries the 
above remaths particularly apply, and upon them will the spread of education 
among tbe mass of the population mainly depend But besides tbe ordinary civil 
machinery, the Deputy Commissioners have a special educational establishment 
alloired to them, eovsisUng of a well pa d district inspector At tbe close of each 
year the Chief Commissioner will review not only the state of education but tbe 
special services merits or dements of tbe civil dScers id connection therewith 
* * * * “Tbe second mam principle 

18 that the Educational Department IS eseentially one— first of control, second of 
inspection, third cf supply, and fourth of special odmioistration In its functions 
of control it receives all reports and presents them together with tlio conclusions 
deducihle therefrom for the consideration of tbe Chief Commissioner, and it is the 
channel through which all instructions issue In its functions of inspection it 
stands in respect of schools towards the civil authority in precisely the same 
relation as tile Inspector of Prisons stands towaids Magistrates in respect cf 
]ails The educational officer inspects all schools, whether Covernment or aid^ 
or private schoofs under in<peetioo In its functions of supply, the educational 
depsitment establishes hook depdts, and furnishes traiocd inspectors and trained 
schnolmasteri TIic third great pnuciple is the due combination of support rendered 
by tbe State and support reidered ly the people Tbe State supples & superior 
machineiy, partly for administration in the higher branch of educatiou, chiefly for 
inspection It supports directly tiaining schools and central schools It gives 
grants m aid, it builds some school bouses and contributes to the cost of others 
The State leahses au edncationif cess lor the support of rural schools, and exerts its 
legitimate influence in inducing oil c!a«es of tbe community to educate their children 
XlTotts arc made to induce all large landholdere to mamtain schools for tbe children 
of their tenants and dependents, oil large bankers to form committees and to found 
jcstituti ns Everywhere snhscriptions are set on foot for the cost of school houses 
AU existing indigenous schools are fostered It is the pride and aim of every 
distnct oillcer to exercise a commanding influence on all educational matteis, bis 
objects being to enlist tbe sympathy of the people in a widespread voluntary system “ 

Sucli was tlie system 1 or its support there were funds derived from four 
sources firs/, the annual State grant , second, the cess levied at first at the 
rate of one per cent on the land revenue , third, voluntary pnvate suhscrip 
tions and contributions , fourth, fees levied for the instruction of the cluldren 
Previous to 1862 the educational giant for the Saugor and the Nerbudda terri- 
tories amounted to Rs 48,000 •mnually, the Sarabalpur school cost Ils 2,000 a 
year, so tbe total educational expenditure amounted to about Rs 60,000 per 
annum This expenditure rose to a lakh when tbe Nagpur Pi-ovmce was fixst 
brought under a system of State education in 1862 

Tbe one per cent cess above mentioned, subsequently made a two per cent 
csss, IS levied by agreements made with the Jnndholders at the assessmrat 
of tbe land revenue, the percentage bemg deducted from the total gross receipts 
before tbe Government demand is fixed Thus it iS halt paid by the State and 
half by tbe peasantry Tbe third source of mcome, consisting ot voluntary sub- 
scriptions, fluctuatesconsidcrably Peesaresystcmatieally realised m all schools 
hut in 1862 63 they only mbsedRs 3,600 The folIewiug<tablewiU shown hat 
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progress \ras mado during the first year of the operations of the educational 
department, gamely, in 1802-63 j — 


DEscfiimoit or sceools 
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Town schools 

26 
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37 
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22 
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14,087 
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6,402 

20 

864 

1,169 

21,853 

Dock Depdts 

1 


3 

... 
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S 



13. Such vas the educational scheme. To mahe it popular, and to secrire 
co-oixTOtlon of the people and of phUanlhropists, 
gnmt-m-aid rules Tvero formulated and sanctioned 
These rules ^7111 be found in the Appendix. They provided fixed grants for 
Iiigli and middle schools, and their primary branches, Tvhen conducted by 
recognised societies, and result grants for indigenous schools. To assist in the 
inspection of these schools, committees were nominated for every Government 
school in the provinces. The rules for their guidance appear in the Appendix. 
These committees acquainted the administration •with the wants and wishes of 
the people. They assisted, and to a certain extent controlled, the masters, 
collected pupils, settled disputes, gave prizes, often provided school furniture, 
and repaired or assisted in the repair of school-houses. At times of inspection 
they were generally present, and very quaint were their remarks. Some of the 
generally admirable Maratbi series of text-books contam lessons on various 
animals. One committee member said — don’t want my son taught horse, 
dog, cow, cat ; I want him to learn something really useful.” In spite of this 
adverse criticism, so popular are the text-books introduced, that most of the 
vernacular text-books have been adopted by indigenous schools, and the English 
text-hooks by many aided schools. 


14. Branch schools were established in connection with high and middle 
schools, and the masters of middle schools supcinsed 
DrtBc K 00 1 . branch schools, and even in some cases inspected mdi- 

"dhous schools, and assisted in their examination Tin's enabled zzla inspectors 
to devote most of their time to rural schools, and made each school a centre of 
light for the town in which it was situated. 


’TlcttatuticsBre rerj mneh «agger»t«<l. Tie letntaiete tlw iwst eomet tbit enuUbe ottemrf »t Hi* time 
Cat loriBerir, "eoce t toliocltlKoiiik etbool," enl tebools tb»t bid ceued to exist itiil iipeired is the ntorti wiilst 
pnrite poplfa »«« often eatfrtd it foisJUB ■ ediooL 

Ceotnl ProslsK*. • 3 
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16. A Manual Tvas •written for tho guidance of sclioolinastcrs, curricula 
•were fixed, printed and suspended in all, schools. A 
Bchwi Jiwnai, cunicQia and geography of tUo Central Provinces was written and a 
xnap of tho Central Provinces was prepared, the 
names of places being given in the vernacular. This map was supplied to all 
schools, as also were maps of Asia, India and the world as the schools progressed. 
Purniture was provided by degrees. 


16. The languages of the people were made thelanguagesof the courts. In 

the Nerhudd.a valley, the uplands of the Satpuras and 
Tha conrt kopuage ebanged in Chhattisgarh, Hindi or Urdu * was the court Ian* 
moSj ty t5ia*peop'e, 'and Rnage; iu the sottthcm districts the court language w as 

«h«j. eptned for loitmetioa 3parathi . and iu Samhalpnr it was Hriya. As already 
ong ose gnages mentioned. Normal schools, were opened, in which in- 

struction was given in tho prevailing vernacular of the group of districts for 
which masters were trained. Primary schools for instruction in these, the prin- 
cipal languages of the Central Provinces, were opened. Other schools wore opened 
for large classes of the people using languj^es not common to tho majority of 
the people. Thus Guzerathi schools were opened in Burhanpur, Urdu schools 
where there was a large Muhammadan popi^tion, and Telugu schools for the 
south of Chanda and Sironcha. ^ 

17. All candidates, except menial servants, for official appointments in 

offl'ra Mt baTmg a special tost of their omj, irere 
aei4ne7 re<i<ur«(i (Vsm oouia tcqutred to produco Certificates of proficiency. 


18. The following orders were issued regarding adult classes tor men un- 
Tbe cducatioa of adult, able to attend day schools. « 


I. — That registers of admission and attendance after the prescribed form 
be Lept. 

II. — ^That the name of no person not 18 years of ago he homo on tho regis* 
ter either of admission or attendance, but that lads attending day schools may 
attend at night schools, if they choose to avail themselves of tho opportunity 
afforded for prepaiing their next day’s lessons. The names of such boys -not 
being home on the registers will not appear in the returns. 


III. — That rewards or grants under tho payment by result system shall he 
given to the masters who keep these schools, but that no payment shall he made 
for any adult who has not attended school for the three months preceding the 
date of examination. 


IV. — That on admission it shall he noted whether each man can read and 
write and cipher, and that grants or rewards shall only he given for those 

(1) , wiio could read mi admission, but could not write or cipher, 

in respect to writing and ciphering ? 

(2) , who could read and write but not cipher, in respect to ciphering ; 

(3) , who could not read, nor write, nor cipher on admission, in respect 

to all these branches. 


19. A Normal school for mistresses was established, scholarships, were 
A Konnul for tnlitre„e,. pronded, hook, depots established, fee rules \\crc 

•Aoiarakpa. boviStpia, uid tree prescribed. They are shown in the Appendix. 

20. A museum was opened with a public hbrary, small indeed, from 

TheN,epw Un«ua wluch any respectable householder may take a hook. 


>Ia ISSlacircnlni 

petit on, mojrtepreMDl „ 

uni procetOiOg, be given in Hunli, nnlew Ui, nppbennt uk fer then Sa”Urdu "imd that 
pointed to any gedicud nppoalmeut unleu lie can nnd ud nnte Mgti fluenUy 


usned directing, for the •eeeft iatnctila which Urdu no, the cot 
the HSjn chafoctereadOie IliBdt Ungong* thnt nil copici of deer 


t lanBnage that all 
?s order,, IU Igmente 
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21. A newspaper for circulation amongst schoolmasters was printed in 
n..toiW»p-r. ' ttee diilerent languages. It is sent monthly to all 


22. Such is a brief epitome of the scheme of education and its develop- 
ment in the Central Provinces from 1SG2 to 1871. 
effects of this Scheme may be thus tabu- 
^ “ lated : — 

Table contrasiiuff scltoolaand atudenla al the close of 1861-62 and 1870-71. 





ISdl 62 

1870-71. 




Schools 

Scholars 

Schools. 

Scholars 

Secos'daht Eddcatio;*. 






High schools English for hoys 

Oorerament 

Aided 


1 

£71 

2 

234 

515 

( 

Government 


.At 

.. 

44 

5,1)03 

Middle M „ for boys 

Aided 

(Jusided 


"‘a 

"775 

8 

398 

i> >j j» • 

Aided 


... 

... 

1 

139 

pROURi Edccatiox. 






Fnoary schools for girls, English . 

Unaided 


1 

8 



’ Oovernment 


S60 

7,530 

CoS 

S6,010 

„ „ for boys, Vernacalar- 

Aided 



42i 

20,763 

^Unaided 


S20 

9,218 

630 

18,907 


Goveroment 




JS7 

4,401 

«j .» for girls, Vernacular- 

Aided 



... 

1 

80 

Unaided 


1 

20 

2 

68 


Aided 


... 

... 

16 

SS8 


, 


1 

4 

4 

1S3 

„ „j for Sliatressea 



... 

... 

8 

59 


Total 


1,187 

17,827 

1,950 

83,533 


The figures for 1801-02 are only approximately correct. The middle schools, 
English, of 1871 contain also primary English departments, and high schools 
contain both high and middle and primary departments. It uould bo useless 
to contrast the expenditure of 187d*71 with that of 18C1-G2, for the expendi- 
ture in 1S61-62, except for the Bangor and Kerhudda territories, is not hnown 
in detail. It will be noticed that each school in 1862 contained only 15 hoys a 
school, whereas in 1871 each school contained more tlian 12 boys. The 
statistics for vernacular unaided, th.at is, for indigenous schools, cannot be relied 
upon until 1863-01. The inaccuracy of the indigenous school returns was 
mentioned in the report of tho Director of Public Instruction for the year 
1863-6-1, and was assented to by Sir Eicliard Temple in his review of that 
report. 

2 — STATniiEKT op THE Peogiiess or Encevnos ntmixo tiie period frosi 
the Isx Ateil 1871 xo the 31st IUech 16S1 


Cwoparuen of t!ie sWtis*ic» of 
initrurtion for 1870 71 
auJ XSsO-SL 


S3. The comjKirative statement of schools and 
scholars for 1871 fftid 1S31 is as foUou s ; — 






A comparative Statentcnt of Schools and Scholars for 1871 amt 1881 
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21. Tho "taHo* giren in paragrapli 23 shows the great increase that took 
n»i«m for th« dccret'o of pri. in the first decade of popular education in the 

'va^Mci fcbooit tet»«n 1871 Central Provinces. The table given above seems to 
*“ ^ ^ show that during the second decade scholars attend- 

ing high and middle schools decreased in numbers, and that aided private 
schools add scholars also decreased during the same period. Put in 1870-71 
the middle departments of high schools were not separated from the iu»h 
school departments of the same schools, nor were tho primary departments 'of 
. middle schools separated from the middle departments. The high schools of 
1870-71 'embrace middle school scholars and primary English scholars, so also 
the middle schools of the same year embrace both middle school scholars and 
primary scholars. In tho returns for 1881 high schools consist of only two 
classes, namely, the entrance class and the preparatory entrance class, and 
middle schools conrist only of students who having passed the upper primary 
eEumination have entered on their middle school course. There was no real 
decrease in high and middle scholars during the second decade. The case with 
regard to private primary schools and scholars is different. There was in the 
Central Provinces a great and undoubted advance in primary education during 
the ten years from 1871 to 1831. Biit this advance is obscured by two events, 
the collapse of private aided schools in Bhandara during 1873-76, and of the 
same ebss of schools in Samhalpnr in 1877- The number of Government insti- 
tutions does not vary much from year to year. There can bo no sudden increase 
and there is rarely a decrease ; for, the efforts of officers of the Commission 
and of educational officers are directed to maintain and improve whatever 
schools have been once established. 

But aided and unaided schools fluctuate considerably, being subject to. the 
caprice and uncertainty that always attend private philanthropic efforts in a 
backward community. Private schools somfimes spread over a district, owing 
to a temporary euthusioshi in tho cause of education jaised by a district officer 
who evinces especial interest in elementary schools! and they arc suddenly closed 
when the distnet officer is transf 'Wed, and tho expenditure is found burfen- 
8omo and without direct personal advantage. 

It must be remembered that the agricultural community of the Central 
Provinces rarelv desiro education. Indeed, they ask what is the use of educa- 
tion for {heir children. They are, as a rule, quite content if their sons learn’tho 
mnif/plicarion table and sufficicDt mental ariihaeth to manage their simph 
bazar accounts. The same class of people in England, 40 years ago, had no desire, 
for, but rather a prejudice against, education. In two years from 1873 to 1876 
we lost in Bhandara 03 aided indigenous schools and 2,990 scholars. These 
schools were opened in 1866-67 and 1867-68. They were chiefly established 
through the exertions of Captain Newmarch when Deputy Commissioner. Tho 
malguzars agreed at ’first to pay the subscriptions .which the Deputy Commis- 
sioner thought fair, and which amounted 'annually to Bs. .9,333. There were 
461 subscribers and 80 schools. The schools were admitted to aid under tho 
result rules, and it was hoped that the aid oventually gamed would go far to 
support the schools. In 1871-72 tho sum gained was Bs. 1,737. The land- 
owners withdrew their subscriptions. In 1872-73 tho subscriptions fell from 
Rs. 0,401 to Rs. 3,907. In the next year there was a still further decrease, and 
when they were no longer collected by Government officers, they ceased altoge- 
thcr, and most of the schools were closed. Though the Commissioner of Division 
wrote in 1869 that the " landholders of Bhandara took a real interest in educa- 
tion which they evinced in a material manner hy tho support of SO so-caUed 
indigenous schools,” yet tho schools, thor^h supported, were never really 
popular. In their most prosperous year, namely, in 1869-70, theaverdge attend- 
ance was only 46 pet cent, of the average number enrolled; in the next year it 
fell to 43 per cent, and in 1672-73 to 30 per cent. 

In Sambalpur the loss of primary aided schools and scholars was brought 
about by causes similar to those that closed so many schools in Bhandara. Tho 
Sambalpur schools were aided by fixed graflts,. in Bhandara hy the payment by 
result system. In Sambalpur on tho 21st March 1879 no less than 2S8 primary 

CtauJrnrivci. . 4 
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aided boys* schools containiag 10,783 scholars "were closed. The^ district 
Iiad long been remarkable for the huge sums raised by subscription in 
support of primary schools. At the dose of 1875.70 there were 246 aided 
schools having 12,237 pupils'. The sum subscribed for their support was more 
flinn Its. 18,000 annually. The primary school system had been introduced in- 
to Sambalpur hy Colonel Cumberlege between 1864 and 18GG. In 1862 them 
were only two schools and 91 pupils. The district was not free from disturbances 
caused by the Kbonds, instigated by Surandra Bai, a relative of Narain Singh, the 
last Kaja of Sambalpur. As the Central Provinces were then far behind other 
parts of India, so Sambalpur was less advanced than other districts in the Central 
Provinces. By the advice of Colonel Cumberlege the sums subscribed for 
schools were arranged on a basis of property, so that they might not faU unequal- 
ly on suhscri^rs. The people being entirely agricultural, their holdings were 
taken as a measure of their wealth and of the sum to be subscribed. Each, 
gonntia (landholder) and each villager in a circle of villages attached to a school 
agreed to pay a small sum in proportion to their "kutts" or shares where such 
existed. In those portions of the district where the land was not divided into 
“ kntts,” gounti&s received subscriptions a«^Tdmg to the means of individuals. 
A statement was circulated showing what sum each subscriber was to pay. 
■When the officers who commenced this system and interested themselves in its 
success left the district, suhsenptions were withheld, and the sohools had most of 
them to ha closed. All these facts are well known to the Government of India, 
and were mentioned in the Central Province’ Administration Report for 1876-77 
and in the Educatifinal Report of the same year. These facts aro mentioned 
here to show how precarious is the system of aided schools in the Central Pro- 
vineos, and that under any volunta^ system the jpermanent maintenance of 
rural primary schools is impossible. The aided schools in Bhandara were result- 
aided schools. They collapsed. Those in Sambalpur each received a grant in 
proportion to the cost of their maintenance. They too failed. In Bhandarn 
the sums earned by each sohool went to the landowners to dimiDish the amount 
of their subscriptions. They ’occasionally gave the masters a share of the grant 
earned. If the masters had received the whole grant, there is no reason to 
behere that* the result would have been different. Por, mnlguaars who neglected 
to maintain schools, though they received a portion of the grants earned by 
such schools, would hardly maintam them merely that tbe schoolmasters might 
receive increased pay. In Bhandarn there Were left, at the close of 1874-76, 
59 schools with* 3,303 scholars. There were, at the close of 1831, in the same 
district, 64 schools with 3,899 scholars. In Sambalpur there were left, at the 
close of 1877, only 38 schools with 1,6C0 scholars. At the close of 1881, there 
were in Sambalpur, 69 schools with 3,26G scholars. In both cases there has 
been recovery. Strictly speaking, in any comparison between the school statis- 
tics of 1871 with those of 1831, the two districts of Bhandara and Sambalpur 
should be ouutted so that tho advance in the remaining IG districts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces may he mugedJ If this bo done, then scholars increased in ton 
yeArs froip 60,407 to 72,380 or hy 11,979, that is, liy 19 per cent. This is shown 
in the statement over-leaf. 


25. If tho statistics of the two exceptional districts be not omitted, then in 
ranter temiuv* m Ui» dwM® tlw ten ^ years under review there was a loss of 
3 dec scliools and 3,935 scliolats. In 16 districts 
« thus gained 11,979 scholars, and in two 
V ‘V districts we have lost 15,961 scholars There are 
* veromen ic olher districts besidcs those of Bhandara and Sahi- 
palpur that show a decreaso in tbe number of private schools. Tho decrease 
in Chanda, Balagliat and Bilaspur occurred some years ago, and was caused by 
tho impossibility of coUecting subscriptions, In other districts, except for one 
ytnr only in Raipur, the decrease is nominal ; for no account is now kept^f 
schools^ not under regu^ inspection; but tho improvement of all schools is 
clearly shown hy the increased average daily attendance. In 1871 it was 


^ ^ fren OtjiraceciLiig, tif tlic OoTcrmneBi of Indu No. I-S-IS eftb* Cti 
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only 63,247 m 1,950 scboofs, including 83,u3G scliolars, and m 1881 it was 
63 GOO in 1,437 schools witli 79,661 scliolais The unpopularity of the schools 
that were discontinued from the failure of subscriptions is shown by th(f fact 
that the discontmuanco of so many schools haanot lost a smglc scholar in average 
attendance .Jf Government schools bo alono considered, they increased dunng 
the ten years under consideration from 848 to 966, and scholars from 40,993 
to 66,413 Or if it bo required to ascerfam the increase of Government primary 
schools durmg the decade, then they increased from 793 to 891, and scholars 
from 41,401 to 51,032 It is therefore quite evident that the efforts of tho 
administration to mamtam and foster primary Government schools liavo l>een 
on the whole successful, and that primary aidM schools have merely decreased 
in those districts where they could only Lave been maintamed by compulsion 

26 The alterations that have talcn place m educational expenditure dnr- 
sitmtoam fdoeuooM npsn mg tlio ton ycats tho cducational department has 
i^TiTeixAwKnisniDaisai been controlled by the local administration is shown 
in tho statement over-leaf, • • 

27. Therefore, while expenditure on sccondaiy education decreased from 

Its 1,68,490 to Its 1,0-1, TIO, or by 31 per cent,, expen- 
Mrew diture on primary education increased by Jls 39,214 

of expend tnr* oa pruMry edocn qj. ty I5 jjcp cent SomO Of the ihcrcaSO Of CXpCUdl- 

ture on primary schools is unreal , for, m 1870*71, 
pnmary Government English schools weromasscdwith middle schools, and some 
aided English school statistics were also mflsscd with aided middle and high 
schools But after allowing for this, still tho expenditure on pnmary schools 
dunng the decado xncreafed, especially in Government vernacular primary 
schools « 

28 The increased cost of direction and inspection is owing to tho opera- 
a«MOD for the nerwicd eort of tlou of thc graded sclicmc Th 1870-71 the pay of 

ai«ct oa *ad tuspcrtion jjjg DiTcctor of Tuhhc Instruction and of circle mspec- 

tors.was increased • 

29 Tho ol^ects which tho local administration bavo hepl constantly in 

no*firtbertj«t.ofOi*«rtw»i hccu, OS Set foitb m tho Despatch of 1834/ 

nipHicbM ooBi th» 8Mr«tiry of " the improvement and far Wider cxtcnsion of edoca- 
8uub»T*b«n«iuia«a tion, both English and Tcmaciilar ” To effect those 

objects the educational department of tho Central Provinces has been created ; 
a college has been founded , Normal schools have been established , middle 
schools have been opened , ^ccial attention has been paid to vernacular schools 
for elementary education, including tho indigenous schoold that existed bc^fore 
the commencement of the department, or that have been created smeo its for- 
mation , and grants In aid have been freely bestowed, by which the efforts of 
private individuals, and of the local community have been stimulated and 
encouraged In addition to the creation of a special department of puhhc edu- 
cation, officers of tho Commission have been intrusted with thc spread and control 
of vernacular schools To their efforts, the real advance made m pnmary 
education is mainly due Hie Native community have been associated with 
distnct officers, and with officers of the educational department in their work, 
.The wants and Wishes of the Native community have, so far as consistent with 
the advancement of educatifln, been considered To every Government school, 
committees of Native gentlemen liave been nominated Tliey fix the hours of 
assembly, thejocal holidays to be given, and thefeesto be paid in rural schools 
In every Government school m the Central Provincos there is a school com- 
mittee book, m which memhers record their visits, opinions and desires Their 
recommendations are always considered Should they not bo adopted, com- 
mittees are informed of tho reasons that prevented the acquiescence of the edu- 
cational department, or of the d:atnct olU^ The education of gurls has n&t 
been neglected, and though much progress in girl education has not been made, 
yet the little that has been done, is still in advanco of the wishes of the people. 
There is no society for the spread of education in the Central Provinces, which 
has not received advice and assistance m their efforts In every Strict of the 
Central Provinces, school buildings, for the most part suitable, have been erected, 
school funuture, maps and books havobeen supplied with no niggard hand and 
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^vhencver practicable All tbia has been done in a way that has for the most 
part tended not to supersede, hut to encourage private exertion To the dis 
tricts that suhsenhed the most, the Jai^t snms hare, as a rule, been given for 
school buildings, appliances and gymnasia To keep the administration conTer- 
sant with the progress of education and the needs of schools, each circle in- 
spector, ivlien he has completed his tour jn any district, reports, not merely to 
the Inspector General of Education, hut to tlio Deputy Commissioner, ivho is 
lesponsible for the state of his district schools, and this report, after the local 
officer has passed the requisite orders, is forwarded to the Commissioner of 
Division, amfby him to the Inspector Genera! of Education Any defects in 
the system or manner of inspection can. ho mentioned by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and brought to the notice of the Commissioner ‘What has been 
done, is partly shown by the history and statistics of education that have al- 
ready been given, and will be still further illustrated by the descnptiou that 
follows of tho state of edncation m 1SS3 Not only has the education of tho 
people of the country received the attention that funds permitted, but the 
education of the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians has not been neg- 
lected, and there does not enst in the Central Provinces a single town, except- 
ing Saugor, where there arc 12 European or Eurasian children of a school- 
going age, in which especial schools for their instruction do not exist It is 
not pretended that education has been placed within the reach of all classes 
of tho community There ar^ as jt will bo seen, some tracts of sparsely 
populated country without schools, and m which, from the want of funds, it 
15 difficult to establish schools If they were opened, it would be still more 
difficult to fill them n ith scholars, both on account of the small population of 
each TiUaac, and of the indifference of the people to education The want 
of money iias not been caused by lavish expenditure for tbe funds sot aside 
for education have been economically admimstcied Secondary education has 
not been fostered to the neglect of pnmary education The efforts of private 
individuals and societies have been everywhere acknowledged and assisted 
College education mdeed, o\nng to the want of funds, has been starved, and 
fhero 13 no fully cqct[ipe(i college for the eleven and a half milhoos of people 
who live m tho Central Provinces odd adjoining feudatory states 

80 All sections of the Native community attend schools in the Central 
Provinces except the very poor and low caste Dhers 
. J'lLT.tjLf Maliars, Mehtars, Gandas, For Mahars, espe- 
cial schools have sometimes been opened, but they 
rarely last long The teacher generally is a Muhammadan, as Brahmans and 
ofhci's of the heffer castes amongst the Hindus object to be appointed to teach 
Maliar boys After a fame the low caste boys disappear and their place is taken 
by Muhammadans ITe still have some esjiccial schools for Mahars, as at Hingan- 
ghat and Umrer There is one aided Mabar school in Bbandara It is a very 
good primary school and is supported by tbe Freo Church mission Dhers and 
other low caste boys also attend village and other schools Tliese bojx often 
read in the school-house verandah Masters receive nothing from their hands 
Slates for instance, which have to bo examined for tbe working of arithmetical 
questions or for composition or dictation are pushed along the ground to and 
from the master If tbe master accidentally touches a boy, the master has to 
batlio before he is pure Of course the low caste boys cannot be punished with 
a cano Perhaps this is an advantage Tbe late Dr "Wilson, of Bombay, 
mentioned that he once went toavilJageBclioo] which wasattended byanumber 
of Mahars lie observed near the teacher a heap of small hard balls of clay 
He asl ed what they were for, when the master replied — 

""iou know Sir, that scliolirs ire often mattentira, I cannot touch these low caste bove, 
and eo wj enerer 1 see a bey lool ing olf hi» book, I throw one of the^e hard pellets 
at 1 18 head ” 

It IS not known where the village school mentioned by Dr Wilson was, 
perhaps it was m the Bombay Presidency Cliamars, too, are seldom scon in 
schools, except m Chhattisgarh There they are Satnamis, and attend Hindu 
schools Some years a"o an attempt was made to tram Satnami teachers for tho 
Satnami schools But it nas found that tho Satnami liked a Hindi teacher ns 
Mell as, it not better than, a Satnami master Now no special class is kept for 
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Satnamis at the Raipur school. If th^ pass a bettor examination than Ilinda 
candidates for admission, they are ndmitt^ There is no<v ono fotnami teacher 
under trainincf at Raipur. Tho Satnamis -want stability of character. The 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Hewitt, n. c. s., observes that as landholders, their 
villages are really prosperous. It is this fickleness and want of perseverance 
that pment their success as schoolmasters. To Government schools boys of 
all castes are admitted ; no questions are asked, but social prejudices do un- 
doubtedly tend to keep the lower castes from school, and their own poverty and 
dislike to instruction keep them away from school. Most of the Dliers 
arc weavers, and their children are employed from their earliest years, that is 
from six years and upward, in their father’s calling. 


The orders of tho localadministration are unmistakable. The educational 
department “ are not to bolster up caste prejudices. In tho schools which it 
plants, pupils of all races and tribes are to be treated as equals. Therefore no 
obstacles are to bo placed in the Avay of pupils who attend so long as they are 
clean in their habits and persons. Tlic educational department and district 
authorities are to give fiUl effect to these orders, directing that all castes and 
classes should he looked upon and treated in the same manner, and that favour 
he not sho>vii to certain castes whilst others aic discouraged ” 


Tb(T« bu tim no 
rtfmrdms tcliooli a tli« Ce&cnil 
l*w;inecs. 


31. Tliere lias been no legislation with reference 
to schools and education in the Central Provinces. 


SECTION m. 


82. The Central Provinces border on Madras, Bengal, the NortU-'Westem 
otot ..a rij-."! FraTiiiccs,GiraIior,rii(Ior(!, Bombay, Berar. and Hydei- 
ehsraetciutiaotiin Centre! Pr> ahad. Tbcy extend from Domogudium* in Madras ou 
the south, to tho JhansiComniissionershipof the North- 
TTcstern Provinces on tho north; from Oris’^a in the east, to Khandesli in the 
west. Tlicy arc in their ex/miie dimensions 381 miles from north to south, 
and 570 miles from east to u est. They embrace an area including tho feudatory 
states of 113,279 square miles, and excluding the feudatories, their areaisSl,415 
square miles. Thus without the feudatory states, the area of the Central 
Provinces is nearly equal to that of Great Britain. Little more than one-tlurd 
is cultivated, and not quite one-half is uncuUurable barren rock, waste and 
forest. Tho provinces contain, without the feudatories, a population of 0,838,791, 
or of IIG 6 persons to the square mile. ITith tho feudatories, the population 
is 11,548,511, and the number of peRons to the square mile is only 101*9. The 
number of towns and villages is, in the kbalsa* 31,612 or 'll to the square 
mile, and in the klialsa and feudatory states together, the number is 45,854, or 
•4 to the square mile. It must bo remembered that more than one-half of the 
villages in the Central Provinces contain less than 200 inhabitants each There 
are 1,444 schools, that is, there is one school to every group of 31 villages. If 
the feudatories he omitted, then there arc 1,411 schools, or one school to every 
group of 21 villages. There arc only 62 towns containing more than 5,000 
mhabitants, and there are but 1C towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants. The 
six most populous towns are those of Nagpur, Jubhulpore, Kamptee, Saugor, 
Burhaupur and Raipur. All these tomis except Saugor, and perhaps Burlian- 
jiur are increasing yearly in wealth and population. No lo«s than 27,017 
^ullages have less than 200 inhabitants ; if these villages be deducted we hare 
but 18,237 villages and towns that arc fairly populous. Tliero is a school to 
oxery group of 12 such villages. 


33. Already, at the commencement of this report, tho physical features 
rby..«u«ti.rM 0 f the Qfsvu of the pfoviuces have been so far dtsciibctl as to 
rp'TiQcee. shew that our fiist schools were established along tho 
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pilgrim routes of pious Hinilus The uphn^ of the Centnl Provinces iro 
the watersheds of six greit Tivers, nirndy, tlie Tamna, the Ganges, the Ner- 
buddn, the Tapti, the Godavcii and the ilahanadi These watersheds arc spurs 
from the Vmdh} as extending along the north of Saugor, through parts of Damoh, 
Jubbulpore and Mandb, and the faatpuras 


The Satpura system traverses Betnl, Chhindwara, Seoni, Mandla, Balaghat 
and BiLaspur The richest portion of the Centnl Provinces comprises the hasins 
of the heibudda, Tlardha, Godaveri, ‘Wcingnnga, llnhanadi, and the middle 
valley of the Tapti The upper valley of the lupti includes some of the avxldcst 
part of the Central ProTinces, the homcof thoKurkus 0 he least populons parts 
of the Central Provinces omitting the feudatories, are Chanda with GO persons to 
the square mile, Mandla with 63, and Nimar with G9 The most populous parts 
of the khalsa of the Central Provinces aro Narsinghpur, with 190 to the square 
mile, Nagpm with 181 to the square mile, and Bhandara and Jubbulpore each 
with about 175 persons to thosqnarcmile Of the feudatories, the little States of 
Sakti with 19S to the square mile is the most populous then follow Sonpur with 
197 to the square mile, and Chuikadan and Nanugaon m the Raipur district avith 
189 and 181 to the square mile Tlic least populous of all the feudatories is 
Baster to the extreme south, which contains only 16 persons to the square mile 


31 The census of 1881 shows the distribution of populations according to 
language It records that there arc 20 languages and 
» Central Pro diolccts m uso IQ the Central Provinces, not in* 

eluding the dialects spoken m the feudatory states 
But many of the languages recorded m tho census, such as Bengali, Canareso, 
Cashmm, Punjabi i-c , arc nieiely spoken by a few immigrants The principal 
languages may he thus classidcd — 

Hindi 
Marotlii 
Urya 
Guzirstbi 
Jfarwan 

Chhatli<garhi "I 
Istman jIccU of Uiudi 

D ojhwali J 



Dra\ idian 


I Tnmil 
I TtltJgn 
Kliond 
t Goad 


Kolanan 


'Kur 

.Koh 


Spoken by tie kurkna 
Spol en by some Kola 


The census mcludes Kur and Koh under tho name of Manila Khoiidi is 
spoken chiefly m the Kalahandi feudatory state, aud tho census statement does 
not give the vernacular of the populationmthe feudatory states In our schools, 
SIX a crnaculai languages arc taught, namely, Hmdi, Marathi, Urya Telu^u, 
Tamil and Guzaratlu These aro the pnncipal written languages of tho Central 
Provinces Hindi is spoken by 61 per cent of the people, Marathi by 20 per 
cent, and Gondi is the mother-tongue of 10 per cent of tho people 

36 In Saugor, Narsingpur, Bamoh and Jubbulpore, Hindi is practically 
H nd, language spoken, that is from 98 to 99 per cent 

of the population speak that language In Narsm^h- 
pur it IS spoken with the greatest puntj The Hindi of the cultivatmg clas'ses 
in Saugor, Julihulporo and Damoh is as difficult to he understood by a Hindu 
from Benaie-’, as Torkshu-o by a cockney In Hoshangabad, along the hanks of 
tho Nerhudda, and gencraUy m the plains of the distiict, Hindi is spoken But 
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in tbo liilla it is .replaced by Gondi and Kur, called llunda, in tbe last census 
retxinis. Eigbty-four per cent, o! the Tpholo popnlation of Hosbangabad speak 
Hindi ; ten per cent. Gondi, and three pw cent, llunda. Marwari is spoken by 
the Jats who live to tho north of Harda, and Marathi is spoken about Hai-da and 
Timurni, once tbo centres of Maratha adnainistration, and now the residence of a 
largo number of llaratha traders. In Saugor are many Maratba families of 
repute. Along tlio road to Seoni from Jubbulporo and nearly all tbe way to 
liamptee, about tho to^vns of Seoni and Mandia, Hindi is spoken to tbe exclusion 
of Gondi. At Mandia there aro Brahmans, and in Seoni, Muhammadans. In the 
villages about 3Iandla and Scorn, Gondi and Hindi are spoken indifferently; 
tbe people speak Gondi amongst tbemsdves and Hindi vrben talking with stran* 
gets. About Badnur and BetuI, Hindi is spoken ; but the country between 
Bbainsdelu and the plains of Nimar to tbe south-west, that is, tbe upper valley 
of tbo Ibpti, is inhabited by Hurkus and Qonds, tho Kurkus predominating. 
The country from the north of Betul down to the bills within the southern 
boundary of, Hosbangabad is inhabited by Gonds and Kurkus. 

Though the principal landholders of this tract are Kurkus, yet Gonds as 
well as Kurkus inhabit tbe villages. These Gonds and Kurkus talk Hindi with 
strangers. Among themselves they talk Kurku and Gondi, the Kurkus before 
strangers, at least, pretending not to understand Gondi. A Kurku considers 
himft plF superior to a Good. 


The principal dialects of Hindi are Nimari spoken in Nimar, and Ohhat- 
tisgarhi in Baipur and BUaspur. CItbattisgarlu, mixed ^^itl^ Maratlii, extends 
as far south as Bastv, and without Marathi, as far as Amarkantak in tbe terri- 
tory of the Baja of Rowah. In the south of BUaspur at Nawagarh, purer 
Ilindi is spoken than Ohhattisgarhi. 

86. Nimari, as its name implies, is spoken in Kimar. In this dUtriot also, 
. Bbili and Guzaralhi arc spoken. TbeBbilsoresaid to 

have migrated from Marwar. In Nimar the Bbils 
speak now a dialect of Marathi rather than of Hindi. In Berar, too, the 
Bhils have lost their tribal language and speak on impure Urdu. The Gazetteer 
says the Bhil language perhaps still lingers amongst the Nehals of Melghat. 
Nunari is regarded as .1 dialect of Hindi mixed with Guzarafhiwordsaad pbrnscs. 
The written character of Nimari resembles tbe Modi of Marathi. TheBinjh- 
wals ore found in portions of Bilaspur, their language being a dialect of Hindi. 
The Binjhwalis say they are of mixed origin, and claim descent from Rajputs. 


37. Marathi is spoken chieHy in the Nagpur and "Wardha districts, in the 

open country of Bbandara and Olianda. It is also 
spoken in those part of Betul, Chhindwara and Bala- 
ghat that aro below tbo glidfs and in tho south-western portion of Nimar. It 
extends from TTardha on the south, to Multai above Ihe Satpnras in the 
north; and from the confines of Bbandara on the cast to Nimar on the west. 
At Harda and Timurni in Hosbangabad, as already mentioned, Marathi is 
spoken. In tbe zemindaries to tho north and east of Wyragarh, Marathi is 
mixed with Clihattisgarhi, the people often using Hindi words with Marathi 
affixes. In Nagpur, by tho last census, 74 per cent, of tho population are 
returned os havmg Marathi for their mother-tongue, 05 per cent, in Bbandara, 
and 79 per cent, in "Wardha. Bor tho rest, the mother-tongue of 16 per cent, 
in Nagpur is Hindi, and of 6 per cent, is Gondi. In IVardba the mother- 
toi^uc of 8 per cent is Ilindi and lO^per cent, is Gondi. 

38. In Chanda, towards the south, Sforathi gives way to Telugu._ The 

« mother-tongue of B9 per cent, of the popxilation is 

Tcogn. Marathi, of 8 percent, is Hindi, of 11 per cent, is 

Telugti, and of 20 percent, is Gondi. Towards Bastar, Gondi, Cbhattisgaihi, and 
Marathi aro all spoken. 

39. Hrya is spoken in Sambalpur by 75 per cent, 
of the people, and Ilindi by 18 iier cent. 


Cutnt rtOflnK*. 
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40. Gondi is spotcn principaUy in Mandia, Sconi, Chliindwara, Chanda, ' 
Balaghat,Bhandara,'WardhaeandIIoshangahad. The 
■ Gonds live amongst the Hindus, and the men speak 

usually the language of the Hindusamong whom ^ey live and by whom they are 
surrounded. In no district is Gondi the mother-tonguo of even half the population. 
In Mandia and Seoni, where there are most Goods, the mother •tongue of 42 and 
40 per cent, is Gondi. There are no special schools for Gonds or in which 
Gondi is taught. Gondi is not a written language. The funds for education, 
though economically administered, have not enabJed as to establish many schools 
in the more sparsely peopled portions of Mandia, Seoni, Chlundwara, and 
Chanda. And Gonds residing in the more populous centres either lose their 
nationality or belong socially to such classes as even among Hindus do not 
generally attend school. 

Thus Mr. 0. A. Elliott, in his settlement report for the Hoshangahad dis- 
trict, remarks that the Dhur Gond and Uaj Goad of the plains “ diller much 
from the original hill man. The Dhur Gond has become a drudge, and without 
learning anything has lost his wild independence. Hie Raj Gond apes Hindu ways, 
and even outdoes Hindus in the elaboration of some of his ceremonies. ” So in 
Seoni, Chhindwara and elsewhere, wherever the Gonds have come into contact 
with Hindus, they have lost many of their original characteristics. In Seoni, 
Colonel Thomson, writes — “the stoHdest old Gond in the field and his still 
more stolid and eccentric partner, who would under ordinary circumstances if 
addressed as Gonds answer you with a shake of the head, will, if addressed as 
Thakur or Thakurani, give you Information. ” 

In the khalsa of the Central Provinces, atscording to the last census, there 
is a population of 9,838,791 ; and the mother-tongue of only 007,602, or say 10 
per cent, is Gondi and Khond. The Gonds are not collected in any one spot, 
but are foUnd throughout the Central Provinces. The districts in which tliey 
are in proportion to the Hindu population most numerous, are Mandia, Seoni, 
Chhindwara, Chanda, and Betul. The districts In which they arc absolutely the 
most numerous, are Mandia, Seoni, Raipur, OMilndwara, and Bilaspuf. la no 
district do the persons having Gondi or Khond. os tbcli mother-tongue exceed 
42 per cent, of the population, in four districts such persons number less than ono 
per cent , in five districts less than 10 per cent, and in the remaining nine districts 
they vary from 10 to 42 per cent, of the population. Persons speaking Gondi as 
their mother-tongue are scattered throughout the Central Provinces and aro in a 
minority in every district. In some distnets they have almost disappeared. The 
Gonds are rapidly becoming Hindus, ad^ting the language of the Hindus and 
their customs. As remarked by Sir A. Lyall in the Berar Gazetteer 

“ tVe know that a process of contiDaed change is aow going on among the aboriginal 
races, that they alter their mode of life to suit different conditions of exulence 
that thar languages decay, and that they gradually go orer to the dominant Aryan 
religions . " 

In the last census, including the feudatories, nearly half a million of Gonds 
(499,316) were returned as professing Hindus. If half a million Gonds profess 
themselves Hindus, there must he lai^ numbers of Gonds in every district who 
have long since been merged into Hindus, calling themselves Gonds, Rajputs, 
Kshatryas, Thakurs.nnd so on. The matter may be represented in a different light! 
There were in the khal«a of the Central Provinces according to the last census, 
1,670,244 * Gonds, and 17,773 Khonds. Butless than a million persons returned 
themselves as speaking Gondi or Khond as their mother-tongue. Thus 
nearly half the Gonds and Khonds of the Central Provinces no longer regard 

• ConiJijitofeMlBgtobeniBdwljrrfjgiao 239 623 «> 

» .1 KiLirpaBtli a , . 393 

>■ » ■> EltBuBU , . 1 
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flonda profcaiBf tSeir nBCCTtrBJyeljgioii . . 1 , 299,730 
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the language of tlicic ancestors as their mother-tonguc. - Tho Gonds do not 
usually attend schools m tho Ccntial rtovinces. Thcro \Tcro, according to tho 
last returns, 1,007 Gonds at school and 26 Gond or other non*Aryan masters* 
Hindus of similarposihonandmreznotQpartsof spareely peopled districts do 
not usually attend school. Thcro ore not funds to open many additional 
schools ; nor is the inspecting staff sufficiently strong to inspect many addi- 
tional schools efficiently, 

41. All theso farts are slioirn in tho bst census returns, from which, for 
TaWa the rcr«nug*'of thc kholsa Only, wc have compiled the following 
tal)le,_ showing the percentage of the population 
Of a n r» MV ucw. speaking the principal languages (fractions being 
■ omitted) 
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The Table shows how thc Goods ore interspersed «rifh Hindus inneariy every 
district of the Central Provinces, and how mncli mote numerous they are in. 
tho hill districts than in the plains. 

42. A short stay in the Central Provinces will convince a stranger of 
three facts,— that the people are mainly agricultural ; 

The lociu coBditian of tho {jjat thcTO IS a considerable non-Aryan popuLation ; 

and that Hindu dissenters are numerous. By Emdu 
dissenters we do not mean aboriginal tribes following the religions of their 
ancestors, but Satnnmis, l^birpanthis, and Kumbhipatbias. Tbo Kabirpantbis 
are a sect from Hindustan. Their founder and deity appeared at Benares 
in A. H. 1060. The Brahmans called him the weavers’ god. His followers are 
chiefly amongst the weavers. The principal weaving castes of the Central 
Provinces are tho Mahars, Panhas, Koris and Hoshtis, They number 115,39<J 
among the 294,474 Kabirpanthi sectaries. Kabir is worshipped as a deity. He 
is said to have remained on earth from A. H. 1000 to 1472, and has left a suc- 
cession of representatives. There were to bo 41 representatives of Kabir and 
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then he himself is to appear again. Kabir’a vicegerents have hosts of disciples 
•who act as priests, travel over the country and collect alms, llie tenets of 
this sect and the Satnamis have often been described. The Kumhhipathias are 
less known. They derive their name from “ Knmbhi,” tlie bark of the plas 
{'Baiea frmdosa), and pathi, girdle or bandage. They wear this bark round 
their loins. They are a sect of Gosmns, and like Gosains, some are ascetic 
celibates, ■while others marry. They do not worship images or respect those 
of the Hindu pantheon. Their worship consists of prayer and praise to an 
immaterial being called “ Alckh.” ^ Tito sect is few in number and is found 
chiefly if not entirely in Samhalpur. Tho celibates of the sect neither wash 
nor bathe. 

fl^hle No. XII of tho census report of 1S81 gives tho total number of 
agriculturists at 3,788,011 ; hut this excludes females not adding to the income 
of the family by agricultural labour, and children. If they bo added, the total 
number of tho agricultural population in the klialsa is 6,010,206. This state- 
ment, though it excludes persons who do not follow agriculture as their prin- 
cipal callmg, includes 1,360,622 farm labourers Bcrvants and ■watchmen. 

■As the total population of the Central Provinces in the khalsa is 9,838,791, 
it appears that more than 60 per cent, of the population follow agriculture as 
them principal callmg. The percentage is even greater ; for, according to tho 
census returns there are 271,693 labourers residing in villages, and it cannot 
hut be that most of these labourers do field work and so are agriculturists. 
Brahmans are few in number. In the khalsa they only number 832,103, omit- 
ting the 78 Brahminical .dissenters. Orthodox Satnami and other Chamars 
are 700,124-, or more than double the Brahmans in number , llahars (819,632) 
nearly ec^ual the Brahmans, while the Cunnis (710,312) arc more titan twice 
as numerous. It might he supposed from these figures tliat caste prejudices 
are not strong ; hut the reverse is the case. The Satnami dissenters (868,101) 
exceed tho B^mans. Tho poorer agricultnral classes are very much in debt, 
but not perhaps more so than m other p.irts of India. The less advanced the 
district, the more indebted are the poorer dassM. The mass of tho population 
are very ignorant. According to tho last census, d, 725^603 males and 
4,871,993 females were not under instruction and wero unablo to read and 
write. Thero were 70,819 males and 3,171 females returned as being imder 
instruction, and only 167,023 males and 4,187 females as able to read ami 
write. Tho number of persons engaged in any of tho learned professions or in 
literature and art is exceedingly Bmall,only 9,035, and of these 1,227 areactors. 
An actor in the Central Proviucee is not much of an artist. The whole pro- 
fessional class, including tho officers of Government, consists only of 13,607 
persons. The population is exceedingly superstitious, aud tho belief in 
■witchcraft* especially in Chanda, and in the Chhattisgarh districts of Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Samhalpur is nearly universal. Thero are scarcely any very 
wealthy classes. The total number of towns of more than 6,000 inliabitants 
is, in the khalsa, only 48. There are very few persons whose ancestors have 
received education. 

In Oudh and the North-WestcmProvinces the intellectual condition of the 
people is very different. There arc in those provinces whole classes of the com- 
mnnity in whose homes education is as much the fashion as in HngLand, and wlio 
would receive home education were Government schools withdrawn. As regards 
education, the great distinction between the people of the Central Provinces and 
of the more advanced parts of India is that there are no classes amongst whom 
education has descended from father to son. Even amongst the rich,‘ignorancc 
is not considered discreditable. The educational department has not been m 
operation for 20 years. It will he seen from the statistics given above, that the 
number of persons who can read and write is not half as numerous as the Brah- 
mans, among whom education ought to ho hereditary. The people though they 
are indebted, and though they haveamongstthem very few wc.iltby persons, are, 
on the ■whole, it is believed, richer than the agricultural pcasantiy of Oudh, tho 
North-tTestem Provinces or Bombay. The writer of this report saw in Oudh 

> The nmmngcd or andelinnited one * 

* Hie people sejof »cert.un»bla Police OSkee, 'JadnUaubuicLilta”— "eriD migio la pGwcclcsa.'' 
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a womnn and a bullock yoked together and drawing water from a well, tho 
husband driving. Such a sight would ho impossihlo in the Central Provances. 
The most powerful civilisers in tho Ccntml Province's are roads and railways. 
As communication increases, the desire for education will no doubt spread. 
During the last 20 years there lias been a very ^rcat advance rn the education 
and comfort of tho people. ThoSIuluimmadans m tho Central Provinces aro oven 
fcTTcrthan thoBrahmans. In thokhalsaoro only 275,773 Huliammadans. Tho 
Ifngpnr, Juhhulporo, Saugor, Ifiiaar and Ifoshangabad districts contain the 
largest number of Muhammadans; indeed nearly Imf of tho whole number of 
Muhammadans in the khalsa all live in these districts. In handicrafts the people 
aro not skilled. Tho tavir of Bilaspur and Samlxdpur, tho brass work of 
Bhandara and Mandla, tho wood carving of Uagpur, tho stone carving of 
Chanda, the saris of Nagpur, Bhandara and Dmrer, tho gold thread and 
embroidery of Burhanpur, are well known But the absence of any wealthy 
educated ch'is has starved even those arts and industries. 


43. Tlio schools and scholars of tho Central Provinces and tho total cost 
of each scholar miy he thus shown as they stood at 
the close of March 1882 
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to the status of aided schools, and thcmcrensed number of scholars at each school 
In 1871 there irero in round numbers only 42 pupils per school, now there are 56 
a»jt»r 8 »tten<i.iiico a iB‘o7i 47 Iho aTeia^o attendance has also gTcatly im- 
Mmyarea w tii iiut ©£ 1831 s" proTcd 03 may be thus sliown 



S^aS 7 816 I 

81812 63 “IT 


The expenditure on schools may be thus 
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The sum speut tins year by the Public "Works Department u’as exception* 
ally largo , Rs 80,017 4 0 being spent on the purchase o£ a brge buildmg and 
eitensirc grounds for Ibo "Wards’ Institution, Jubbulpore 
CotDpnr.t««ipnd tore for 18 S 1 50 TUo distnliution of cipondituro iH 1831 82 maj 

•nd 1882 . ho thus compoTcd with its distribution in 1870 71 — 
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Thus nearly lialf the total expenditure was spent, as shown by the above 
table, on the primary education of boys and girls. 


63. But the Normal schools and the schools of tarpentry exist but for 
Appro,tm.t« Mponditnra on primary sdiools. So also much of tho expenditure 
primiiry edoMiion on direction and inspection is for primary scbools. 

The cost of the hook dopdt may ho neglected, as that was maintained at a 
profit. The real sum spent on primaiy education may bo thus estimated • — no 
part of tho cost of direction, or of the circle inspectors* salaries or of their 
contingencies is charged to primary education 


(1) Cost of pnmary school insncclioa . 

(2) Cost of pnmary school huildmgs 

(3) Training schools and schools of carpentry 

(4) Primary schools for hoys andadults 

(5) Primary schools for girls ... 


Rs. 

29,224 

19,910 

2‘t,737» 

2,31,973 

19,127 


Toth Rs. 

3,28,971 


Tho total expenditure omitting tho cost of book depfits, which was more tlian 
covered by the receipts, was Rs. 6,32,712. Tims Cl per centrof the total ex« 
pendituro was on primary education. If school expendituro bo alone considered, 
then Rs. 3,77,302 were spent on schools, of which Rs. 2,61,100 orCC*6percent. 
was spent on pninary schools. And as in tho Centml Provinces training 
schools and technical schools, omitting patwan schools, only exist for pr ima ry 
schools, the total sum spent on pnmary schools was really Rs. 2,70,837 ; or 
more than 74 per cent, of tho expendituro on instruction was on primary school 
educaUon and on training masters for pnmary schools. 


64. The fee collections in 1870.71 may be thus oontrasted with the fee 
iswmufVsfflrM collections of 1681>82. 


CoUegea . . , , 

Bigli schools . . , 

hliddle schools • 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

English Primary schools > 

Do do. , 

Do. do. , 

Vernacular Primary schools for boys 
Do, do. , 

Do do. 

English Primary schools for g^rls 
Vernacular do. do. 

Do, do. do 

Do. do. do 

Industrial Schools, Go\ernmeDt 


16S1.S2. 


Its. 


! Government . 
Aided . 

Government . 
Aided . . 

Aided for girls . 
Government for hoys 
Aided for hoys 
Unaided for boys 
Govemment 
Aided , . 

Unaided , 

Aided 

Government . 
Aided . . 

Unaided . 


1,C13 

l,7d5 

5,7S3 

3,318 


1,057 

1,776 

3,616 

115 

4 


1,178 
1,093 
1,359 
6,092 
2,616 
416 
3,661 
2,053 
25 
It, 862 
2,002 
147 
4,b23 


Total 


Or the fee collections have more than doubled. In 1870«7l the English 
primary schools for hoys were massed with high and middle schools. Utnea 
the apparent decrease of fees in the latter and great increase in the former. 

* 71)9 i^tvari eelioel U miittej 
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55. Tho distribution of schools of alt iinda for hoys and adults may bo 
thus sliovrn : — 


Kius or Dutsict. 

•i 

a 

1 

1 

4 

o c 
•K 


1 

*2" 

41 

ig 

fi 2 

3| 

|1 

h, 

g-S-i 

(2 

1 

t 

1 

3 

■2 1? 

^1, 

ij 

K 

Balagliat . 

3,UC 

1,211 

652 

83 

1,882 

1CS,8S0 

7*4 

Bbandnra . 

3,932 

1,6)0 

587 

51 

3,871 

840,811 

7*5 

Nagpur 

S,78fl 

1,683 

889 

17S 

10,678 

851,756 

20 0 

Cbnnda . , 

10,785 

2,»0t 

1,932 

33 

3,714 

320,824 

76 

Chbindwara 

3,015 

1,833 

1,294 

84 

1,800 

186,108 

64 

Wnrdha 

2,101 

003 

SCI 

70 

4,016 

105,664 

13 6 

SCOQI 

3.247 

1,463 

860 

Si 

1,514 

167,925 

60 

Betul 

3,005 

1,173 

638 

27 

1,076 

154,426 

7*2 

Ilosbanjrabad 

4,437 

1.6 JO 

793 

87 

4,034 

252,493 

10 7 

Narsinghpur . . 

1,016 

087 

462 

80 

4,115 

180,635 

14*6 

Saugor . . . 

4,005 

1.842 

1,024 

68 

4,799 

294,795 

10 8 

Jubbidpore 

8,918 

2.310 

1,307 

132 

7,738 

849,251 

14-7 

Bamoh , , , 

2,790 

1.146 

661 

47 

2,998 

162,570 

04 

Mandla . . , 

4,719 

1.751 

1,250 

SI 

945 

153,512 

4’1 

Nimar . . . 

3.840 

627 

835 

98 

4,408 

121,008 

21*2 

Baipur , . , 

n.886 

4,743 

2,186 

193 

12,647 

096, S42 

IS! 

Bilaspnr . . . 

7,798 

3,734 

1,017 

61 

8,040 

504,040 

52 

Saabalpar, . . 

4,631 

8,267 

2,004 

53 

2,401 

346,549 

43 

Fcndatory States (7) . 
Total for districts tod 

'6,9CQ 

3,697 

2,280 

SO 

1,789 

401,510 

2’9 








(7) Fcndatory States* 

00,405 

38,399 

21,807 

1,350 

78,192 

5,869,915 

97 


outtibaticnof girV teiiaei. anJ 50* Tlio distribution o£ scliools of all kinds for 
ef ifluaisyadrfoji fyraUtratf* gtrls cod sdult TTomcn may be thus shoTni:— 



NiUE or DliTBICT 



IJalaghat . 
Bhandira 
Nagpot . 
Chanda - 
Chliindwara 
■\Vardlu . 
Seoul 
Betul 

Hoshangabad 

Narsinghpur 

Sangot . 

Jobbulpore 

Damob 

Mandla . 

Nimar 

ilflipar 

iJ/Jaspnr . 

Sambalpur 


4^1 

^■st 


2 

S 

1 

1 

5 

”*2 

Id 

10 

19 

4 

“‘s 

5 
3 
3 


116 

m 

i\ 

86 

60 

2D7 

*“b8 

su 

891 

608 

172 

*120 

105 

214 

12C 


171,721 
912, WS 
315,600 
322,322 
186,731 
191,657 
160,803 
150,470 
236,294 
178,538 
270,155 
337,982 
100,387 
148,218 
j 10,333 
708,929 
618,281 
Sf6,95(? 


•9 

•1) 


•1 

•8 


•1 


1'2 

22 

1-3 

•7 


3,620 


4,879,356 


I nctiutii. 


laiatery sate 


;la^< 
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57. As in para 21 tbcro is a etatcment comparing all schools and scholars 
at the doso of 1870-71 ^tli those at the close of 
CoiTipmtiTe»tatiitic«rori870 7i 1850-81, fionoiTiMJ giTO 0 . compirathc statement for 
1870-71 and 1881-82 
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0,^.1, „ .f ..w. O^coV^ and schools arc thus graded in 

the Central ProYinces — 

1 — College ...... Contams only two classes, u e ihe Ist and 

Snd year’s classes and teaches to the 

P.A 

2 —High schools Cootam only two classes, the entrance class 

and preparatory class 

8 — Sapcnoi middle schools— English . . Contain three classes above the upper pri- 

mary standard 

4 —Inferior « „ . . Contain two classes above the upper pri- 

mary. 

6 —Upper primary English schools . • Consist of one class above the lower primary 

6. — Lower jj i> ♦ There are no Government schools of this 

Lind 

7. — Vernacular town schools . . . Contain two classes above theupper primary 

etandard, 

S— ,, Tillage schools . . * Contain four classes and sometimes one class 

beyond the upper primary standard 

9 — „ branches of middle schools . Contain only three lower primary classes 

The stages of progress reached by oor pupils are shown in General Form 
No. 6. The curricula appear jn the Appends 


69. The departmental examinations are the first arts, entrance, middle 
. school, upper primary, and lower primary. Tiie 

«p»rtmw »i eummii wot. numbcf oi cxamineM and the scholars that passed are 

shown in General Form No. 4 They may be briefly set forth here. 



huaber of 
essminoM. 

Number of 
ichotspt that 
fAstei 

First Arts ... ... . 

18 

11 

* 

Entrance . . ...... 

102 

68 

rBoye 

400 

242 

Middle schools . . < 



(.Girls , . . . 

i 


. 

7,467 

3,0G7 

Upper Primary . •< 



(,Guls . 

lU 

G3 

rBoys ... 

22,316 

6,4lO 

Lower primary • . s 



(.Girls . ... 

451 

2S4 

Masters’ CerUGcates , . . ... 

191 

155 

Mistresses’ CerUGcates ... • • 

7 

2 

Indastrial School examuiaUon 

4 

3 
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57. As in para 24 there is a statement comparing all schools and scholars 
at the dose of 1870-71 ■'vith those at the close of 
Coaip»ratiTeiut«tiatori870 71 1880-81, SO noiT wc givc a comparative statement for 
1870-71 and 1881-82 
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The yrine paJ crpedi »" 1 »e» of 02. Tlio principal cTccds and Kiccs attending our 

Ksstvt" ““y ■“ •- 



Niunher 
«{ IcholAT* 

PopnUtion according 
to Cenaos, omitting Fettaaiory 
State* and echolm to 
popnUtion 

1 Europeans and Eurasians . . . • 

785 

1 11,949 or 1 to 9 

2. Native Christiana . 

429 

i 

3 Hindus . . • * 

71,770 

7,317,830 or 1 to 101 

4. Muhammadans 

6,080 

275,778 or 1 to 46 

6. Satnamis ... • • 

1,007 

858,161 or 1 to 34 

6. Goilds and other non-Aryan races 

1,055 

], 633,599 or 1 to 1,453 

7. Others, including Parsis, Jams &c 

827 

841,479 orlto 412 


81,812 

9,888,791 or 1 to 122 


Tho total number of scholars given under “others is not absolutely ror_ 
+ ^ THiers and Mahars liave been improperly returned ^der others, 

root as some Dhere ratt m , jusj the number of Qonds appears 

th«tX ™dTSruetion. 3?or, some Goods are pro- 
tes^XteandTueh Gondshave,iiitho above statement, been returned as 


Hindus. 
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Tbe pnncpsi creed* ana mc» of 62 Tlio principal CTceds and wces attending OUT 

SSbXY.V?""”” schools may be thus shown 



Nntnbcf 
of ichobiB 

Popnklion according 
to Census omitting Feudatory 
States and scholars to 

population 

1 Europeans and Eurasians • • 

785 

N 11,949 or 1 to 9 

2 Native Christians 

439 

1 

8 Hindus . 

71,779 

7,317,830 or 1 to 101 

4 Jluhammadans . . . ♦ ♦ 

6,930 

275,773 orlto 46 

S Satnamis . . • 'j 

1 

1,007 

358,161 or 1 to 34 

6 Guilds and other noovAryan races 

1,055 

1,533,599 or 1 to 1,453 

7. Others, including Parsis, Jains Ac 

827 

341,479 or 1 to 412 


81,812 

9,838,791 or 1 to 122 


The total number of scholars given under “ others” ls not ahsolntcIy Mr- 

l^hTfess ttai thSn?tually under mstrucUon Tor. some Qonds arc pio- 
fasrf Hmtatooa sneh Goods have, m the above statement, boon returned as 


Hindus, 




JReturn of social position of scholars of Qoveinmisnt awtl aided snstUations on the Slat JHaich 1833 in the Central Viovinces 



9170 11^7 
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SECTroNinA. 

IKSTRUCTION in INDIQENOtrs SCHOOIS INDEPENDENT OP DEPARTMENTAL 
AID AND INSPECTION. 

C3. By indigenous schools nre meant those vernacular schools, Sanskrit, 

^ . Persian, anti Arahic schools, established hy the people 

“ ^ themselves for the education of their chilton and of 

others. Schools in irhich English is taught are not indigenous schools, even 
though they may ho nmintained hy Native ^ntlcmen without State assistance. 

61 In the historical summary it has already been mentioned, that when 
It* extcBt administration of the Central Provinces was first 

* * formed, there was no system of indigenous education 

in the southern and eastern portions of the provinces. Indigenous schools for 
the most part only existed in tlic Sangor andNcibudda territories andinNimar. 
From a return published in 1846, there were, in five districts, 4S Persian and 
‘Arahio schools, and 231 Sanskrit and Hindi schools. No less than 136 of these 
schools were gratuitously taught. Of so ephemeral a character were they, that 
103 were of less than one year’s standing, and 1G5 of less than two years* stand- 
ing. They contained about nine scholars apiece. The non-religious schools that 
existed in the Saugor and Nerbodda territories, when they belonged to the 
Nortb-'Westem Provinces and after the creation of the Saugor circle of inspec- 
tion, were either venture schools estaWisbed hy their teachers as a means 
of livelihood, or were schools opened before the imposition of the rural edu- 
cational cess, and were supported by malguzars. These schools, when the 
rural cess was legally collected, b^me viPago schools, and tho venture 
Eohoola were admitted to aid under the results system. There are a few 
Bobooh that receive no aid and do not wish to ho inspected. But they aio 
so few in number, that they may practically bo neglected. All indigenous 
Bchools aro brought under the payment by resmts rules as soon as their masters 
consent to keep registers. There is tbefeforc nothing in the Central Provinces 
to record under this bead : for there arc practically no indigenous schools en- 
tirely independent of departmental aid and inspection. We have not here, as in 
Bengal, crowds of elementary schools recently recognized or waiting to be recog- 
nized. Of the 1,444 schools recorded in the departmental returns, only 89 are 
tmaided. Some of the so-called unaided schools belong to feudatoty states, 
and are under inspection. . They are called unaided, as they are entirely support- 
ed from the revenues of tho feudatories. 

65. As there are few or no indigenous schools independent of departmental 

M.™i .r aid and iiisiieclion.it is iiot necessary Iiera that ire 

•ciiool* tod oeiitodi or biiiroc- slioulcl dwcIl on tue metlious oz instruction pursued. 
Such methods, the studies, the fees, the hohdays, the 
discipline, are all admirably described by Mr, Stewart Keid, the first Visitor 
General of schools iEtheNorth-TVestcni Provinces, whose three reports on indi- 
genous education in the North-TTestem Provinces, to which the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories once belonged, were published in 1862, 1B53 and 1854. It is 
sufficient to observe here that the indigenous schools of the Central Provinces 
were not different from those described in the reports mentioned above. 
There were: — , 

1. __Tlie religious schools in which Arahic or Sanskrit was taught by rote. 

2. Persian schools for instruction in Persian, maintained by private per- 

sons at their own expense. 

3. — Venture schools supported by fees. In these venture schools either 

Urdu and Persian were tau^t, or a little Hindi and the multiplication 
table, 

66. Tho grant-in*aid rules for indigenous schools in the Central Provinces 

ft d-^non* «eiiDoi* itn tended to render such schools more permanent, 

'operation of and havc introduced more method into tlieir manage- 
iha EdocBiionii Dei>Mtm»nt. mcnt. Boys 016 oftcn arranged in clashes. Each boy 
docs not read a different kind of clora book. InlluLammadan schools more atten- 
tion is paid to arithmetic ; and the boys are required to understand something of 
what they read. In Hindi, Tamil, Tdugu and JIaratbi schools more attention 
is paid to*^ reading, writing, and slate arithmetic. I do not think that less 

10 
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attention is paid to mental arithmetic. In fact, in the Central Provinces 
there has never heen a general system of mental arithmetic, for tables 
of weights and measures vary from district to district, and often from tahsil 
to tahsil. Of course the multiphcation table with fractional parts is taught, 
as well as certain simple rules for the calculation of interest, or of purchases in 
seers and chittacks, rupees and annas and of wages. Punishments are not so 
barbarous as they were. But barbarous and ridiculous punishments were 
never common and could not be indicted on the children of influential persons. 
The indigenous school system has influenced oaf Government primary schools 
to a certam extent. It has given us the same hours for study and the same 
principal holidays The ceremonial holidays, such as the “Pariwa” on the 
1st of the lunar month, the " Ashtami” on the 8th, the “ Ohaturdas” on the 
14th, the “Amawasya” on the 30th, and the “Puranmassi" on the 15tb, are 
not allowed. Instead the hoys have Sundays and local market-days. In all 
primary Government schools the sanctioned holidays are those allowed by the 
local administration, and school committees aro allowed to supplement them- 
by local holld&ys. In addition, in some, perhaps in most districts, the sons 
of agriculturists are allowed to absent themselves from school during harvest 
and sowing time. The prescribed hours of study in Government primary 
schools are, m the hot weather, from C to 10, and from 4 to 6 ; and in the 
rains and cold weather from 10 to 4. School committees have the power to 
recommend any alteration in these hours. 


67. There is nothing peculiar in the indigenous fee system of the Central 
Provinces. The people are less liberal to school. 
^ masters in these provinces than in Oudh and possibly 
in the North«Western Provinces The masters are paid in money and m kind. 
They do not all always receive monthly fees, but obtain presents when a 
scholar begms a new book or a fresh subject and on feast days and hohdays. 


SECTION ia~B. 

PMUaiiY IKSTRtrCTIOK UECOQKISBD BY TAB BepABTHENT. 

6S. In the Central Provinces all these schools are considered to be primary 
iti defimtuio schools in which there are either ho scholars who have 
_ passed the upper primary examination, or which do not 

prepare boys for a middle school examination, though they may contain pupils 
beyond the upper primary standard. The best of the village schools aud all the 
so called town* vernacular schools have classes above the upper primary standard. 

C9. Primary schools may be considered under the two heads of English 
Its e*tfn.t Vernacular. These schools, again, may be Gov- 

ernment, aided, or unaided. The following table 
shows the extent of primary education in the Central Provinces at the close 
of the official year 1882. 
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The total area of the Central Provinces including the feudatory states is 
113,279 square miles. But in the feudatory states of Kanker,* llahrai, Kala- 
handi, Ilaigarh, Sonpur, Bairakhol, Bamm. and Bastar there are no schools, or 
if there are, they arc not returned and are not controlled or visited hy any Gov- 
ernment officers. If the area of these schoolless feudatories be omitted, then 
the total area of the Central Provinces, with those feudatories states that sup- 
port schools is 90,405 square miles, or one primaiy school to every 71 square 
miles. If all the feudatory states and their school are omitted, then there 
are in the Uialsa l,24rli primaiy schoda to 84,415 square miles, or one primary 
school to every 08 square mdes. Tho male population of the khalsa is 4.959, 
435, or there is one primary school in tho khalsa to every 3,986 males or to 
every 597 males of a school-going age. 


Dutrlbat on of priirary boTi* 
fcbooli \rlth nfcreaca to popoii. 


70. Tho distribution of primary schools with re- 
ference to jiopulation may ho thus shown ; — 


Diitneti And Fcadatonea 

Namber of 
prunary 
gchool*. 

Nimber 

*13 

Total 

mala popnla 

Ratio of pnpita to male 
population 

Nagpur . . . , . 

156 

9,629 

351,766 

1 

to 

86 

Sbaudara .... 

49 

8,770 

310,811 



90 

Chlindwara .... 

St 

1,761 

188,108 


„ 

106 

TTardha .... 

Cl 

8.813 

105,561 



50 


59 

8,510 

826.821 

18S,?30 


1 , 

92 


91 

1,810 



91 

hetnl ..... 

25 

1,CS2 

154,420 



94 


SO 

1,471 

167,025 


,, 

111 


4S 

2,180 

162,570 



70 

Hosbansabad .... 

80 

8,851 

252,493 



C3 

Jubbulpote .... 

IIT 

7,169 

340,251 



4S 


TO 

889 

153,542 


„ 

172 

Namogbpsr .... 

71 

8,929 

186.335 



17 

Saugor ..... 

CO 

4,563 

294,705 


,, 

Cl 

Nimar ..... 

95 

4,230 

121,008 


,, 

28 

Bilasput ..... 

CO 

3,8’56 

501,016 


,, 

129 


1S8 

12,413 

600,242 



65 

Sambalpcr . « 

53 

2,810 

340,549 

» 

» 

150 

Total for BistncU . 

1,211 

72,891 

4,930,435 

1 


6S 

FEUDATORY STATES 







M..por District ; 

S 

I 

160 

fi7 

11,352 

42,r«6 

1 

to 

70 

CS7 

fNaodeaon . 

7 

457 

bl,7l7 



178 

Roirur do. 4 Kbairawirh . 

5 

831 

82,677 



249 

fCbuibadan . 

1 

48 

10,267 

.. 


33S 



453 

35,221 



77 

Sambalpur do ■^patna“ 

7 

273 

131,570 

■■ 


481 

Total for Feudatory States 

30 

1,789 

401,510 

« 22 4 

Toitl for Districts and Feudatory 



5,360,945 




States .... 

1,274 

71,580 

1 

to 

71 


ih»tnbot.on of rnmarj ocboou 71. The distribution of pnmary schools amongst 
Jo towM »nd villas** jjjg lirK-m and rural population may he thus shown 

> SIO<^e thii report wu vntt«s, Infomalioa reguduig Ik* or Uuee isd guioo* Kboil* in Uie laall feodator; ct 
llaLrai ba* txen obtained. 
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72. The EngKsli primary schools in 18B1*S2 cannot bo compared Tvith those 
of 2870-71, as in that year the statistics of primary 
scliools wcfc massed with those of middle 
iclioul,, (Uid comiMirUon of tba schools. But the vernacular schools may ho so 
wtu^ow compared; only in making the comparison the loss of 
aided schools mentioned in paiagraphs 21 and 26 may 
1)0 rememherod. The people refused to maintain certain primary schools except 
Under compulsion, and so they were discontinued. 



1 Scbiwb j 

1 Scholars 

[ Average attrudaoie. 

1 

1R70-71 ' 

1SS162 

1870-71 

1891 82 

1870-71 

1831 82. 

rGovernmenk 

€56 

TS8 

36,910 1 

51,414 1 

22,648 

i 3C.382 

Prirarr vcn>™.W . 

424 

335 

20,762 

17,072 

15,181 

11.S09 

. (.Unaided . 

C6U 

83 

13,907 ■ 

8,148 

8,055 

1,989 

^Governraent 


3 

... 

51 


j 19 

Do. do. for adults < Aided 

16 

8 

238 

291 

151 

191 

CUnaidcd . 1 


1 

... 

3 ' 



TotAt. 

1,746 j 

1,218 

71,817 : 

72,009 

46,035 

. 60,092 


There has thus hecn great improvement, especially in Governmeut schools. 
And though so many private schools were closed in Bhandara, Balaghat and 
Simbaipur, yet there arc more pupilsattending primary vernacular schools than 
there wero tea years ago, and the average attendance has increased by 3,457. 

73. Inglish primary Government schools are merely tho upper primary 
sections, that is tho first classes, of middle class schools 
In Their English curriculum is shown m the Appendix j their 

vcinacular curriculum corresponds with the fourth class 
of vernacular schools as shown in tho Appendix. No pupil can commence to 
study English at a Governraont school until lie has passed the lower primary 
vernacular examination. The number of English primary schools has diminished 
since 1871. There were then 4t English primary schools. Now there are only 
39. English was discontinued in five schools either because the people did not 
care for it, or because the subscriptions promised in aid of the schools were discon- 
tinued. Thus, last year English was discontmued in Brahmapuri in Clianda 
because tho people would not pay 80 Rs. a month towards the ^ghsh depart- 
ment as was miginally promised. There is now' merely a vemncular primary 
school at Brahmapuri. At tho close of last year tho 39 Government English 
primary schools contained 1,674. pupils, which gives an average of 40 scholars 
per school. The average attendance had been 1,120 or 74 percent of the average 
number enrolled. The total cost of these schools was Rs. 17,608 or Rs. 450 per 
school. The average total cost of educating each pupil ivas nearly Rs. 12, or 
one rupee a month. Tho total feo collections amounted to Rs. 3,GC1, or, as the 
average number of pupils was 1,605, this would giro Rs. 2-6-0 a boy. The feo 
rates per mensem are as follows i'- 



CnitDBBK 

! 

Agncnlturwta 

Non-ncticut- 

tanits. 


Annas, . 

Alinas. 

English primary branches of snperior middle schools . 

4 

S 

Do. do, inferior tntddleschools 

3 

6 


ll 


Ccalnl Frstincei. 
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TliC bal'incc is for •\cmacnlar sdiools liaving classes beyond the upper 
primary standard, and tlie lower class vcniacular brandies of middle schools. 
The three Itinds of schools, thetr scholars and cost may he thus shown 



Kooittr 

Seliolsn. 

i 

sttnil* 

■iieci. 1 

Totil cost. 

Coitfcr 

tebool 

Avert 

total coat per 
schobr. 

Veniacular town schools . . 

SO 


S,019 

R.«. 

S5,20S 

Its. ' 
59' j 

Its a. n. 

5 4 3 

Branches to miJdle schools , 

sz 

C,1SS 

4,«91 

27.020 

338 

4 19 

Village schools 

Ci7 

Si,47<i 

2(1,472 

I,2S,09C 

101 

S 8 11 

Adult schools . 

s 

51 

10 

40S 

! 13G 

7 13 6 

Totai. 

i 701 

51,495 

3M01 

l,S7,3dl 

237 

S 10 3 


7G. Tiicir curricula arc shown in the Appendix. These schools have been 
, established in. those places in which arc many handi- 

^.ruacnUrtaruKhooi. cniftsmen. nca>ers and traders, in fact wbero their 
is a considerable non-agricultural population. Ecally their nro only 57 ton n 
schools, hut tu 0 have branches. The fees paid are t\\ o or four annas a month as 
the pupils arc or arc not children of agriculturists. The lower rate of fee is 
taheu from agriculturists as they suhMjnlic to the rural educational cess. Tho 
Inspector General of Education lias the poucr to remit tho fees of boys whoso 
parents rrccivo less thau Es. 50 annually, an^ uho arc reading in tho lower 
primary school. 

School committees may remit fees to the extent of 10 per cent, of tho 
numhtT enrolled. The scholastic status of these schooU may bo thus 
shown 
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bo/s bo/on>l U>D 
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A’antbf r at 
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tioa lu IbSi 

j iVumieref 
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^ ItoatalSSS 

1,8?2 

1 

i 2,740 

1 

1 1.550 

1,057 

505 

an 


The average number of boys per scbocl is 115, tho fee collections amount- 
ed to Es. 2,9S3. They arc deducted from tho monthly establishment hill. 


77. These branches arc managed by the masters of middle <chooIs. Tlieyaro 
amongst the most successful lower primarj' schooU 
Lox-rt rnmuj kraatTwt u> mU- in tlic provwccs. "Wlicn thcir pupils Imc posscd tlic 
ji* ,riiooU. lower primary examination, they are drafted to upper 

primarj ■schools. The number of Imjs in the lowest class of the<e schools is 
2,503, and the number of 1)oys above the lowest ch'^s and able to read and write 
IS 3,0.32. The fee collccUous of branches to rmddle schools arc either paid into 
tho treasury ornre deductwl from pay lalK The iot-il fee collivtions amoiinte<l 
to Es. J,210. The number of boys per school was 71. The carricnlum h 
tint purstictl in the three low or clasi^ies of Go% cmmcnl s cmacular schools. 1 he 
number of pa«sfcj by the lower primary standard ^ras 1,171. 
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Tivc 1)0>S m both the upper pnmnry mi muldlc department o£ a GoTcm- 
mont echool maj be free schoUir*. Ks 7.332 towards the cost of the schools wcto 
raid by subsciiption givon by Jlumcipalities or raised by fees, so that the total 
Go^emmcnt expenditure -was only Rb 10,236 or 2 C2 per school ^ho fee col- 
lections arc paid into the treasurv every month m the ca«c of zila scliools, nntl 
in the case of Anglo vernacular town schools they are deducted r*^y 

bills Tlitso arrangements have been made in consultation with the Account 
Department The cost to Government of cdiicatuu- eacli scholar was nairlj 
Rs 7 All the pupils at these schools had passed the lower pnmiry exami- 
nation The number of Hindu stholars was 1,3G3 , of Ifuhammadans 200 , of 
Christians five, and of other religions was six, or the Hindus were seven times 
as numerous as the Huharamatlans But in the Uialsa the male Hindus art to 
the Muhammadan male population as 26 to 1 Titus in comparison with their 
numbers there are more AfuUammadans attending Government Duglish primary 
schools than there arc Hindus 

71 The primary English aided schools arc also for the most part the jin 
marv departments of aided schools, or are schools 
Pnn.» jEngbsi..iw,cir>oi. Lurojicans ond Eurasians There is onU one 

exception namelv, the Tree Church mi<Mon orphanage There arc 16 such 
schools with 1 Ojl scholars and an average attendance of 812 or 78 per cent 
The good average attendance is partly accounted for by the fact that four 
of the schools arc boarding schools The fee collections, too, amounted to 
Ils 2 9o3 or Rs 2 11 0 per lioy 

Ihesc fees are increased by the pavments for boarders A higher fee is 
not charged in aided schools than m Government school*, except of couTbO m 
European aided schooli There arc no European Government schools The 
number of scholars per school is ncarlv 69 Tlie larro aided schools of Saint 
Erancis DcSalcs, the ^agpur Free Church mission, the city aided school, Nag- 
pur help to increase this average There cau bo no comparison between Govern- 
ment primarj English schools and aidctl English schools For all the latter 
arc situated m the brgo towms of Nagpur, kamptec and Juhbulporc, and many 
of them arc the English primary branches of high schools , whereas the Gov cm- 
ment schools aro tl o primary branches of middle schools situated in much less 
populous towns than those named Some, indeed, arc not situated m towms at 
all if hv a town i» meant a collection of houses conlaming 6 000 inhabitants or 
more ‘Manilla ‘ Burba ’ and kotal all have Government English primary 
schools hut none of them have 6 000 inhabitants Tho tot d cost of all the 15 
aided English pnmarj schools was Rs IT.SJSorRs 1,169 per school, this is 
more than double, in fact nearly three times the cost of a Government English 
pnmarj school But tho fact is that no comparison can bo made between the 
two classes of institutions 

Tor, not only are tho English aided schools situated m the largest towns of 
the Central Trovinccs, hut some of them arc for Europeans and Eurasians, for 
whom it IS nece«*ary to entertain European and Eurasuan teachers 

75 These schools are of three Linds, tliey aro tho lower primary branches 
of middle schools, or thej aro primary town schools «o- 
.cwnTr called, though Ihcv are not always situated m tovras ^ 

or they aro village schools Their curncula aro shown 
in the Appendices Tlie lower primary btauthes of middle schools only havo 
three classes village schools generally liavo four, and may havo five, tovra ver 
nacular schools have at least fire and sometimes six Tho town vernacular 
schools might in fact he called middle schools, if there w ere any middle school 
vernacular examination admitting a boj to a course of study terminated by an 
examination as difficult as that of the entrance cxanunation Tho 78S QoTCm 
ment vernacular primary schools for boys contained 61,il4 scholars or an 
average of Co per school They cost Its 186 023 or Rs 237 per school 
Tlie greater portion of the total sum spent on these schools was defraved 
from the two per cent cess, namely, Rs ElECCG * This is less than the c'ost 
of the estabhsbment for village schooE 

* n«»a qoa ten of 3 «tr ctf, 

J..b b...„ 
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The ■balance is for town vcmaculnr schools having dashes beyond the ujipor 
primary standard, and the lower class vemaeular brandies of middle schools. 
The three Linds of schools, their scholars and cost n\ay bo thus shown : — 
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Kmnlxr 
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SJiotan, 


Tots! coit 

Co»t r«r 
icliooL 

ATcimje 
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Vemaeular town tchools . 
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Rs. 
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5 4 3 

Branches to miJCIe schools , 

82 
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4 19 

Village schools 

817 

3S.470 

28,472 
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3 3 11 

Adult schools . , . 

3 

51 

10 

40S 
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TOTJt 

791 

51,495 

1 1 

! 39,401 |T,57,S31 
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3 10 3 


7G. Tlieir cnrricula arc shoAvn in the Appondis. These schools have been 
, established in those places in which arc many handi- 

craftsmen, wearers ana rracicre, m fact where their 
is a considerable non-agricultural population. Kcally their nro only 07 town 
schools, hut tnoharo branches. The fees jold are twoorfourannas a month as 
the pupils are or are not children of agriculturists. The lower rate of feo is 
talon from agriculturists as they subsenho to tho rural educational cess Tho 
Inspector General of rducation has the power to remit tho fees of boys whoso 
parents rccciro less than Its. 00 aunudly, aiyj who aro reading m the lower 
primary school. 


School committees may remit fees to tho extent of 10 pear cent of tho 
number enrolled. The scholastic status of these schooU may ho thus 
shown 
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The average number of boys per school is 116, the fee collections amount- 
ed to Ils. 2,9S3. They arc deducted from the monthly establishment bill. 

77. Thcschranchesaromanagedbythomastcrs of middleschools. Theyaro 
amongst tho most successful lower primary schools 
in the provinces. IVhen their pupils kavc passed the 
dw^iooi*. lower primary examination, they arc drafted to upper 

primarv school*. Tlio number of boj'. in the lowest chss of these schools i* 
2,503, and the number of boys aliovc the lowest cla’-s and able to read and write 
Is 3,032. The fee rollccljons of branches to middle schools are either paid into 
thotreisur} or are deducted from pay hills,. Tlie total fee collections amonutc<l 
to Its. 4,219. The numler of boys per school was 74. Tho curriculum is 
tint pursued in the three loner classes, of Government ^e^TlacularscLooIs. The 
number of passes, by the lower primary standard was 1,171. 
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78. The ficliolarship of the 3S,l70 hoys attending village schools may he 

viiiago teiooi. thusshonn: — 
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At these schools cultivators arc not compcllwl to pay fees, but only artisans, 
shopbeepera and others in receipt of more than Us 50 annually The fees 
charged arc one or tiro annas a month. The fee collections arc small, but tbey 
increased in one year from Its 0,953 to Its 7,1C0 Tlvcy arc eapended by 
schoolmasters under the orders of vilhgo school committees, and to the fees 
is debited village school contingent expenditure; if they accumulate, simple 
gymnastic apparatus is provided from tins source. 

In some dutnets Deputy Commissioners debit to the fee fund a portion of 
the pay of achaprassi engaged m school work and attached to a group of schools. 
But this couno is not appoved hy the Xilacational Bepartment. Tor the em- 
ployment of chaprassis whether to summon hoys to school or to collect fees 
makes schools unpopular. Tlio average attendance in these schools vanes from 
CO per cent in the eastern circle to 70 per cent, in tho northern circle. The 
curricula of village schools arc shomi in the Appendix. The bojs received n 
good plam education lu reading, writing and antbmetic, geography, grammar, 
history, and in some schools in surveying with tho plane table. The boys are all 
dulled except m Sambalporc.* 

79. Aided vernacular primary schools arc of two kinds, those rcecivin" 
fixed grants, and those aided by results The former 
to recognised societies, and aro the 
lower primary branches of middle schools. The grant 
given to all these schools, iucludmg adult schoob, was Its. 8,730. This was the 
sum actually paid. The sum earned was more, as many of the bills of result 
aided schools were not cashed until after the close of 1881-82 Tho number of 
pupils iu tho lower departments of these schools was 10,164, tho rest were in 
the upper departments The passes hy the lower primary standard were 881, 
and by the upper primary standard 67. 

60 These schools are of two kinds, venture schools established by pandits 
Iniigenou, rnuit »,ded .chooU otlicTsfortlieu ownsupport, and scboolsestablisbcd 

by groups of villages nt the persuasion of local officers. 
These last schools exist only m theChhattisgarh Division, and chiefly in Raipur. 
Adventure schools arc for the most ^ confined to the larger towns of Ixagpur, 
Kamptee, Jubhulpore, Raipur, Khandwo, Bangor. Harda,Burhaapur,Dhaudara 

» TIuUiTtdnUbookuMtjttiffldj'. 
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and Soliagpur. There are scarcely any indigenous venture schools not situated 
in these towns. The esamination results for all these schools may be thus 
shown : — \ 



The grant earned amounted to Its. 18,129, being an average of Rs. 68 
per sohow. In 2870*71 tlio grants earned were only Rs. 3,063, and only 119 
schools were cxainincd. The improvement is very marked. Some of these 
venture schools aro very poor affairs iadeed. One Is described by the inspector 
of schools, northern circle, in the annual report of 1881*52. The master is 
deaf, ne has no books and the boys have none. The school meets in a dirty 
open verandah. There is no school apparatus. Tne boys are ignorant and 
make little or no progress. Order is maintained by the use of a stick. Tho 
master has collected 40 boys, and manages to extract fees fiom them in money 
or kind. Such were nearly all the indigenous vcntuie schools some 14 years 
ago, but now they are improving and approximatmg slowly to Government 
schools. As the old race of teachers dies out, aud their places are taken by 
men trained by tho Educational Department, improvement will ho gener^ and 
rapid. The system of payment by results has inlluenced indigenous education. 
It has extended and improved the course by tlie addition sometimes of geo- 
graphy, always of aritlimctic, by requiring boys not only to read but to under- 
stand wliat they read. It has improved the spelling and added to tho informa- 
tion of the pupils by giving them useful ImdoLs to read. In some schools a 
portion of the grant is set aside for maps and school furniture, and in most 
'schools hooks are given instead of paying tbo whole grant in money. Some of 
tlie schools arc hereditary, descending from father to son. Thus tho school of 
Pandit BholanatU in Jubhulpore lias been in the family for three generations. 
The grant last earned by this school was Rs 180. The higliest giant earned 
by any indigenous school was in 1661-63, Rs 280. Tb present cheating, 
indigenous schooU in the larger towns arcoftcu inspected by the schoolmasters 
of the Government school or by Normal students. 


81. Tho greater nnmbcr of these schools are situated in Raipim. Some 12 
years ago the Deputy Commissioner of Eaipnr divided 
ca?u circle^ «!««>'* Uje khasla iuto cducation circles. TVhero a Govern- 

ment scliool existed that was tho school of the circle, 
aud where there was no Government school an indigenous school was opened, 
and the malguzars of tho circle weic asked to contribute to its support. They 
took subscriptions from the ryots, and as the sums were notlargo their iiayment 
was not felt. The schools until 1878 were much neglected. Then they were 
placwl under circle inspectors, and from that time as much attention has been 
paid to these so-called indigenous schools as to village schools. Since then the 
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indigecous schools Lave much improved. Their state may ho tlius contrasted 
with the condition of Government primary schools in the same district 
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The grant earned by these schools in 16S1.82 was Us. 8,6Si. 

S2. The caUmalcd cost of indigenous schools in Kaipnr to the proprietors 
is Its. 10,407. As there arc 129 village indigenous 
schools, the cost per school is thus to tho proprietors 
tnw'fts vt* r«w ni Es. 81. TUo total grant earned by the village indi- 
iitertuoa to Ui« p«nt g^nous schools, excluding the venture schools of the 
towns of Eaipur, Dhamlari, &c., was Es. 8,700. In 
the case of venture schools all the gwnts earned ere given to the proprietors. 
In the indigenous halkabandi or circle schools of Ilafpur, threc*Qftlis of tho 
grant are given to the masters, onc-fiflh is allotted for contingencies and one-filth 
^ given for prizes. It is doubtful how this system will work, ns the malguzars, 
generally careless concerning tlio education of their tenantry, now derive no 
benefit from these schools, except so far as the education of their own children 
is concerned. The fixed pay of the teachers varies from Es G to 8. There are 
more teachers on tho higher than on the loner rates of pay. Such fixwl 
stipends, together with the promised share of the grant earned, should ho 
sufficient to secure tho services of good teachers. The length of stay of tho 
hoys in their rcspectivo classes is excessive, and the Inspector General of 
Education in Ms last report mentioned tliat ho is about to propose an alteration 
in the scale of payments and in tUo rules. Tlio rules now permit a hoy to ho 
presented twice by tho same standard. It is proposed to allow of otSy ono 
such presentation, and generally to nssimUato tho curriculum of indigenous 
schools to the curriculum of village schools. Tho payments for the higher 
classes are greater than for the lower, hut the increase is not sufficient to induce 
masters to promote hoys from the lowest class until they are compelled. It is 
proposed in the new rules to give no attendance grant for any Iwy in the lowest 
class, who shall have been in that class tor more than a year at tho date of 
examination. 

83. Many of these schools are situated in tho feudatories mentioned in 
raragrapk 70 ot tlii, report Some of the school- 
masters of feudatory schools receive small fixed 
stipends and a grant on the results ^rstem. This is the case in the Eaipur, 
Salli, and Sarangarh feudatories. InPalna'andEawarda fixed stipends are only 
given. Por the Samhalpur feudatory school a special inspector is entertained. 
He is paid from the revenues of Patna and Sarangarh. His report on feudatory 
schools is not unfavorable. The feudatory schools in the Salti State ate good 
in Kawarda and Eaipur , except at Nantlgaon itself, they are hadly reported 
upon. ‘When tho people are averse to schools, masters, whetherpaid by results 
or leceiving fixed grants, cannot secure regularity in attendance, and progress 
is consequently slow. 
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84 Tho races or reli^ons of tbo boys anti adults attending primary 
.t b.5. ...».a»5 p..™, soliools in tic Ccntml I’roTmccs rmy bo thus sbora 


Erglisli Bcliools, pnmarjr, aided and un- 
aided * 
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unaided . • ■ • * 

Adult schools, primary, aided and un- 
aided .••••• 
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llindu boys and adults arc tbcrcroro 1 3 times as numcro^ m u.o primary 

EcUoob as Muhammadan children. But tho llmdu mile ropulatiou is 20 times 
ns the male nonulation to tho Walsa, and 31 times ns numerous in 
ff n SoTf the CoSral Sirincos tocludtog tho feudatories. According to tho 
J’' .I*i tho uumhe? 0 f Sminmlc3to tho hhalsa ivas 178,091. Bo not 
last census , Ti-tmarv schools, and not two per cent, of tho Hindu male 

one r nriiSty scliools. Tlio ahoiigmal tribes, too, Terr seldom 

scCl Isn” to teach the Gonk One 

jSattmrt is Kcorded to thehislorical summary. Another attempt has been 
mndn toSndirara, where tho Preo Church of Scotland haro a mission cstah- 

?i 1 pS. hut there are no Good schools It is not that our primary 
lished for Goud , hut toere are uo UO ^ 

not usually attend school or send thoir 

cMdren to school. _ . , , , 

K snccial schools aro opened to remote Tillages m ho sparely peopled 
1 r „r '^^rVeuM Pro. tocos, there must ho an especial inspecting ngcncy : 
traels of the Cnntito iroimc^, Europe.m, It would not do to 

end for some yc^at leart to^^^^^^^ Dopartmont 

leavotheso saooto to Bawargarh forest. The following joint 

opened f°'„“‘^f?,VtheIns|icnlor General of Porests and the Con. 

S^tSofToMts! fo?lhl Bowargarh school, nnd similar schools that were to 

1)0 opened: — ^ , _ 

.■There .re tour eleeee. of .ahorl.e.te fowrf .“"r! — 

Parogali* Irooi Ke 60 to us. loO. 

Jamaflars from Ks 25 to Its 4k 
Duffadors from R» 12 to Its. 20, and 
■NVatcliers from Rs- 6 to lU. 8, per meD«em, 

« It 13 intended that ultimately the duties of these oQicers m conneclion mth the State or 
tarred ^ loVwi'ts aod nago, aad each to he flared la 

“ TS a mWierwho mU to rearanaiUe for its proteeuoa Daragah. aad jama- 
char^ 0 assisted by duffadars. A l^rtion of 

to r^ eSJlored la tho wort oon.eotwl with t.mtor operaboa. aad the charge 

of the unrreetved ^ ^ department haa hitherto had to coatead 

.■0.0 «! ‘‘jr'TrdlhStoofto^aS^^^^^ Nat!,, foreet officer. Some of the hert 
,9 the tl Jlativc wmmeata, hut, with fow eireptioas they have 

r.ffeId'rrm°.o»to°‘ of few,, which may jaaUy to tenaed tha ,coa,ga of 

the Forest Depattmeot ID to [eict, of this d.weioa no Ten than 

■■OE tho foot darogohs “^ted to, the perforaiaare of their doties,are 

to. olthoagh not wholly 1^ „pertrf ct 

m' to ™tio^ The niSe S toea the Si, with mm talea fromotli.r 
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“It scorns tlieref>re right that on attempt sliotild l>o mile to obtiin men for these 
a| poiutmouta from the villages situated m the immediate vicinity of and mthm 
the forests 

“ In the Western Division these people are inostly Knrhus, who having been born and 
bred in the forests are habituated to the climate au J less liable to fever than people 
taLen from the plains Their physmoe and inUlligciicc is good, but they are utterly 
illiterate Even for the lower grades of the subordinate establishment, a slight 
inowlcdge of reading, wnting, and anthmetie is necessary, and wc therefore pro- 
pose that ns an espcriment a limited number of vernacular schools be established in 
some of the forest villages tliat are included Within the reserves As these villages 
are under the control of the forest Departmeat these schools should be established 
and controlled by the forest oflicera 

“At the outset we would suggest the formation of live village schools in the different 
reserves of the '\\ estem Division Tl e branches of instruction to be at first { urely 
elementary reading, wnting (Urdu), and antlimctic A schoolmaster on Ks 2U 
per mensem for c ich school would, wo believe, snilice lie would bo under the 
control of the darogah, or other resident executive oQlcer in charge of the reserve, 
and the schools would be inspected periodically by the snpenor forest oflleers 
In addition to this we would suggest that one of these live schools be selected to 
be developed gradually into a special institiitioii of n superior Lind, where carpentry, 
blacLsmilh’s work, and ultimately surveying and practiLal forestry should be 
taught 

* At first we would only propose that a carpenter’s and blacLsmitb's workshop be 
estal 1 shed , this may perhaps done in coquccIioq with n timber depfif, and would 
t> le utilised for the building of carts and tools for (be de]>artment, and for other 
purposes 

“Tlie capcnditiire connected therewith should not, we think exceed Ps 80 per mensem 
The whole outlay on account of these schools would at fir<t bo obout Its 180 
per taen'em, and a portion of this ontlay would lie covered 1 y the value of the 
work done for the department at the workshops The first result of thismcasnre 
will be we boj^j that young lads from these Knrku villages wall become qualified 
as watchers and duTadars, and from their number the most promising men may 
ID time be selected to fill the higher posts of tl e sul^rdinate establishment 

“ W e are awuro that a senei of years roust elapse before the results of the Bieairare sog. 
gerted will become apparent, nod that our ] roposuls arc more calculated to meet 
the future than the present rcqairemenls of the department, but wo fal convinced 
that it IS necessary to make a beginning m tins nutter 
"'Vie need not dilate upon the gcoeral advantages which will rosnlt from the establish. 

cicnt of these schools among these wild lull tribes 
“Should the propo als be np[ roved and tl « experiment prove successful m the Western 
Division, the measure might be exUnded to the otber divisions of the forerts in this 
province “ 


Ibo school failed for want of adequate supemstoa 

85 The subjects of instruction arc shown in 
»«b''i.B curricula in the Appendices They may he thus 

gunge and the t«{ bouli grOUpcd 


Loner firm ry icboola io juaje 

2 

Ariliaelic —1 
2 


General Inowlflgz-^l 


Heading and the elements of grammar tangl t 
ric«f voce 
■\Vntrag 

Afnital Anthmclic 

Tables both of whole numbers and fractional 
parts 

Slate anthmetie to the compoond rules inclusive 
Tlie Geography of tbe Central Provinces 


Uil 


ury Irhoolif 


Langaa/jt — t 


3 

4 


Reading prose and easy poetry, 

"W nting from dictation 
ZietUr wnting 

Grammar parking (an elementaty text book is 
u ed) 


Anllmette — J 


Genual I naleilgf 


-I 

2 

3 


Rule of three, interest so far as it can bo wort ed 
without decimals vulgar fractions, addition, 
and subtraction of decimals 
Gci^rraplyof Jndia and Asia 
Dr CuDDiDgham'a Sanitary Primer 
hlap dr 1 sing 

History of India The Muhammadan period 
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ci«w«« 6(jti d tli« «i>i>er pri* Xanguege—^l. Be»IiQg prose and poetry (the Ikamayan la 
mr , . ULdurd , Hindi schools) 

S. Qransmar, syntax. 

S. Writing from dictation, copy writing, letters, 
* petitions, e«say8. 

J/d/^end/icr.*^!. Anthmetic, the whole, 

2 Eaclid, 1st book. 

S. Algebra to simple equations. 

4. Mensuration, Plane table surreying. 

Geuerai Inoieledje.'^l. Clemeots of physical science, by Professor 
LaLshmi Shankar Mtsra, ir.a 
2. Geography. The WorldandPhy«ical Geography, 
by Frofes^or Laksbmi Shankar Misra, v a. 
d. Mapanwing. 

4. The History of India. Hindn and English 
periods. 


Tlie text-'bools tised in our Hamtlii and Guzarathi schools ore those u«cd 
in Bombay. The text-hoohs in our Telugu schools are those used in Madras. 
Por our Hindi schools we have especial teit-booLs. They are all suitable, ex- 
cept the Hindi history of India; wo have no good liistory of India in Hindi. 
History in our primary schools is not a popular study. The Urya text-hoohs 
are tiiose published by the Vernacular School Book Society of Calcutta. They 
aro not very good, hut they seem to he the best procurable. 

It is absolutely necessary to have cheap boohs. The cost of the text*hooks 
throughout the course is 

Coal ofboola for the whole cotirse. 


l,...HiDdnower primary coarse .... 
2.— Hindi npper primary course . 

S^Hindi coane beyond the upper pnaaty course 
4 —Marathi lower primary coarse 

6. — „ upper „ „ . . . 

C_ „ coarse beyond the upper primary coorse 

7. — Urya lower primary course .... 

8 — „ upper „ „ . _ . 

9 — ,, coarsQ beyond the npper primary course . 


Rs. 

s 


0 

10 


1 

? 


2 

1C 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 

S 

6 

2 

15 

0 

1 

? 


2 

lo 


Text-books 


, Ezclastvo of iktes 
and copy boob 


TTin rli, Marathi and Urya are the principal languages taught in our primary 
sehools. Tor English primary schools it is merely necessary to add a few annas 
for the purchase of an English primer and first hook. 


86. The languages taught, and number of scholars learning each language, 
. V. thus be showji for all primary schools for boys 

lAnputg** Una adults in the Cent^ Provinces : — 


Li'iaVioES 



Eogbsli. 

, Uindi 

Usntlii 

Urys. 

Ouzs 

TuniL 

Telagn 


Urda 

Anils 

Piniiii. 

SsaaIcnU 

Scholars . 

2,69k 

1 

47,204 

! 

20,964 

j 

2,702 

i 

29S 

172 

SC4 

52 

1 

2, COS 

57 

45 

75 


latin is taught in an aided school for Europeans ; Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit arc taught in indigenota schools receiving md under the payment by 
results system. 

Catnl PrarlsM., 
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CZVTUAt. TBOmCSS BSPOET. 


Department*! itinlirli of I 


87. The departmental standards of examination arc 
as follows:— 


I— To read nt sigU witb floeney and intdli^oce a passnsjo of ordinary diflicully 
from a book or new*paper to tho \crnacutftr lan"uige, or id tin? 
Upper primury tutnin ition. gyropcan and EurastaDfj in tlie LOjflisb language. 


II To write a passage to dictation from ike eamo book or newspaper. 

III —To work miscellaneous questions in tl»o role of tliree, irrcitest common measure, 

'least common multiple, addition, multiplicatiou and division of vulgar fractions, 
and m addition of decimals, and in tho conrersion of vulgar fractions mto the 
decimals, and of decimals into vulgar fractions 

IV. — To pass an examination in any one of tho following suhjccts — 

1 .— The geography of the Central Provinces and of India. 

2 * — Tho JIuhammadan penod of Indian histo^. 

3 .>— Tlmdi grammar os m Bhasa BbasLar. 


KOTI- Uaruiani lod EirepMniniij eirct to r*** in nnjonnof Ibe tliAVS intjtel* Or in UBetub Cnmisiir, 
the ceit-book heiog the GnmiBAtic*l rnmCT b; Mom*, or taulbcr text book 01*7 uo ued if lpi<roved by ths 
IB pec tor 

1 To read at sight with facility a moderately easy book in a vernacular language j 

in the case of Europeans and Eurasians from a moderately easy 
Lo*erpTi»*ry*iam.o*t.oiu book in English. • 

11, —To write to dictation from tho same book. 

ui,_To work sums m the Grst four simple and compound rules of antbmetie, incloding 
easy miscellaneous questions. 

At Qovernment lower primary schools, tho pupils will also he examined in the geography 
of the Central ProMneet,'but their promotion to the opper primary schools will not be delajtd 
for failure m this subject only. 


88. In cTcry primary Government scliool in tho Central Provinces there 
otair.fnJ stw), „ box ormi,. stand (inmost 
schools), a bench for tho school committee, a cumou* 
lum in English and in the language taught in the school, a map of the Central 
Provinces, a black board and chalk, and a copy of each book used in tho school. 
In most schools there are besides tho above apparatus, benches, an abacus or 
counting.frame, maps of India, Asia, Europe, additional black boards, tables 
‘and stools in proportion to the number of masters, mats or wirse carpets. In 
some primary schools there aro maps of tlie world, and all schools havo a verna- 
cular dictionary. Some schools aro provided with clocks, others with sand- 
glasses, which aro the most common. Itfany of tho larger schools have apparatus 
for teaching surveying with the plane table, and in some gymnastic apparatus is 
not uncommon. All English, Hindi and Marathi schools have drill hooks; a 
correspondence hook, a cash account book, and a furniture and library book are 
provided for all schools. Copies of tho Central jproiinces' News distributed 
monthly, are filed. There is also a school minute book for visitors, and a minuto 
book for the school committee. , 


89 Generally speaking, primary Government schools have suitable school- 
schooi accomaodaiioD houses (Cveiyycaras funds potmithouses oTc repaired, 
sometimes enlarged, and sometimes re-built. For pri- 
mary schools durability and cheapness aro essential. The standard plans provide 
durable and cheap buildings wliicb may be readily repaired by even an unskilled 
mason. A girls’ school-house for 50 scholars, buUt after the standard plan, costs 
Es^ 699, and a boys’^ school-bonse for 60 bc^ costs Es. GOO. Tliey are tiled 
buildings bnilt in brick and lime. The buildings, if any thing, are too airy, and 
in exposed^ situations ; where the front h:u to bo walled in half walls are 
usually built. School committees who desire liandsomer buildings usually 
suhscriho towards their cost ; and most of tho village school-houses and town 
school-houses are good substantial buildings. 
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ud'ta cTcry scliool there is aa admission register 

ai>ciir9 LoQ«<l rctarut. * and an attendinco register. The form of the admission 

register is : — 



Number o* Jays l!>e ecbool Number of da^s the echoo! 
Total number of remained open dunn" the lus remained open sineo the 

{joys ( } present moatfa 1st of Jssiiary. 


Average daily attendance. Nuinber of boy« admitted Namhor of boys left during 
^ j during (be current month the eaireot month. 


Total amount of fees realised Total amonat of fees from let 

since the commencement of Fees realised donoj* the cur- April to the tnd o! the last . 
the school. rcntxnontli mouth. 
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Tlio sixtli column of the above register is filled m twice a day, when the 
school meets twice a day As each boy s name is called, the master enters a 
smglo strobe ngamst lus name, and m the afternoon another stroke is entered. 
Two marks for a full day’s * attendance are thus indicated by a cross Against 
the name of every boy who is absent is entered a “ g” if ho is absent without 
leave, an “ r ” if he is absent with leave, and a “ b ” if he is absent from sick- 
ness At the end of every month the master submits to the zila inspector a 
statement of attendance In towns there is no difficulty whatever in checking 
the marking of attendance For, each master of the mam or secondary school 
’in any town is made inspecting master of one of the primary schools, which he 
visits every month In village schools tbo checks against false entries arc the 
visits of tahsildars, naib tahsildars, tho zila inspector and other officers Amas- 
ter m a remote village may fudge Ins returns for a time, hut his detection is 
ultimately certain Boys csamined know nothing The register is examined, 
they are marked as present with faw regularity Tho master is at once fined 
for neglect unless the hoy is manifestly dull Small fines of ono or two annas 
a month are frequently milicted on masters for every hoy over timo in the lowest 
class until the hoy is promoted A master, then, has no temptation to mark boys 
as present, when they are absent Tor, if they arc found to know nothing* and 
are ueelared to be regular, the master is pimished. 

91 There are three Normal schools established to tram teachers for hoys* 
schools in the Central Provinces These schools aro 
Amiuigeni,nta tot tba tnuu ng BjtuatcA in Nagpuf for tlio Maratlu-spcaking districts, 
•cboais "* P"™"? “ jij Itaipur for the Chhaltisgarh division, anS in Jub- 

bulpore for tbo Sau^rand N erbmlda temtones Every 
year candidates for admission to these schools are examined, and n certain num- 
ber of these that pass are nominated to seholarsliips The numbers selected 
vary with the wants of each district It is altrays advisable, so far as practicable, 
to appomt passed Normal school students to the districts from which they were 
sent and m which tUcir relatives live They have greater local weight than 
strangers, and will serve for loss pay near home than m remoter schools On 
admission pupils imdcr ttninmg receive scbolaiships of four, five, or six rupees per 
mensem Pupils sign an agreement that they wiU servo in the Educational 
Department for at least two years after being declared fit, and that they will 
submit to the disciphne of tho Normal school There ore D7 seholarsliips attach- 
ed to tho Juhhulpore Normal school, 40 to the NogpurNormal school, and 60 to 
Haipur. The course in the case of villago schoolmasters lasts for one year, in 
that of town schoolmasters tho course is for two years To each Normal school 
IS attached a practismg school in which the masters aro taught to teach A 
certain number of masters under tvaming attend the practising school m turns, 
so that during their course all receive some practical instruction in teaching 
There is also a hoarding house attached to each school In this hoarding house 
the Normal school students hvo The practising or model school of the Nagpur 
Normal school is the lower vernacular branch^f tho city aided school. It is 
not under tho direct and immediate control of tho Educational Department 
It costs the Normal school nothmg To estabhsh a Government model 
school m connection with tho Nagpur Normal school would he to enter 
into diiect competition with the lower primary branch of the city aided 
school, which IS hardly a stone’s thiow from the training school As already 
explained, all vernacular town schools i\ro primary school*’, and if a town be 
defined, as for the census, then some of our so called town schools are situated 
in places containing less tnan 6,000 inhabitants, and so arc simply largo village 
schools To the Normal schools of Nagpurand Jubbulporo schools of carpentry 
are attached Pupils study m the Normal school for three or four hours aday, 
andicam carpentry for three or four hours 'Whenthesemastersare ready they 
are sent out to open carpentry schools Such carpentry schools are attached to 
schools for general education, and hoys who wish to learn a httle carpentry 
attend them The routine of study vanes from time to time in tho various 
Normal schools, but the followmg was the system pursued m Juhhulpore at a 
time when there was no town school rlfuw 

• A full •sttaid«De<i,aDatt«ida»c» of i x boor, 

U»lr ■ duy'f tltetuluco U aa atunilasco of tbroa boon , 
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I TLo doss prepare a portion of tbeir text "booli. for next clav The 
^ . pupils arc required to derive words of Sanskrit onmn, 

e o e« n5 ncn-Bfl fixplam Braj or locol forms, analyse cach ‘'Cntcnco imd 
parse all difficult words If tbe piece selected bo poctiy, tlic scholars arrange 
the n ords in prose Older 


II El ery student brings daily four or five examples neatly worked out 
Anthact c w his rougb notc book. These arc exammed by the 

' teacher, who imtials each exercise Other examples on* 

the same rule arc then written on tlio blackboard, and the pupils work them on 
their slates Should mistakes he made, the teacher or one of the senior scholars 
docs the example before all the class 


III The teacher draws on the black board a map of the country to be 
^ ^ studied, and directs the attention of the students to 

^ pomts worth remembering A portion of the text hook 

13 then committed to memory, and tlic pupils are required to draw from memory 
on tho black hoard a map of tbo country whoso account they arc reading 
Traced maps are brought by every pupil once a week 


IV The day before the lesson tho pupils are informed what piece thev 
_ arc to write from dictation, They accordingly master 

' " the spelling of all tho words m that piece and wiato it 

from dictation The advantage of this method is that the pupils do not have tbo 
wrong way of spelling impressed on their mind by tho very mistakes they may 
moke 


V Essays on subjects selected by tho teacher arc required fiom tho 
_ students, and lessons on history and school manage 

oDipw 00 meat also cultivate tho pupils power of composition, 

as will he seem 


VI Two or throe pages aro prepared at night and tho students with closed 
„ book's aro examined by the teacher, who himself is 

‘ ^ allowed to use no liook The teacher supplements 

the information of the text-hook, and tho pupils at the c1o«b of the lesson sit 
down and write all they remember Some of tho slates are examined by the 
class master, all cannot be examined Those examined aro read out 


VII The whole school is divided into two groups, one section is taken by 
j the supcnutcudcut, and one by tbo first as«isfant 

j.eii icimee Ecctures framed on tho textbooks used are guen, 

during or after tho lectures the students are freely catechised This year the Ins 
I>cctor General of Education has been able to supply a set of physical apparatus 
to illustrate these lectures Tho superintendent thinks that some of tho best 
model lessons given at the final examination were on elementary science 

Tcciiu c&i t« n a? , VIII Studcuts atc rcquiTcd to — 


(i) Prepare notes of lessons, 

(u) Give model lessons 

(m) Teach in tbo model school 

(iv) Prepare time tables for imagmary schools having any supposed 
number of masters, teachers, classes and hours of study 

(v) Gne Icssons on school management 

(vi) Draw maps and write on the black boanl 
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(rii). Keep common-place-books. Notisof lessons are prepared according 
to a given pattern, and if the subject is geography, they arc accom- 
panied by a neatly drawn map. As the Normal school is divided 
into four classes, four modellessons, one before each class, are given 
daily. Each class teacher has a critique-book in which he remarks 
on tho pupil-teacher's method, mistakes, manner, &c , and those 
remarks are read out in class. The pupil-teacher devotes the last 
five minutes of his lecture to tho examination of his class. Tho 
• value of the lesson is gauged by the amount the class have under- 

stood and remembered. 

IX. Nine students are sent daily in rotation to teach in this school. No 

pupil-teachera arc alloived to administer pumshment. 

The modii Mhoou They icpoit to the master in charge of the model 

school. 

X. Attendance at this school is compulsory. Tlie junior masters take 

^ lit , j, 1 charge of the night school week and week about. On 

' Saturday night’s lectures are given and plays acted. The 

principal of the high school lectured on chemistry and illustrated his lecture 
by experiments. The Inspector General of Education heard lectures on “ diet ” 
and “ school management ” given by two of the assistant teachers, and was 
present at a pHy from the llababharat, which tho men acted well. 

XI The industrial students read with their class from 0 to 0 A ii. They 
indaiirini class practise ftce-hand drawing until 10, andat 2 P. Ji. 

* “* they assemble in the workshop and work until G P. ai. 

Tho superintendent has found that most men who show any taste for drawing 
make good mechanics. The best carpenter is the best draughtsman. 

XII. Each day a class is taken to the gymnasium by the master in 

ormfiMiici charge, and all tho men are put through their exer- 

^ cises by the gymnast. 

XIII. There are weekly examinations, and once a quarter the scholarships 

tte popils arc reamugcd aocoidin- to results. 

The echolarshipsarcof different values. All the classes 
a,TC ppraH^ classes The whole school reedvo the same questions, and thus 
class is compared with class, and teacher with teacher, and there is some emula- 
tion . The results of each oxamination are entered in a register, and tho papers - 
are returned to tho students. Tho questions are then answered on tho black 
board by the teacher before his class. 

The boarding school at Jubbulpore is under tho charge of one of tho assist- 
ant teachers. Similar methods are pursued in Nagpur and Kaipur. 

, ,-r , The curricula of Normal schools embrace 

Tte eumcob of Nonnal KhooU instruction in npoiace 


Lanc-nafTp / 0) Beadiog Bod grammar 

® ® ■ ' I (2) Speliug and band-wntmg 

(1) Antfametic. 

(S) MensnnitioD. 

Xlathematics . t3) Plane table enrveying. 

(I-) Enclid, 1st book. ■) For tbe second jear stu- 

(5) Algebra, eimple equations. / dents only. 

General knowledge i Geof^pby, bistory, and the elements of natural 
” (. pbilomphy. 

School method . (1) Practical teaching end the school mancal 

ib} steal training . (1) Drill and gjmnulic exercises. 
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ci'fTnAi. reoTi'rcct strotT. 


ivn’ti rf innio Qj. In 1&81-S2 tji<» folIowing ucro tliorc^ults of 

ID tw cjjfi. urci, the niiiuial fxamination:— 





ttlroUnct 

Total <r*LI 

1 Anry.! 
[-r-t r-’li. 
f»fh 

j P'f'l 

i 

Nngjur Normal Stliool . . , 


1 

80 

31 

6, US 

1 117 

Julibnij'ore Normal School . . . 

ItJ 

f8 

1 

83 

11,220 

125 

Raij'ur Normal School . . . 

&0 

42 

1 

1 

i 

8, PCS f 

1 

70 

Sarol alpiir pij il tuehcr* . « ' 

.o| 

1 

7 

; ^ 

670 i 

CS 

Total. 

100 1 

1 

iirj 

1 

i;i 

; 

1 

SI, 010 1 

113 


Ttio ahore csi;Yr<hhirc incloses Iho cxpcnditnir* on schools of carpcnlrr 
attacll^l to the formal ficlioo!^.^ In general Matimont Xo. :i puch expendUuro 
IS show n under the head of technical fchooU* expenditun*, and not tinder N'orinal 
school expenditure. Tlio expenditure on «om for onrpcntrj' schools is not 
shotm in the aboto staiomcnt, os that is more than met hy the earnings of tiio 
carpenter schools attached to the JComnl school*. 

95. Tlicro arc in the Central Protinccs 1,5S7 rmslcrs in primary Gorem- 

nitnt hoys’ kIiooI*. Mo'it of thc^e masters* are certi* • 
trained.— 3,4h5arcccrtificatcd. Tlieoair 
iiuu.tT.. dUtriclb in which there arc inanv untrained mastcrj 

ate liinndara, Cljanda and no«lian«:;:a\Kvd. The pay 
of vernacular teachers in Govemment primary schools tnries from 11 «. G to 3*5 
n month. The por'ons drawing levs than Ks, 0 arc monitots in Government 
schools, or pupil-tcachcrs. The prospects of vcmacular tcaclicrs aro fairly good. 

No acmacular teachers can hope to reecUc more than Rs So or 10 a month 
in the Educational Eepartraent. Some men of aj»pro\ctl service obtain appoint- 
ments m otliM departments, such as the Excise l>ct»rtment, where n know lecW 
of English is ml always essential, ilany schoolmasters ate beloved and 
respected by the people. Some schoolmasters manage the village post office, 
and others *cll licenses for forest produce. About twelve years ago, when tho 
Inspector General of Education, visited ono of the nortlicrn circle primary 
school*, hd found v cry few scholars present and the nltcndance unusually had. 
The commUleo, as IS customary, attended Iho inspection, and were asked why 
the attendance had grown so poor, Tliey said—" TIio people find it too expen- 
sive to send their children to school. When tUo master secs any boy idle, ho 
writes him a letter and gives it to one of tho senior scholars, who takes it out 
of school, walks^ round to a side door, and callbg out tlic name of the boy to 
whom the letter is addressed, 63j*s here is a Mtor for you bearing postage. The 
hoy has then to pay half an anna, and if ho gets many bearing letters, it be- 
comes rather espensive." ^ o ,r „ , 
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Ejpenditore on primarj isbooia 9G. TUo costof primary education was thus met in 
om all aonrcc. 1831-82 in the Ceutval Provmces;— 

e. ^ ' 

* i 1 I I 


Soescss 0 ? ntCOME. 

ESfiUSB FLCfAST 
wantoLa. 

Total. 

VESSlCrtiB FBIUIBT 

ecxioois. 

Total 

1 

E 

o 

•i 

S 

% 

i 

1 

"i 

U 

Proriacial Tevemies .... 

Local 

blanUipal granU . . . . 

Fees ... . . . 

Snbsctiptlons 

Other eouRes .... 

Total 

10.23IJ 

i926 

.3.eci 

743 

6.760 

i33C 

3.353 

7,103 

071 

4S 

"is 

430 

Its. 

16,012 

4,283 

6.639 

8,278 

■671 

41,694 

U1.S6C 

11,631* 

1UG3 

4.537 

321 

18.736' 

1.176* 

9.003 

16.725 

1,195 

i'i? 

757 

1,536 

Rs. 

60,630* 

1,11,566 

16,827* 

16.611 

22,019 

3,033 

17.fi63 

17.S43 

601 

85,913 

187,331 

39,831 

2,410 

3,29;605 


Tlie total expenditure from all Bources on primary eduesatioa wag thus 
Rg. 2,05,617. 


Eipead»tn» on primary lehooi* 07. Tho cost may bo tUus compaiei with the returns 
la lS70.7i and J88147, of 1870-71 .* — 


SOCtCBS OT iseous. 

Eoglitb pncDary 
tcbools. 

VeroMnlar pruoary 
■obaola. 

1870.7L 

168142. 

1870.71. 

1681.83, 

TrAvlDcial reTssaes .... 

Cesses ....... 

Municipal grants ..... 

Fees 

Subscriptions . /. s * 

Other sources ..... 

tfot baotro 

A 

Bs. 

16^042 

4)282 

6,039 

8,278 

671 

Bs. 

45^505 
93,540 
18,163 
f 65,259 

Bs. 

60,680 
1,11,666 
15,827 
■) 16,511 
/ 22,019 
3,053 

Total 

■■ 

85,918 

2,10,560 

2,29,605 


There has thus been an apparent increase of expenditure on primary schools 
forhoys and adults of Rs.61, 951. But some of this increase is oidy fictitious, 
as in 1870-71 the expenditure on English primary schools was masse'd with that 
on middle schools. There has been a real increase of more than Es. 19,039 on 
vernacular primary schools. 

98. To every district is allotted a small sum for prizes to primary schools. 

Half of this sum is usually spent by the Deputy Com- 
scbnianbipi nod pn*Bi. missiouer and half by the circle inspector. Tliero is 

also in addition a small sum set aside for each circio inspector and for the Ins- 
pector General of Education for distribution, in prizes. The sum set aside for 
prizes in the budget of 1881-83 was for primary schools Es. 3,300. Books, toys, 
dhoties, knives, caps, pencils, slates, handkerchiefs, pictures, and sometimes 
money and sweetmeats, are given as prizes. Eor ilio last two or three years the 
Inspector General of Education hasreccivedfrom England boxes of cheap prizes, 
> • grcDt to adsiC tebooU. 
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their middle school expenditure has to bo scp-irated from their high school 
expenditure. In 1870-71 the expenditure on high and middle schools was not 
separated from the expenditure on tho primary English school departments. It 
is useless therefore to attempt any comparison. It may ho remarked, however, 
that wldlo in 1870-71 our middle schools passed only 50 scholars, in 18S1-82 
they passed 237 scholars ; and our high schools, which in 1870-71 passed only 
21 at the matriculation examination, passed 51 in 1881-82} and five boys passed 
from a middle school for Europeans and Eurasians. Thus our schools are more 
than twice as efficient as thay were ten years ago. 


103. All the aided middle schools arc in Jubbulpore and Nagpur. There 
“0 aided middle schools except in these towns, 
(a) I OK sag. population of Juhbulpore, witli tho suburb of 

Garha, is 76,705, and the population of Nagpur is 98,299. Government middle 
schools are of two kinds, superior and inferior. Every district has a superior 
middle school at head-quarters except Chhindwara, Balaghat and ilandla, 
which only have inferior middle-class schools. Our inferior middle-class schools 
are situated all over tho provinces in the larger towns, and only in those toivna 
whoso population or Municipalities give something towards their support, 
Mandla and Burba, the head-quarters of Balaghat, being omitted. Tho follow- 
mg table shows tho distribution of middle schools, — all are English schools 
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Nogpur 

0 
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20,910 

Bbaudam . 
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... 
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82 

2,093 

Chanda 

8 

8 

... 

8 
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4.5S6 

Wardha 

5 
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88 
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1,617 
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... 
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81 


81 

943 

Seoul . . 
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43 


43 

1,740 

Jubbulpore . 

3 

1 

5 

6 

83 

ISO 

172 

7,018 

Saugor 
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1 

227 
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5,178 

Damob . 
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2 
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93 

2,828 

Mandla 

... 

1 

... 

1 

56 


66 

988 

Hoshangabad 
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6,821 

Narsingpur 
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2 

103 
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3,581 

Nimar . 

2 
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2 

161 


154 

4,095 

Raipur . . 

2 

8 

... 

3 

154 


154 

3,89S 

Bilaspur 

2 

1 

... 

1 
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1,688 

Sambalpur . . 
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... 
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81 

3,291 
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lOi. The average age of pupils at Govcmmeat middle scliook is 13 57, 
A«r»g(. Igeof pnpii. it a.Jdts tlio avcTago agc at aided middle schools is li'55. 
«nj the CTwJiMd rices or Thc crecds oiwl Kiccs o£ the pupils under instruction 
“••J'"'*"- mayboUnisBlmvB:— 



The llindu scholars are therefore nine times as numerous as the Muham- 
madan pupils, hut tho number of Hindu males is to the munber of Muhammadan 
males in tho population of the Central Provinces as 2G to 1, or the Muham- 
madans avail themselves more largely of middle-class education than do the 
Hindus. » 


105. Tho majority of pupils attending middle schools belong, cveept in 
ciuMirNmniiictitbipopiiitn aided schools, to the lower classes. The social position 
of all pupils in middle schools may he thus shown : — 



106. In all our middle schools English is taught and a vernacular Language, 
and in some schools also a classical language. The 
Sahjecu of iojtrirtioii suhjects o£ instruction aro in Government middle 
schools — 

The Eoghsh language and grammar. 

A vernacular language and grammar. 

A class(cj| laoguagfl and grammar.' 

Composition is taijght id middle schools chienj bj translation 
Copy-writing, writing from dictalion- 

Arithmetic — the whole. 

Algebra— to simple crjuatiotts 
Euclid — 33 propositions of the 1st bool 


rrwlsxt. 


' tbi. (U3 n »« ef ciuji iaitrac*ian Lcia; Sirca 
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crfTC*!. rsOTHfcc* erroRT. 


. General TIio peojrrar*’/ worM. 

, Jlap drawJoff. 


TLo tiitor/ of India in the vcniacutir. 


THjveal /ranfny— Drill and gymnaslif*. 

Instruction is pivcn usually through rnglisln Ercry effort is made to teach 
English os n living langtngc. Great stress is placed on tv good neq^unintance uith 
English and ono vernacular. It is Icll that a boy Tvcll-gTOundwl^m English, and ” 
having a good acquaintance vrith one of the vernaculars, may cnrrj' on his on n 
education after ho leaves school. Boys ncll grounded in these languages, loo, 
pass more easily and n ith greater success through their high school course titan 
those less perfectly acquainted nith EnglUli, 

As our Government high school receives pupils from all the middle schools 
of the Ilindu-spcahing districts of the Central Trovinccs, and as the aided high 
schools of Nagpur receive pupils from the middle schools of the 3Iarathi-spcak- 
ing districts, tlio testimony or the managrri of these schools is important. All 
say that they now reccirc hoys better prepared than formerly. 
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Samtalpur, Mandh, Dliimtari TIic centres must bo numerous, as tUo area of 
tlio Central ProTinces is so considcmWe ami tnvclling difficult The examina- 
tions, too, are iield duiing tbo runs, and in tiie Centml Provinces tbero are a 
good many unbndged rivers It is more convenient to bold tbo middle scliool 
examination in tho rams, as tbo circle inspector and the Inspector General of 
Education are then usually at head quarters TVero the examination held m 
tbo cold ■WKilber it would interfero with tbo tour of mspocting officers It 
used to be held m November, and tbo delay in transmitting the papers and m 
publislimg the results was intolerable The high school classes cannot be 
formed untd tbo results are bnown Tbo subjects of examination are — 


J Tho Eogl sh 

1 —Translation ot ea$f pas 

III Grammar 

t —Easy questions in Eng- 

lansTiaas ncd 

ugts of Enr^hsh into 

a d ireorw I 

Jisli, Eatin or lomacular 

the candidate's 
vernacular, or 

the candidate’s Tcrna 
cular, or of lAtin or 

pi, j 

graminaT 

ItuUn orPrench 

Frcneli into English 


It —The geography of the 
Central Prormces and of 
India especially and tl e 

II Enchd 

11 — Tbc delinitions, nx* 
loms Lc , and the first 
twenty SIX propositions 


outlines of the geography 
of the world 

1 

of Euclid, Back I 1 

IV Mathe-I 
matics 

I —Arithmetic and algebra to 
simple eqoations 


The best scbolars are awarded scholarships, which arc tenable at any high 
school m tbo Central Pronnccs In 1881 82, 1S5 pupils were examined', 314 
passed and 03 earned bisU school scbolarsluns 
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crcTttii. fROTi’fCEs «row. 


. General knoicMje — Tho eeojjrapJij oE the world 
^ Map drawing. 


Tbo liistorjr eC India ia tlie Temacuhr. 


Tiyneal Drill andgjmnaslits 


Instruction is pivcn usually throu!»li rnglisli. Trcry effort is made to te.acli 
Engluli as n liring language. Groat stress is pheed on a good occ^unintancc n-itli 
English and one vemacuhr. It is felt that a boy well.grounded^m English, and 
having a good acquaintance ^nlU one of the ^cmacuhrs, may esury on his own 
education after ho Icai os school. Boys well grounded in tliese languages, too, 
pass more easily and with greater sncctss tlirough their high school course tlian 
those less perfectly acquainted with English. 

As Our Government high school reccircs pupils from all tho middle schooh 
of tlio IIindu-spcakiDg districts of tho Central Provincca, nnd as the aided high 
schools of Nagpur rccciic pupils from the middle schools of the llarathi speak* 
mg districts, the testimony of tho managers of these schools Is important. All 
say that they now receive hoys better prepared than formerly. 
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largest toTms in. tho. Central Provinces In Government middle schools, only 
five boys per school may be exempted from fee payments In the Government 
high school, no hoys are exempts from fee payments It is thought tliat iC 
hoys are poor and clever, they can chtam scholarships ivhich enable 
them to pay fees 


116 Scholarships are given to those boys avho do best in the middle school 

o,. , , . examination Any one under 17 years of a^o may 

“ ‘ compete for these scholarships, and may hold them at 

any recognised high school, proaaded he is a Native of these provinces, or has 
resided m the Central Provinces for at least three years previous to competition 
As ive have already noted 314 scholars passed the middle school exammation 
in 1681 82 To the first 65 hoys scholarships were given , scholarships arc liber- 
ally given m the Central Provinces As there is but one Government higli 
school, and there are no aided high schools out of Jubhulpore and Nagpur, so 
each scholar has to attend a high school from a distance Of 140 students 132 
aro from a distance and 17 from Jabbulpore There were 7u scholarships held 
m the Government high school at tho close of March In tho tree Church 
mission school there ivere 19 scholarships, in the city aided school, Nagpur, 
18, m the St Prancis DeSqles school five, and m the Church mission school, 
Jubhulpore two Pupils may select toholdthcsescholarships at any high school, 
Government or amedorunaided Asso many seholais attend high schools from 
a distance, hoarding schools are cstabbshed Prizes iiro given m Government 
middle schools after examination hy the circle inspector Prizes are also given 
to aided schools occasionally There are five scholarships attached to the Saugor 
middle school The J uhbulpore Government high school was formerly located 
at Saugor, but was removed to Jubhulpore for convenience of inspection, Saugor 
not being on the line of railwiy Theyarepartlypaid forfrom the old Saugor 
school fund, which has been credited to Govermnent Of tho 70 middle school 
scholarships 67 were gamed by Natives and three hy Europeans, IS n ere gamed 
by Government schools, and 22 by aided ^cliools The nature of the examination 
lias been already described m paragrapU 108 


lie TLero is but one Government bi"h school m the Central Provinces 
Hjgi la lie Ctairti It IS a provincial high school, and receives scholars 
rrerincM only from Government middle or aided middle schools 

conducted by Native gentlemen. Itdoesnotrcccivescholarsfrom tho Anglican 
Church mission school at Jubhulpore, as thatschool has its own high school 
department , imlcss mdeed the manager of that school gives a parsed middle 
school student a letter saying tint the manager desires that the hoy may bo 
admitted There were at the close of 1881 82 149 scholars in tho Government 
high school at Jubhulpore, of whom, as beforo mentioned, 13^ came from dis 
tncts remote from Jubhulpore and 17 were educated in the Jubhulpore city aided 
middle school conducted hv Native gentlemen Besides tho Government high 
school there are four aided high schools llie Government high school contains 
149 scholars, tlie four aided high schools 172 scholars The Govci-nment high 
school pass^ 22 scholars at the matriculation examination The four aided 
hi^h schools passed* 29 scholars The cost of the Government high school with 
149 pupils to provincial revenues was Es 8 o30, and tho cost of tho four 
aided schools with 172 scholars to pronncial and Municipal revenues was 
Rs 7,234 

117 Tho statistics of liigh ‘school education arc given in paragraph lOl and 
Tieeiie„t of ‘ciwi «da- m tlic forms appended to this report It is hardly 
«t,on necessarj to repeat them here It is sufficient to 

observe that 321 high school scholars at Government and aided schools cost 
Rs 24 604, of which tho State paid Rs 14,842 Mumcipahtics paid Rs 922 
Tho fees amounted to Rs 2,462, and subscriptions to Rs 5,79S Municipalities 
give to aided high schools, but gi^o nothing to tho Government high 
school 

> rr« fcltsUn *1*0 pisKil Crams miliL<*<^rcr Earopnu ssJ EaniUoi. 

tecnl rnTla«l. 
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Iii 3 class and the results are communipated to tlia head master. The same 
system of marUng attendance is adopted in middle schools as ra pnmary schools. 
The writer of this report does not rememher dunng the last 20 ye^irs any 
attempt being made by any Govemment middle schoolmaster to cheat m 

recorchng attendance. As the payment by result system has not 

into our aided middle schools, aided middle schoolmasters are not exposed to 
any temptations to cheat. 

113. Middle schoolmasters are usually matriculated, — some have passed 
the F. A., — two or three are graduates. In the Central 
Huiaia<k89 ichooimasWrt, tieit Provinccs fof somo years past, clerks of the court, 
paj and pro.pccu. talisildars, noib tahsCdars, have been recruited from 

middle schoolmasters, or from men who were once middle schoolmasters. The 
Native gentleman selected for the most onerous and lesponsible duty f^ng to 
the bead of the census office was once a middle-class schoolmaster in 
provinces. Consequently we obtain very competent men. They ha,ve not had 
any especial training in teaching, hut tliey have ’passed before obtaining their 
appointments probably some 30 or 12 or more years at school and colkge, and 
they have observed the methods pursued, and they adopt them. They also 
ea'^erly read any books on the art of teaching circulated to the hbraries^ The 
toSil number of Govemment middle-class schoolmasters is 85. Their pay 
vanes from Es. 16 to Es 200 Their prospects arc good. Similar remarks 
apply for tlie most part to aided schools. ^ . rt i 

The expenditure from all sources on middle schools is shown m General 
Form No. 3, and also in paragraph 102 of this Eeport. 


114. Govemment middle schools are of two classes, inferior middle schools 
and superior middle schools The fee-rates in the 
reel, their ratei wd »*«Tnpiion» superior middle schools, OT zUa schools, are for agri" 
{cou> pnjiuout culturists fouT annas, and for non-agnculturists eight 

annas. In mfenor middle schools, boys pay three annas if they are the sons of 
ngrieulturists, and six annas if they ore the sons of non-agriculturists. In 
middle-class aided schools, all of which are situated in the towns of Nagpur 
or Jubbulpore, and therefore cannot he compared with Government middle 
schools not situated in such populous places, tbo fee-rates vary. In the Free 
Church school, Nagpur, the fees in the middle department vary from five to 
eiglit annas, in the city aided school the fee is six annas for the middle 
department, and in the Anglican Ohuich mission middle school at Jubbulpore 
the fees vary from one anna to eight annas. In Government middle soliools, 
the fees are either paid into the treasury or .arc deducted from the establish- 
ment bill. The fee collections in Government high and middle schools are 
shown below. They have steadily increased during the last three years. 



1879 80. 

1880-81. 

2SS1 82 


Ha. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Government high and middle schools . , . 


5,621 

6,185 

Aided M ... 

3,010 

3,662 

3,974 


The average number of boys enrolled in Government liigh and middle 
schools in 1881-83 was 1,811. This ^ves an average rate of about Es. 4 per 
ammra, or four annas per month per 1 k^. The average number of boyscnrolkd 
la aided high and middle schools uas <581, which gives an average annual rate 
of Es. G4 per boy, but this rate inedades fees for European and Eurasian boys, 
boarding fees as wellasschoolmgfccs; andsuchfees vai-y from Ec.l to Es. 5, and 
from Es. 8 to lls 16 a month for ea^ so lipTar oi boarder. And it must be re- 
membered, as before mentioned, that the aidedmiddlc and high schools arc in the 
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bluest tOTOS m tliQ Central Provinces In Government aiititlle schools, only 
fl\ e hoys per school may be etemptctl from fee payments In the Government 
high soliool, no boys arc exempted from fee payments It is thought that if 
boys are poor and clever, they can ohtnm scholarsbips which anil enable 
tbeni to pay fees 


115 Scholarships arc given to those hoys who do best m the middle school 
8,k.l „hir. .«i p, ... ciaramatjon Any one under 17 years o! age may 

compete for these scholarships, and may hold them at 
any recognised high school, provided ho js a Native of these provinces, or lias 
resided in the Central Provinces for at least three years previous to competition 
As WB have already noted 314 scholars passed the middle school examination 
in 1681 82 To the first Go hoys scliolarships n ere given , scholarships are liber- 
allv given in the Central Provinces As there is hnt one Government high 
school, and there are no aided high schools out of Jnbbulpore and Nagpur, so 
each scholar has to attend a high school from a distance Of 149 students 132 
are from a distance and 17 from Jubbnlporc Tbero were 76 scbohrslups held 
in tbo Government high sebool at the close of March In the Tree Church 
mission school there were 19 scholarships in the city aided school, Nagpur, 
IS, in the St Francis DcSilcs school five, and m the Church mission sthool, 
Jubbulporo two Pupils may select to holdtliescscholarships at any high school, 
Government or aided or unaided As so many scholars attend high schools from 
a distance, boarding schools are established Prizes are gu en m Government 
middle schools after ovammation by the circle inspector Prizes are also given 
to aided schools occasionally Theroare five scliolarships attached to the Saugor 
middle school The Jubbulporo Government high school was formerly located 
at Saugor, hut was removed to Jubbnlporc for convenioncc of inspection, Saugor 
not being on the line of railn ly They arc partlv paid for from the old Saugor 
school fund, which has been credited to Govemment Of tho 70 middle school 
scholarsDips 07 were gamed by Natives and three by Europeans, 48 were gained 
by Government schools and 22 by aided schools The nature of tho examination 
has been already described m paragraph 10$ 


110 There is hut one Govemment lugh school m the Central Provinces 
II Rh ieiiooi. w ibfl Cintrii It 13 a provincial high school and receives scholars 
Fror DCM. only from Gov emment middle or aided middle schools 

conducted by Nativ e gentlemen. It doesnot receive scholars from the Anglican 
Church mission school at Jubbulporo, as that school has its own high school 
department, unless indeed tho manager of that school gives a passed middle 
*;chool student a letter saying tliat the manager desires that tho hoy may be 
admitted There were at the close of 1881 82 149 scholars in the Government 
high school at jubhulpore, of whom as beforo mentioned 132 came from dis 
trictsremoto from Jubbulporo and 17 were educated in the Juhhulpore city aided 
middle school conducted by biativc gentlemen Besides the Government high 
school there are four aided high schools The Government Uiffh school contains 
149 scholars, tho four aided high schools 173 scholars Tho Government high 
school passed 22 scholars at the matriculation cxammation The four aided 
high schools passed* 20 scholars The cost of tho Government high school with 
149 pupils to provincial revenues was Rs 8o30, and the cost of the four 
aided schools with 172 scholars to provincial and ilumcipal revenues was 
Rs 7,234 


117 The statistics of lugh school education are given mparagraph lOl and 
Tbe eiwnt ef 1) »ii . iMi cJu in the forms appended to this report It is hardly 
e»toB necessary to repeat them here It is suIBuent to 

observe tlial 321 lugb school scholars at Government and aided schools cost 
Bs 24,604 ofwlucbtbe State paid Bs 11843 Mumcipabties paid Rs 923 
Tho fees amounted to Bs 2 452,mdsubsciiptions to Bs 5,708 Mumcipabties 
give to aided high schools, but give nothing to the Goverament high 
school 

> F v« mIidIus «]» piu«dfc«m»aUn«ieboeliwEDr(>p<Aaisail Faruuai. 
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118. There are but two classes in Ligli schools. In the two classes the 

SDbectiofjMtnictioD P^pHs arcpicparcd for tho entrance csammation of the 

D jec 0 >n» roc I D Calcutta Universitf. 

The curriculum in the Government high school is as follows : — 
PREPARATORY ENTRANCE CLASS. 

JEnglish. — Lethbridge’s Easy Selections, niley^’s Grammar with Exercises; 
Gordon’s Exercises, Part 1 ; llorell’s Analysis and Parsing. 

Sanskrit . — ^First Bookof Sanskrit -^year’s course. Second Book of Sanskrit 
i year’s course and Shastris Notes. 

Tersian . — ^Entrance course, appointed by Calcutta University, part of the: — 
Persian Grammar with notes by the Moulavi. 

Sistortj. — Lethbridge’s History of India, whole. 

Geography. — ClarLe’s Geographical Reader. 

Mathemtics . — Euclid I, II, and part of III, with introduction to men- 
suration. Algebra to simple equations. Arithmetic, the whole. 

ENTRANCE CLASS. 

English . — Selections appointed hy Calcutta University. Hiley’s Gram- 
mar with Exercises. Gordon’s Exercises Part H. Analysis and 
Parsmg. 

Sanskrit . — Course as appointed by Calcutta University. Grammar and oral 
notes by the Shastri. 

Pcrsina.— Entrance course appointed by the University, and rcvisal of 
the work done in the preparatory entrance class. Grammar and notes 
by the Sloulavi. 

S’ls/ory.— Edith Thompson’s History of England. Revisal of Lethbridge’s 
History of India. 

Blanford’s Physical Geography. Revisal of Clarke’s Geo- 
graphical Reader. 

Maihematics. — ^Euclid, books I to IV. Algebra to simple equations. 
Arithmetic, the whole. 

The curriculum in aided high schools is similar, except that in European 
and Eurasian schools Latin is studied instead of Sanskrit or Peisian, Tlie 

jiiitnUoi* rrf afnfiviTio' EnMiali -wna 3*^1 ft ftlnaaiftnl Innminrfo 317 
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and 45 to the lower classes. Of those ■belongin'' to the middle chsses, 71 arc tlio 
cliildrcn of Government servants. The JIahammadans that attend high schools 
arc 17, the Hindus 20S, tlto Native Christians two, and Europeans and Eurasians 
two. The Hindus arc to the Huhammadans in the proportion of 17 to 1 , Tlio 
Hindu population is to the Sluhammadan population as 20 to 1. Thus in high 
schools, in middle schools and in primaiy schools there arc to be fonnd in propor- 
tion to the population more iluhammadans than Hindus. The social position of 
scholars in aii the high schools of the Central Erovinces may he thus 
tabulated : — 
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123. Efires are given by the Inspector General of Edoeation and by tbo 

. , president o! the high school after the annual esamina- 

Scbeisn Tocach of the first two boys in tho matriculation 
examination, is given a prize of 23 rupees. In 18S1-82, 58 schobrs and teachers 
passed tho matriculation oxamiaation, and scholarships were given to the first 40. 
Tho value of the scholarships varies from 12 rnpecs to 7 rupees. Europeans 
and Eurasians receive the more biglily-paid scholarships. They are called Sit 
Stafford NortUcote ecliokrships. Last year four European boys obtained 
/ichobrships after passing the entrance examination, one of them obtaining the 
second pbee among the Central Provinces’ candidates. 

124. For tho sons of Native Chiefs a Ilajkumar school has been opened. 

At thpcloso ot March thoromre 10 students. They 
tii« clacittloa of th< (ou of x>Ut« arc wanls ol government or the sons oi zemindars and 
feudatory Chiefs. PouroftholBpupilsarcllaj.Gonds. 
The feudatories of Khyr3g.arh, Sarangarh, Sakti and Nandgaoa are reprc'^cntcd. 
Tbo fee charged is Rs. 23 or Its. 50 a month according to the estate of tho 
pupil. Each student has two rooms besides a cooling and dining room, and 
there U ample room for servants, ponies, &c. Cricket and lawn tennis grounds 
are about to be bid out. Tlio president of the Juhhulpore coUego is the 
mana'^er of the wards’ institution. Tbo pupih aro from 10 of the 18 districts 
of the Central Provinces. Pour are from Raipur and four from Jubbulpore. 
The school uas only commenced in Janaary 1852. Tho vem.'icular subjects of 
studv arc those taught iu our icmacubrscbools, and Engli^It is t.nugbt as in 
our middle schools. During tho hours, for recreation tho pupils ride and shoot, 
and visit places of interest intlioneiglibourlioodof Jubhulporc. A full account 
of this school is given in the last report on education for 1831-82. 

123. Tlicrc are very few iruliammadans in the Central Provinces, But 
Tvherever they are mimrrous, provision is made for in- 
SpMui oiMiifM ..icritii lof Ui* gtniction in Urdu, and in some places c«pcchl schools 
♦dncatico of departments have been opened, as at Powni, Bhan- 
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dara, llantiJa, Ha jpur, Kband w^a, andBuihrmpw. In out scliooU Mulmmtnadivns 
are m proportion to tbe number of tboMubammadan population more numerous 
than nindus. 

120. For the education of the peasantry, Tillage schools arc established. 

They have been already described. A special fund, 
jr«tnt R-joptni for tio education called tho two per cent, cess, is collected for tbe sup- 
« t e peaiau rjr. schools. TJjo ccss IS sct Hsido boforo tbo 

Government revenue is D:reil. So that Government give half of thecesaand 
tbo peasantry give half. The curricula for village schools aro shown in the 
Appendiru Scbolatalups are provided tenable at a superior vernacular school or 
at a middle class English school. Thus tho son of a peasant may proceed event- 
ually to a college. 

SECTION in-D. 

COLLrOlATE I^STRUCTIOV. 

127. There is only one Government college in tho Central Provinces, and 
this merely lias firstand “^econd year classes. Directly a 
• scholar passes his D. A. examination, if he wish to 

continue his education he must go to a college in some 
other province, or give up his higher education altogether. In 1680-81, a third- 
year class had been cstabltahed, but it nns not sanctioned by tbo Government 
of India and was closed. Eight of tho ten students composing tho ebss went 
to Canning College, Lucknow, and one to ituir College, Allahabad, to finish 
their education, There is an unaided college department attached to the Saint 
Erancis de Sales aided high school, but it has only two scholars. They are both 
Europeans, The number of passes from the provincial college since 1671 may 
bo thus shown 
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Theaveragenumberofpassesforeachof the first six years was I’G, and the 
average numljer of passes for the last sir years has been 10 3. The total number 
of passes during the last 12 years has been 90. 


128. The coUege statistics aro as follows : — 
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Of thcs C5 stndents in tlic Gorernment college 69areIIindus, oneisaNative 
Christian, and fire ate Muhammadans. In the unaided college both the students 
are Europeans. Thus the Muhammadans in the Central Provinces attend pri- 
mary and secondary schools and coll^^ in greater 'nmnbers in tho proportion 
to the total iluhammadan male population, than do Hindus. 

129. Porty-one of the B9 Hindus are Bralimans and Hajputs, 12 are 
soeui pos. 1.011 of ttnJeuu m tiic Hayasths and Vaidyas, and sis belong to lovrer castes. 
Oin-emjDfoi «i3eg«. Only tvTO of tlvo wUole do students belong to the upper i 

classes of society, 4G bolonc to the middle classes, 39 being the children of 
Government servants ; 17 belong to the lower classes. All this may bo thus 
shown : — 
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130. As already noted 17 -were i>rcsented for examination of whom 10 
, passed, six ’ in the 2iid grade, and four in the 3rd 
To six of these ten, scholarships were given 
of the value of Its. 15 a month to enable them to 
continue their education at a foreign college. Tlie second language of five of 
tho presented students'was Persian and of twelve was Sansluit. 

181, As we have no third year classes at our coUego we lose sight of some 
rf '®'>o graduate itom foteiga coneges. 

>V e have records concenung a few, as 


(1) , Mr. Behari Lai, B. A., Vizianagrom gold medallist, lately employed 

in the mission school, Jubbulpore. 

(2) . Mr. Manohar Damodar Ratnaparkhe, B. A., zila inspector of schools, 

Sombalpur. 

(3) . Mr. Purna Chandra Mukhopadhyay, M. A., LL B. 

(4) , Mr. BapuBaoHada, M. A. (honors in Sanskrit), Extra Assistant, 

Commissioner. 

(5) . Mr. Hari Lakshman Induikar, M. A. (honors in physical science), 

officiating head master Hormal school, Nagpur. 

(G). Mr. Vinayak Moreshwar Eelkar, M. A, (honors in physical science), 
assistant master, Burhanpor. 

(7) . Mr. Dhondo Sakharam, L 0. E , assistant engineer, 0. P. 

(8) . Mr. Balaji Gangadhar, Moborrir L. 0. E., local funds engineer, 

Hcoli. 

(9) , Mr. Anant Eamchandra GadgU, L. 0. E, local funds engineer, 

Jubbulpore. 

(10) . Mr. Gopal Eamchandra Bonjjre, B. A., naib tahsUdar. 

(11) . Mr. Ambica Charan, B. A., LL. B. 

(12) . Mr. All Baza Kban, M. A. Holds an important office in Hyderabad. 

(13) . Mr. Kashhaath Kesheo, B. A., Studying for M. A. 

(14) . Mr. Kshetro Mohan, B. A. 


1 1 _The *eppe( ' inclade whata Isoms smosoU ts Bi. 10, 000 s y«r, if derired from GaTsromsoe 
Mrrics. S(UU$ or profeisioni, or from trtds. 

11.— Tbs ‘raiddls elasMS* uiclode tbocs below tbs vppsr tluscs, wbo ars (1) oSesrsof Gsreroinest otbsr 
lli»a meaisl servanM, eosoublw, isd tbs Uk«, (?) hslders of realised property jielding an income of Ri.SOOa 
«eiraDdlf«thtnR».10,000;(3)profes5ionolioea«Mli loeomea of oon than IU.SOO pa annum, bat Ira than 
lU. XO.OOOi (i) merebanta, bankers, and Ius« trader* «>tb Eoeomes of mors thin Be. SCO bnt Ira tbaa Rt. 10 000 

per armii^^^ «lcwcr claMei ’ Include all wbo aro not melnded in lb* otber twtf 

Only Itoftbe under gndniUe rcceiredtny porttoa of tbsirpnnuiiy or middle edscation in toboclr is Jobbn'pore 
tbs remiuiiiag 51 studente are from Kbooli in olber distnet* ^ 

Central freTlaece. Ig 
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(5). KunjBchariL'il.BA.; pay Its 100; teaches 1*6151111 to all the classes. 
(G). Mr. Nanak Ohund, n a..; pay Its. 80; teaches history to the first 
year college class and Bullish, histoj7, geography, and mathematics, 
to one section, of the preparatory class. • 

(7) . Mr. Qliantaya; pay Us. 50; teaches logic to the first year’s college 

class and English, history, geography, and mathematics, to one 
section of tho preparatory class, « 

(8) . Mr, Jogendro Nath; pay fis. 23 ; derk and librarian. 

135. The fee rates arc Ea. 3 per mensem. No scholars are allowed to 
Flcs read free. 


136. All scholarships in the Juhhulpore college are awarded for success at 
sctoianbiM entrance examination. Scholarships for success 

_ at the r A. examination or at the B A, and^t the 
first examination in civil engineering are held at foreign colleges. There are 
51 scholarslups held in the Jubhulporo college. They vary in value fromEs. 7 
to Es. 10 a month. As there is only ono Government college in the Central 
Provinces, scholarships are given liberally to enable pupils to attend from n 
distance; 51 of tho C5 under-graduates aro from out-districts and are not 

{ lermancut residents of Juhhulpore. There is an excellently managed hoarding 
lOUse, and a medical officer is especially deputed to look after the sanitary 
arrangements of ths college, Normal school^ and Eajkumar school boarding 
houses, and to attend to thoso that are ill. Tho distribution of scholarslups 
held at all colleges and tho amount sanctioned may bo thusshown. The jrfzuor 
scholarships had, on the 1st January 1882, two years to run, and tho senior 
scholarships ono year only. 
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0,888 
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Total 

CoiLEQE ScuouasBirs roft EoRomss avd Eoiusiams. 
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Sir SUlTonl Nortbeote Sriio)arali>Fs 12 to 20 ropoos euh . . . 
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4 
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Total 

1,104 


The sam spent in 1881-82 was Es 7/955, The whole of wliich sum except 
Es. 108, was paid from provincial revenues. 

137. The graduates that have joined the public service or have adopted 
other professions are, so far as they are known, shown 
ha™ in paragraph 131. It is difficult in these provinces 

Urn h>;r«i prof fiiioti or «i8 f to cOBSidcr tho effect of coUegiate education apart 
twB oi aril eagioeenoff from high school education. We have never had a 

complete coEego staff It has not been permitted to us to educate our college 
students above the E. A. standard. Havii^ reached that standard we have 
been compelled to send our students to graduate at some foreign coUegCi Many 
men rather than go to a distant province to complete their college education 
have stopped short at the termmation of tho E. A. course ; others havo been 
satisfied with matriculation In the historical summary it is mentioned that 
when the provinces were first formed nearly all tho Native official class were 
foreigners. 'There was no educated class of men in tho Central Provinces from 
wliich to select persons suitable for responsible posts. Now, though the 
Educational department has only existed for 20 years, eleven Extra Assistant 
Commissioners out of a total numliOT of thirty have either served in the 
educational department or were educated in our schools. Similarly there are 
14 tahsildars, 16 naih-tahsildars, one assistant engmeer, two engineers for local 
works, 13 clerks of the court, or altogether there are 643 persons holding 
ministerial appointments of moro or less importance, n ho have been educated 
in our schools and colleges. TIicso officers are dbtnhuted all over the Central 
Provinces, and may ho thus shoivn : — 
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132 The library o£ tho JuliLulpore college and high school contains 
coli^.ta,™ ..a th. „i»i aipwatcls ol 1.000 Tolumes Tlic books aro rougWy 
to wh eh thoj «r« niei dividctl wto tuc following cl'isscs — 

* la) Oriental literature comprising books in (1) Sanskrit, (2) Persian and 
Arabic, (3) Ilmdi and Mantbi, and (i) Urdu 
(6) Books on mental philosophy, logic, hw, political economy, 6.C 
(c) Natural philosophy, science, Axs 

{(I) Bonks of reference such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, Gazetteers, 
atlases, &c 

(e) History, biography 
(/) Mathematics 
(y) Poetrv 

(A) Miscellaneous English literature 

The number of hooks under some of these heads is not \ cry large antP for 
a school library considerable additions are necessary Books of trarel and 
biography, in which most hoys and j oung men take tho greatest interest uro very 
few 'lhercis,onthootlicrhand a considerable number of books not particularly 
•0 ell suited for a school library such as Bcaumout and Plctebcr's works m Id- 
volumes, British Essayists in 45 aolumes, Ac These books are seldom ornerer 
used by the students 

Books aro issued weekly to all students who ask for them No fee is 
charged During tho year 1831 there were 827 entries of hooks issued to stu- 
dents Tins by no means shows the full extent to winch the library is used, as 
the hooks of reference arc not allowed to he taken out of the hbrary They 
are consulted ^ilv and hourly by both maslcra and students 

183 A small set of chemical apparatus and a fcir cliemicals have been 
supplied Ihe uccertamtj of the continuation o! 
bi^cTod.^ ** "'‘^ *’’''*"*** ^*^ chemistry in IhoP A course has prevented tho Educa- 
tional Department from asking for a complete set of 
apparatus Now that physics have definitely taken thoplacc of chemistry for tho 
1 A examination, application has been made for a very complete set, after a 
Bcliemo drawn up for Mr Croft the Director of Pubbe Instruction, Bengal, by 
Mr Eliott, 5t A , Professor in the Presidency College 
iuc«iieind«xpe diB«f<iin«ii 131- Tho cxpeuiliturc fxom all sources maybe 

»4ure«,pleol«g»»l»ff thUS sllOWn — 
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Government College 
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C5 

67 

50 
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0435 

1,178 


10 613 



Unaided College 
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1 

1 

50 



1 DOO 

1000 




lo the Jubbulporo college IS attached a high school The staff for the 
college and high school is the same, that is, the staff of teachers and profcs<Jors 
manage both departments 


(1) President, Mr Young, pay Ks 600, teaches Enghsh chemistry 

and logic to the 2nd years class, choimstry to the 1st year’s class, 
and assists in the English of the entrance or high school class. 

(2) Professor of Mathematics, Mr J n Pirth, pay Its 300, teaches 

mathematics to tho 1st and 2nd year college classes and to the 
entrance, and teaches English to tho first year s college class 

(3) Professor of Sanskrit, Koilas Chandra Datta, it. A ,payBs*200, 

teaches Sanskrit to all tho classes 

(4) Mr DwarkanathS^kar, pay Bs 180, tcacheshiskuytotbesecond year 
college class, Enghsh, history, and geography, to the entrance class 
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' (5). Kunj Beliari Lai, B.A- ; pay Rs. 100; teaches Persian to all the classes. 
(C). Hr. Nanak Olmnd, b.a.; pay Its. 80; teaches history to tho first 
year college class and English, history, geography, and mathematics, 
to one section of the preparatory class. • 

(7) . Hr. Ghantaya; payRs. 60; teaches logic to tho first year’s college 

class and English, history, geography, and mathematics, to one 
section of the preparatory class. ’ « 

(8) . Hr. Jogendro Nath; pay Hs. 25 ; clerk and librarian. 

133. The fee rates arc Rs. 2 per mensem. No seliolars are allorved to 
F«f read free. 


136. All scholarships in tho Juhhulporc college aro arrarded for success at 
_ . . . „ tho entrance examination. Scholarships for success 

' at the P. A. eianun.ation or at tho B. A., and jit tho 

first examination in civil engineering are held at foreign colleges. There are 
51 scholarships held in the Juhhulporc collide. They vary in value from Rs. 7 
to Rs. 10 a month. As there is only one Government college in tho Central 
Provinces, scholarships are given liberally to enable pupils to attend from a 
distance ; 61 of the 65 under-graduates are from out-distriefs and aro not 

E ermanent residents of Juhhulporc. There is an eiccllently managed boarding 
ouse, and a medical officer is especially deputed to look after tho sanitary 
arrangements of ths college. Normal school^ and Rajkumar school hoarding 
houses, and to attend to those that are ill. The distribution of scholarsUtps 
held at all colleges and tho amount sanctioned may ho thus shomi. Tho jumor 
scholarships had, on tho Ist Januaiy 1882, tw^o years to run, and the senior 
scholarships one year only. 
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The sum spent in 1881-82 iras Rs. 7,955. Tho whole of which sum except 
Rs. 108, was paid from provincial revenues. 

137. The graduates that have joined tho puhlio service or have adopted 
other professions are, so far as they arc known, shown 
h piragripb 131. It b difficult ia these provinces 

tJ.» itTii protffaion or tho pror»- to coDsidcr tbo cffcct of colleslito education apart 
non of ei«u ongiaCTring school cducation. IVc ha VO uovcr had a 

complete college staff. It bos not been permitted to us to educate our college 
students above tho P. A. standard. Raving reached that standard wo have 
hcon compelled to send our students to graduate at some foreign college. Hany 
men rather than go to a distant province to complete their college cducation 
liavo stopped short at tho tcrnunalion of^ tho P. A. course ; others have been 
satisfied with matriculation. In the liistorical summary it is mentioned that 
when tho provinces were first formed nearly all tbo Native official class were 
foreigners. There was no educated class of men in tho Centra! Provinces from 
which to select persons suihihlo for rcsponsihlo posts. Now, though the 
Educational Department has only existed for 20 years, eleven Extra iVssistant 
Commissioners out of a total number of thirty have cither served in the 
education^ department or were educated in our schools. Similarly there are 
It tahsildars, 16 naib-tahsildan, ono assistant engineer, two engineers for local 
worla, 13 clerks of tho court, or altogetlier there are 513 persons holding 
ministerial appointments of more or less importance, who have been educated 
in our schools and colleges. Tliesc officers are distributed aU over the Central 
Provinces, and may be thus shown i— 
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In the above table officers of tho'IklucaiiODal Department arc not included. 
Such’ officers have all been educated in Government or aided schools and 
colleges. 

° \ 

138. From tho.previons paragraphs it will have been seen that many of 
Tbo»ff«i Ot coii^mte (a.troc. graduates and under-graduates hold important 
toaon tun e«ner»i edoeation and posUions undcT the local administration. Their 
of .he people. influence must therefore bc widcly felt. They are 
the exponents of Govemraont policy as well as its administrators. There are 
no great employers of labour, few wealthy merchants requiring young men of 
education and abihty. It is for theso reasons that up to the present tunc most 
of our graduates and under-gradnatos have sought admission to the Govern- 
ment service. The table given above is manifestly incomplete. It does not 
include the medical officers, the upper subordinate staff of railways or. the 
telegraph department. _ All theso departments are very largely recruited from 
our high schools and colleges. These departments simply could not exist m 
any state of efficiency, or would ho filled with foreigners, were it not for tho 
Government and aided schools and colleges of tho Central Provinces. Every 
year, tho aid that officers of all departments receive from thcir subordinate 
staff is becoming more and more efficient. In process of timo when education 
becomes tho fashion, and ignorance is thought disgraceful, the larger zemindars 
and wealthier merohants will ho educated men. 

Tho effect of our higher education has been, and will he, to render its 
recipients, if their legitimate aspirations are gratified, more and more loyal and 
law abiding. They will be more amenable to reason, and will acquiesce less 
cheerfully in authority not supported by reason. There is one estate, the fourth 
estate, that is now almost wholly unrepresented. Thcro arc hardly any venia- 
cubr books in ^forathl, or Urdu, or Hindi, to read, and tbeir production is not 
at aU remunerative. 

Here is a profession almost wholly unropresented in India. There is no 
reading public and there are few hooks to read. It is, if for this reason only, 
ahsolntely necessary that primary and secondary instruction should advance 
together. 

There are now in tho Central Prpvinccs only 167,023* males and 
4,187 femafcs, not under instruction, aWo to read and write. Tliafc is, only 
3 per cent, of the male population can read and write. Before the creation 
of a popular literature there must bo a reading public possessed of means and 
leisure. 


SECTION in-E. 

• Feiiale Education. 

130. There are 84 girls’ schools in tho Central Provinces with 3,603 pupils. 

1^0 of the schools with 11 pupils arc tho middle 
itititent. departments of EngHsh schools, and five arc English 

primary schools. 

Besides these schools arc three mixed schools for Europeans and Eurashms, 
one at Kagpur, another at Khandwa, and a third at Kimpleo. Tlic two middle 
schools arc for Europeans and Eurasians hut ono of tho two has a rative girls’ 
school department, included aircadyiu tho numherof schoolsgircnabove, so also 

' Forty nloe tboosoal foerhoad-td *od i ity four En la lo»»ins caly 107 S-S djUiVat*! 

3l,6Sl vilUgi* to «*d »ai wnte, Ku, I, *1 Xbo r»!o of Osrw • (tUjjo. 

C(9J«1 f rw U wo* . 
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one of tlie English * schools is a Natiye orphanage. There arc thus in all 
78 schools for Nativo girls in the Central Provinces. Sixty-fonr of the schools 
yath 2,670 scholars are Govemmont schools, and 12 schools with 423 scholars , 
are aided vernacular schools. Schools forNative girls have steadily decreased 
for the last ten years. In 1871 there were 137 Government schools with 4,491 
scholars, and an average attendance of 2,489 or not 19 per school ^ Now as 
mentioned, there are hut G4 Government vernacular girls’ schools with 2,676 
scholars and an average attendance of 1,719. which gives about 27 per school. 
The system of marling attendance is more strict than it was ten years ago. 
Then, all girls were marked ns present, who attended for ever so short a time 
each day. Now, no girl is marked as present, who attends for less than three hours 
daily, and an attendance in the morning only, is marked as half an attend- 
ance. As Government girls’ schools have decreased in number, so aided girls* 
schools have increased. In 1670-71 there was but one aided vernacular girls’ 
school with 30 scholars, now there are 12 such schools with 423 scholars and 
an average attendance of 2B3. Tho only district in which girls’ schools really 
flourish IS Saugor. But even there they would rapidly deteriorate, if either civil 
authorities, or committcea or inspectors or inspecting sclioolmastcrs relaxed their 
efforts. TTie really good girls’ schools are very few in number The best are 
those of Khurai, Deon, Garhakotah, Bhandara and llungch Others are fair 
schools, as at Burhanpur, Powni, Slecmauahad, Seoni, Laknadon, Chappara and 
so on. Girls* schools are not nearly so clicap as hoys* schools, and so long as 
the people maintam their present attitude towards them, they never can bo so. 
The llarathas, of all the people in tho Central Provinces, are the most regard- 
less of the school education of their girls The writer docs pot know half a 
dozen Maratha gentlemen who take any interest in female education. Some of 
the officials mdeed have tried to make schools popular by sending their own 
daughters. Educational operations only commenced 20 years ago m the Cen- 
tral Provinces, and it is perhaps too early to expect that men who hardly 
appreciate the education of their sons, should <»ire about the education of their 
daughters. The class of girls that attend Government schools is much tho 
same as those that attend aided schools. Pot there is no competition between 
Government and aided girls’ schools Great care is taken not to place any 
Government girls’ school near an aided girls* school. Most of the girls' schools 
are situated m towns Twenty-six out of the 48 towns of tho Central Pro- 
vinces having 6,000 or more inhabitants have girls’ schools. In ten other 
towns there used to ha girls’ schools, hut they had to bo closed for want of sup- 
port To show how good a girls’ school may he made, when the people interest 
themselves in the school and there is an adequate staff, the writer gives an 
extract from his diary after a visit to the Khurai school in the Saugor dis- 
trict : — 

There were 30 girls present ont of 103 enrolled The average attendance has been 81 
per cent of the average number enrolled dnnng the past twelve months The girls 
were arranged in live clas-ee three classes containing 7S girls {oitned the lower 
• primary department, 22 girls weto in the upper primary department, and eight girls 
had advanced b^ond the upper pnmarjr stage The highest class girls read the 
“ Elements of physical ecienci.,” and the ** Itamayan " They had a good know- 
ledge of Hindi grammar and n fair knowledge of t|]e geography of Asia and India ; 
all wrote from dictation without a tangle mistake, and in rale of three all the girls 
were correct The lower classy passed a similarly good examination The com- 
mittee are very liberal and earnest in the support of this school 'ILe girls recited 
pieces from thffltamayan in the erennig.” 

Of the Natives attending vernacular girls’ schools in the Central Provinces 
74 are Christians, 2,856 are Uindus, 147 are Muhammadans, riinpi are GonJs or 
Khonds, and 31 are of other religions such as Jains, Jews, or Parsts, &c. There 
are moic iluhammadan girls at school in proportion to the Muhamraadm 
fcmalcpopulation than there are Hindu girls m proportion to the Ilaijdu femJc 
population. The proportion of Muhammadan girls to Hmdu girls at school is 
^0 ^ proportion of Muhammadan females to Hindu females is os 1 to 


' Tlie Eaglljh icbod Katirt chiMics lontiiM 60 scbolnrs. 
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140. TJio girb’ school statistics of the Central Pwmces for 18S1-S3 may 
Goveronitnt aUed, end rnsidcd he thUS Compared TTlth thOSe for 1870-71 ~ 

uUocla an I colU^ for ^rli 
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In 1870-71 the primary and middle school departments were mixed 
together, hence the apparent decrease of girls in middlo schools. In 1870-71, 
there were 33 scholars per school. In 1881-B2 there were 42. The average 
attendance in 1870-71 n^as 2,740, m 1881*82 it was 2,378 Thus with an appa- 
rent loss of 69 schools and 1,1C0 scholars there has been a real loss of only 102 
scholars. Only those Government schools have been closed whose continued 
support would have been a waste of public money. The worthless charartcr of 
the schools closed, is shown by the fact, that a loss of 60 schools only caused a 
loss of eight scholars per school in average attendance. The chief loss imtho 
number of girls’ schools has been m Ohan&. In 1670*71 there were 21 girls’ 
schools with 766 scholars. Now there is not a single girls’ school in Ohanda, 
and only one in the Sironcha sub-^visioo. In Sambafpur, too, as there has 
been a loss in lower primary schools for hoys, so there has been a loss in girls’ 
schools. The scliools luvc decreased from 17 wjth 677 scholars to three with 120 
scholars The^ only districts that show any advance m the education of girls 
are Nagpur, Seoni, Juhhulpore, Naisingpur, Saugor, and Nimar. 


141. The distribution of primary girls’ schools may ho thus shown 
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Of these schools 10, containing 2,233 pupils, arc in towns and 30, containing 
1,351 pupils, aro in villages. Tho ahoro table docs not include tho Normal 
school for mistresses. 

Balaghat, Bctul and Jlandla, tho two latter districts sparsely populated, 
havo no girls* sehools. 

142. There arc no mixed schools for Native children. Ilcrc and there 

sometimes a girl or two is entered at an indigenous • 
ixtdKhoo hoys’ school or at a village school; at the ilndra 

Sahha aided school there arc 17 girls, and at tlio Tree Church school, Kamptce, 
there arc 15 girls. But tiicsc giris soon leave. Tiicy arc attracted to indigenous 
schools by schoolmasters wlio wish to cam the grant given for^ girls which is 
double that given for hoys. It is highly improhahlo that mixed sehools for 
girls and boys will ever exist amongst the Natito community. If they ever do 
exist, the habits of tho people will have undergono a complete change. 

143. In vernacular sehools tho girls arc taught to read, write and sew; 

sometimes they embroider. Under the payment by 
results vulcs a grant is given for sewing and emhrof. 
dery. Two or three of tho Central Provinces’ girl 
scholars carried off rnizes for the hest embroidery and maps exhibited at the 
Bajkot Exliibition. The chief prize for “point laco” was carried off by a 
schoolmistress of tho Tree Church mission, Nagpur. Geography is taught, and 
arithmetic and grammar. TIio curriculum for girls* schools is tlio same as that 
for hoys’ schools, only so much stress is not placed on geography and grammar ; 
andrtho girls usually arc not nearly so good in arithmetic. The curricula for 
all classes of schools arc appended to this report and tho names of the test- 
books are ^vcn. The books in use contain moral lessons, lessons on cleanliness, 
&c , os described in para^ph 153. Singing is sometimes attempted, and in the 
best Hindi schools the girls read the Bamayan and other poetry in recitative. 
The rytlim varies with the cadent of the stanza read. 
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18S1-82, mid 15 passed the same ciaimnatiou from aided institutions The 
lower primary examination was passed by 210 girls from Government schools, 
and by 2i from aided sclioola. The results of tbo training school examination 
n ill appear in the next paitigraph 


eftMclen. m&la •odfenial 
nUtiTO (tile eoe; lud *dTanUg« 
«f each dasa nr tcaci m tbetueaoa 
taken to ncmac tl)9 aofipl/ ef 
renulo teaclier* 


IdO, Masters arc not expressly trained for girls’ schools They are trained 
Amngamonta for th. train n- hoys’ schools 00(1 tUcir training IS f ully described m 

'• ’ ' •' ' paragraph 91 Masters arc often employed in girls’ 

schools, hut it IS only the older masters that are usually 
so cmjdoycd Sometimes a master sLotts especial 
taste for teaching girls, and tact in their management 
But this IS a cry rare There are at the most only two sucli cases m the Central 
Provinces In one case the master used to manage alone a school of more than 
CO girls, and such uas the discipline that one might hear a pm drop, when 
there was silence heforo the commencement of work He has now several girl 
assistants (monitors), anditisproposefltogivchunamaloassistant. Themasters 
employed in girls’ Bchools, then, are old men, who sometimes have the usual 
departmental certificates Ihe pandits arc often mtolerably lazy, as they know 
how difficult it is to supply their place The mistresses employed have nearly 
all been trained at Normal schools, and for the most part at the JubhulporcNor- 
mal school, supenntended bv Sftss Hoy The female teachers from the Jiibbul- 
pore Normal school have usually been from two to four years under trainmg. 
They are taught reading, wrilmg, anthmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
sowing and embroidery and todclung They also learn to smg easy school songs 
in the vernacular, which they teach their scholars when they go out to take 
chargo of schools 


Tlicrc were on the 31st Ifarch last 17 women under instruction Eleven 
were tlie wives of schoolmasters, five others are mamed but tlieir Uusbiuds are 
not schoolmasters There is one uamarned girl, but she is betrothed To en 
*vblo the pupils to Icam to teach there is apractism^ girls’ school attached to the 
trammg school. Pourteen of the 17 women are m the lower primary depart- 
ment and four in the upper The time it takes to tram women as teachers depends 
on their knowledge when they enter school ilost of them have to commence 
from tlie primer No mistress is under trammg for less than two years, many 
are three or even four years beforo they pass Every year there is a certificate 
examination East year two mistresses obtomed certificates and were sent to 
take charge of schools The exammers and subjects of examination are noted 

in the margin Two other girls 
passed, but they were too young to 
take chaise of schools and were 
returned for further trammg One 
mistress had been previoiidy exa- 
mined and sent out as her services 
were urgently required The form of certificate is given below — 


L~-L»iifasffe tad Gnmasw STr IJtUj T oijak OvUa 
U.— irUhoietis Kufarallao 

i — 11 lUrj VBbnq Pgad t 

ir — G«igT»ph» 1. ' nSTiik Piro 

r— School n <!th<)d«ndt«><'l> ol; f The lopprctor of Seboob 
(i— Iliiulwnt ntraod ipdl og „ J>a do 

TU — N >ci] a wortu nil. Tbompsoo 


^ducafwnai Dejjarlment, Central X'rotincea 
This IS to certify tbit who^ age is 

and caste has studied years 

months m the female Normal school and appeared 

for examination m the month of 188 , when she gamed the 

marks noted below, enbtlmg her, as a schoolmistress, to a certificate of the 
class Her conduct m the Normal school has been satisfactory, and 


her character is believed to be good 
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if B ■"In order to pass, oao third mntLs are retjuircd in each of tlio above groups 2 
and Sj aod one fourlli marUs m groi p 4 


Inspeclor of Schools 

Since 1875, wlicn 3Iiss Hoy, tlic Lady Superintendent, joined, 31 certi- 
ficated and SIX unccrtiGcatcd mistresses have bwn sent out Onlj 14 married 
couples hare lieon placed in cliarge of '^cliooli, and nil Lut two pair arc now 
cmplojcd, and for tho most part arc doing well llicrc is a bonrdmg house, 
and all unmamed women, and women wlio'ic husbands nro not residing In 
Jubbulporc, are obliged to stay ns boarders After darL the boarding house is 
locked and the keys are given to lli«8 Hoy The house is very w ell suited for 
tho school There is onfl largo room for the classes, and there are two laigc 
dormitories, kitchens, Ac Tliero were at the end of Ifarch four boarders 
Tlie boarders progress morerapidlj than tho students In mg with their husbands 
Tbo assistant mwtrc's under, the supervision of the Lady Superintendent 
manages tlip boarding bouse In the practising school aro 32 girls arranged 
in four clas«es Three classes contamiug 27 girls form the lower primary 
department of tho school, and five girls arc in the upper primary department 
The <5cliool IS entirely taught by the Normal school students Ulio young children 
arc taught needle-work This year then work was sold at a profit of seven 
rupees, which were distributed The pupils sing and arc taught “ calisthemcs " 
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will submit to the tlisciplmo o! the school, servo for two years, and that the 
relation ^vlll accompany her to any placo to vriuch she ma> ho appomted as 
schoolmistress 'Uomen cannot bo sent ont as sclioolmistrosses to distant 
places unless accompanied by some elderly relative or by their hushands o 
v?omati who is not the solo wife of her husband is adnutted If a man has two 
wives or more he is often very wilhng to part with one of them to attend tlie 
Normal school , that is, he would practically be separated from the avifo so 
admitted This of course cannot Imj altowcil, so only llioso married women are 
admitted who arc the only hMng wives of their husbands It was not long ago 
that when the writer of this report was endcaioiinngfopcrsuadcagroupof men 
to send their wives for education to the Normal school no one would agree except 
one man Directly ho assented, all tlio bystanders shouted out, "of course 
you will send one w ifc to the Normal school, as you have two ” Tlio best wo- 
men for teachers are undoubtedly tbomresof schoolmasters The pair go out 
together, there is no scandal TUo husband is the guardian of his wife slionour 
But even this plan js notnlTnyssnecessfuJ Amaiucd pair were sent to Dliam 
tan in tho Baipur distnct , the man pretending to go on pilgnmagc deserted his 
info, who was shortly after accused of receiving stolen goods and had to bo dis 
missed The school education of girls in this coimtry is beset with difficulties 
The only possible way of managing schools in which there is no ** jiurda ’ is the 
employment of a man and his wife IVliere " purda * is observed school cduca 
tion IS even more difficult tlian where tho women are allowed to mix openly with 
others In "purda” schools, of which we have no instances m the Central Pro 
Vinces, more money is often spent <m palkis to take the children to and from 
school tliau IS spent on tuition 

"Wo have, however, as already described, zenana missions, and undoubtedly 
males would not bo admitted to sco tho ladiia of private families receiving 
instruction One of the most popular scboolmistrcsscs in tho Central Pros mccs 
was n woman wlio used to wear man’s clothes ‘When not in school sho was 
always engaged in religious exercises 

117 No fees arc taken in Government schools In a few advanced aided 
schools such as those supported by the Preo Cliurcli 
*'***' mission Nagpui, fees ore taken but a great many 

rc'ul free, and many arc orphans and entirely supported by the mission 


118 Considerable hberahty m the bestowal of prize"! is ovcrciscd Doll«, 

sans, Ixwks, paper, pencils plaything:, and -various arli 
Tnx clcs of clothing arc gn cn Ihcy arc only given tode 

serviDg students They nro more liberaDj given than , 
in boys’ schools, but still a girl -who deserves nothing receives nothing Lxtra 
ordinarj jealousv is often evinced, and a girl who receives no prize w lU often 
sulk and say she won t come to school again The best waj is to gu o pnres of 
small a aliio to a considerable number of girU and }o stop when there is a 
clear and unmistakable difference In some schools it is sometimes advisable 
to give no prizes at all 

119 Soliobrsbips aro given bv selection They are tenable at the schools 

m which they aro gained and tl c rccij i''nts arc expect 
cehoUrihip*. cd to act 03 pupiUcaclien 'Iho SLliolarshijs varj m 

value from annas oi_.ht to Rs 3 They an given as 
rewards and, as incentives to stud} The girls attending Government cdiools 
are for the most part poor gwL. Their |>arcnts tan ill spare their labour in 
domestic matters, and ibc small scholarships one or two girh receive matcnallv 
help the family unW the giri her falhcm! h}}*t Oa ^rvrsi 

occasions unmarried women am widows whose husbands have descrtetl them, 
Invo petitioned for admi'SJop to the Normal school, tbev have l>ctn rcfuseil 
admission unless their near st relations have promised to accominny them to 
any school to which they might be appointed 
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J3 ■•In order to one Ibird mnrLe aro rec^uircd in each of the aloie groups 1| 2 
and 3, and one«{uurtU aarLs in group I. 


Inspector of Sc&ooh^ 

Since 1875, tvlicn Hiss Hoy, tlic Lady Bupcrinlcnclrnt, joined, 31 certi- 
ficated and SIS unccrtificatcd mis.ticsscs liaTo been sent out. Only 14 married 
couples have been placed in charge ot schools, and all but two pair arc nou" 
employed, and for tlic most part are doio" well. There is a boardin:; house, 
and all unmarried women, and women nliose husbands are not residing in 
Jubbtilporo.'arc obliged to stay as boarders. After dark, tbc boaiding bouse is 
locked and the keys are given to Miss Hoy. Tlie house is very n ell suited for 
the school. Thc\e is one large room for the classes, and there are two large 
dormitories, kitchens, &c. TTicrc were at the end of March four hoarders. 
Tlie boarders progress more rapidly than the students living with their husbands. 
The assistant mistress under, the supervision of tho Lidy Superintendent 
manages the boarding bouse. In the practising school aro 33 girls arranged 
in four classes. Thico classes containing 27 girls form tho lower primary 
department of tho school, and five girls arc in tho upper primary dopmtment. 
The school is entirely taught by the Normal school students. Tlio j onwg children 
are taught needle- work. This year thdr work uas sold at a profit of seven 
rupees, which were distributed. Tho pupils sing and aro taught “ calisthenics.” 

The greatest care is taken to admitto the Nonnal school only women of good 
character. Tho women admitted arc usually either widows or the wives of 
schoolmasters ; in two or three instances girls not yet married hut betrothed 
have been admitted. Before admission to the school, each uoman and her 
neatest relation have to sign an agreement that tho woman admitted to training 
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ivill submit to tbe discipline of the school, serre for tiro jeirs, and that the 
relation iviU accompany her to any place to -which she may be appointed as 
schoolmistress ITomen cannot bo «!enfc out as schoolmistresses to istant 
pbces unless accompa-nicd hy some elderly relative oi by their husbands No 
ipoman u-ho is not the solo Trifo of hesr husband is admitted If a man has two 
wives or more, he is often very wiUmg to jrart u ith one of them to attend the 
Normal school , tliat is, lie would practically bo "cpanted from the mfe so 
admitted Tins of course cannot he allowed, so onlj those married women are 
admitted who are the only hving wives of their husbands It -was not long a"o 
that u hen the writer of tlus report -was endeavouring to persuade a group of men 
to send their wives for education totheNonnal school no one would agree except 
one man Directlv ho assented, all the bystandcis shouted out, “of course 
you will send one wife to tho Normal school, as you have two “ The best wo- 
men for teachers are undouhtedlylhowivcsof schoolmasters The pair go out 
together, there is no scandal Iho husband is the guardian of lus wife a honour 
But even this plan is not always successful A married pair were sent to Dbam 
tan m tho Baipm district , the man pretending to on pdgiimage dcseited lus 
wife, who was shortly after accused of receiving stolen goods and had to be dis 
missed Tho school education of girls in this country is beset with difficulties 
The only possible way of managing schools m which there is no “ porda' is the 
emplovmcnt of a man and his wife 'Whore “purda* is observed, school educa 
tion IS even more difficult than where tho women are alloweil to mix openly vnth 
others In " purda *’ schools, of which wo have no instances m the Central Pro 
Vinces, more money is often spent on palkts to talc the children to and from 
school than is spent on tuition 

W© Lave, however, as already described, zenana missions, and undoubtedly 
males Ti ould not bo admitted to see tho hdics of private families iceemng 
instniction One of the most popular schoolmistresses in the Central Provinces 
was a w Oman who used to wear man’s clothes When not in school sho was 
alrroys engaged in religious exercises 

147 No fees are taken m Government schools In a few advanced aided 
schools, such as those supported by the Free Church 
mission, Nagpur, fees aio taken htit a great many 
read free, and many are orphans and entirely supported by the mission 

liS Considerable hborahty m tlic bestowal of pijzes is exercised Boll'’, 
sans, ljook«, papci , pencil'!, playthings and a anous arti 
clcs of clothing arc given They aro only given to de 
serving students They are more liberally given than 
in hoys' schools, hut still a girl who deserves uothmg receives nothing Extra 
ordmary jealousy is often cv meed, and a girl who receives no pnze will often 
sulk and say sho won t come to school agam The best way is to give prizes of 
small value to a consideiahlc number of girls, and jto stop when there is a 
clear and unmistakable difference In some schools it is sometimes advisable 
to give no prizes at all 


149 Soliolarsbips are given by selection They are tenable at tho schools 
in wluch they are gained, and the recipients are expect 
cciioto »ii ps. cd to act as pupil teachers The schoLarships vary in 

value fjom annas tight to E*? 3 They are given as 
rewards and. as Incentives to study The girls attending Government schools 
aro for the most part poor girls Their patents can ill spare their Labour m 
domestic matters, and the small scholmslups one or two girls receive, materially 
help the f'lWiif until the girl goes to her hthcr in Ian's bmj«e On several 
occasions unmamed women and -widows whose husbands have deserted them, 
have petitioned for adrm'^sion to tho Normal school, they have been rcfu'^cd 
admission unless their nearest relations have promised to accompany them to 
any school to which they might be appomted 
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SECTION IZI-r 

The Supply and Distpibutiov op Test bools 

160 Tlioro are one central and two mam l)ook depOts Tlicro aro also 
18 sill) book dcp6tg, ono in each district English and 
BooVs Bapri «i ^r<i ttfit ixwVs TcrnacuHr test books aro purclnsed from England, 
prepsrcUjiiiodppirtin* i. f rom tbo Goi ciiimeiit book. depOtsof Bombay, Jladras, 

the North 'IVcstcm Prormccs, and tbc Punjdb, and from the Calcutta School 
Book Society 

Vennculor school books aro prepared under tho supervision of the Inspect 
or General of Education, assisted wbtn necessary by the advice of tlie text- 
book committee These hooks arc printed by Messrs Lazarus and Companj , 
tho Education Society’s press, Bombay, by the Nowal Ktsboro press at IfUck- 
now, and by other presses There has, up to this time, been no private vemacii 
lar press at Nagpur Ono has just been opened The books written, compiled 
and transhted of late years imder tbo orders of the Inspector General of Edu 
cation, are Hindi 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th hooks, Urdu 1st, 2nd and 3rd books , 
Urya, Marathi, Hmdi, and Urdu gcograplues of the Central Provinces, 
Hindi and Marathi hooks on mensuration and surveying with the plane table, 
Hindi and Marathi drill books , hooks on tables and mental arithmetic , a Hm 
di geography of Asia with especial refercnco to India, a geography of the world 
in Urya , &ndi Marathi, Urya school manuals , tho sanitary primer m Hindi, 
the Muhammadan penod of Indian history m 3Iaratlii and the astronomical 

f rimer m Hindi ihcro is also a lithographic press attached to tho office of the 
nspcctor General Tor the books puroliascd in England o discount of 30 per 
cent IS received Tho Bombay Government book depftt and other hook 
dep6t8 in this countrj allow a smaller discount of from 10 to 20 per cent Tho 
Government book dcp6t is thus earned on at a small pioQt 

Tho estimated profit for 18S1 82 was Its C 103 nearly Tlio transactions 
of the central and mam book depots may lx. thus shown — 
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The Account Department represent tho total erpcndiluro at Its. 28,041 
Of this sum, Bs 3 963 arc for the cost of eslabhshraent and contmgencies If 
this amount he deducted there is a halanco of Its 24,078, which represents the 
value of tho hooks bousiht The difference between this and tho depflt state 
meat arises from the different system of accounts Books m the depflt aro 
considered to be bought when they are receiTtsl Their value is shown as 
expenditure by the Account Department when tlicir cost is paid 

a —All Ibcu hoclj wew hnngbl from th« Yscihit Bwk H pSt T1 « t»t»l vslua of all looll inJ fsper bouclit 
from pn ate firms, ai d frem tl e Educat onal IVeM (Sainrar) was 1 I" 5“3 3 7 o Ij b 

i — The rsluo of tl te gsUa is for lie moat paR acladed u sales lUntk J e " 
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All zila inspectors having charge of branch booh dep6ts are required do 
heep a stock in hand sufEcient for the rrants of scholars and schoolmasters 
Each zila inspector is alloTred credit for books to the value at least of two 
months’ pay. In large districts greater credit is allowed Tmce a year each 

Ccetnl rrarlnco SI 
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7 tli inspector sctirts a statement ot liis account, winch is compared by the 
cuntorof the central or main book dep6t with liis kilgcr. Die cuntors of 
GoTcrnmcut books are simply head clcrl^ of tho ofDco of the Inspector General 
of Education and inspectors of schools There is a litiiograpluc pre'^s attached 
to the office ol the Inspector General of Education, atirbicli the monthly news- 
paper published m tfrya, Mnnthi and Hindi is litliographcd In the annual 
budget Cl ery ycai a small sum (Us 2u,000) is entered for the purchase of liooks 
Tins amount is more than covered by the receipts from tho sale of books 
So that pncticallj book dcp6ls m the Central Provinces cost tho Government 
nothing 


SECriON III-G 


152 The scholars at most of the Government boys' schools in the Central 
Proiinccs arc drilled The drill book in use is tliat 
11 rittcn for the Homcand Colonial School Society It 
has been translated into Hindi and Marathi, and an 
IJrya edition is m picparation Mlien that is ready, drill will ho introduced 
into schools m Samlialpur Some schools liave made considerable ailvanto in 
diall, especially tho Kamptce zila school, iihcro there is a battalion of three 
companic:* commanded by hoy oITiccts At Kamptce, and in many other schools, 
a neat umtorm is nom The drill taught is a valuable help m the unproiemcnt 
of discipline Wlien a school is under inspection the boys change their classes 
without noise or confiiNion Instruction m driJJ is popular A short time is 
set aside every day lor drill The drill manual is in tho bands of every head 
master m the Hmdi and Marathi-spcaking districts Most of tho secondary 
schools are provided with gj mnasia, and many primary schools have gymnastic 
apparatus The circle inspectors generally «ce the boys drilled and are pro* 
sent ashen thev go through their gymnastic exercises Borne district offiLcrs 
also take an interest in tlie physical training of the boys Recently Captain 
Barr, Political Agent, Baglielkand, visited the Jlurwara middle cla«s «ohool in 
the Jubbulporo district, and remarked “ tho bovs appeared to be w ell taught, 
and 1 yras mneh stinck. w itli their deatdmess ot dress, a xnoUcT in which many 
schools are deficient The gymnastic exercises I 'aw wore good, and this is a 
branch of education which is as useful as any taught m tho school and doscrics 
special encouragement ” 

The interest m physical training is sonictirnes stimulated by district games, 
as at Juhhulporc and baugor The census prerented the annual gathenng m 
ISSl, and last year cholera and fever were preialent In I8b0 about 300 iToys 
from 45 'schools camo to compete There were 
21cients as noted in the margin There wns 
a challcngo shield and there were 0-1 otlier 
prizes The gymnastic exercises rvere witnessed 
by a large toucourse, Aatives and Europeans 
Gymnastic apparatus bas been frequently sup- 
plied by subscription, especially m Sanger and 
Jubbulpore The circle inspector m his report 
for 1877-78 remarks on tho Saugor district 
schools that “ physical trammg has been taken 
up enthusiastically both by parents and pu 
pils, andappanxtus has been generally supplied by 
voluntary contribution '* Boys also wrestle, play 
cricket and rounders All masters under train- 


4 QurUr n le nce 

6 Haraierare 
SicVtuco. 

7 100 Tards rnce 
8. landldbars 
0 WrMhnir 

10 pole (melkhiusti} 

IL lad IQ dab, 

12 Hor lontal bar 

13 Gatla I ban Onnoib aod Pitiplunuk 
14. Ind an tamlUng 

11 Chatt race. 

16. n; n|r 
17 Swimojng 
18. reading 
19 Writ ng 
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153 As ro^nls monl instruction, dircctl} a pupil to tlto Komi il 
m™.i f”'’ ‘"‘“"j; •> 

uuo nis lianas 'Xiiisucj’ms hr telling Inm, “tint nm 

Imsmcss !•> to pn-paro Ills lioys for till* duties tlit.r will ln\c to pcrfomi uhen 
they grow to bo men ami go out into the world and mix with their fellows 
This imoKes not only teaching to read, write and cipher, hut training 
morally, intellectuallj and phjsicallj *’ Certain simple ruks are given under 
each of theso heads, and the master is informed that tlio principles to ho 
instilled arc truthfulness, lipnesty, self control, submission to authority, good 
temper, kindness and gentleness He is further wariiwl that abo%o all tilings 
he must Iw careful to set a good example, nnd he is reramded that cluhlrcn 
aresorj sharp observers, and that there is nothing be does that is not noted 
by hts scholars 3o assist the master in the monl instruction of his piipiN, 
tilt text books rend m school contain lc‘vsons inculcating moral truths and 
accounts of the li\cs of good men These lessons and narratnes arc calculatcil 
to enlist the sympathies of tho children on the side of honcstv, truth and 
courage 1111011 attention is paid to discipline A.s the schools arc fiequently 
iisited hvluropcau officers, habits of prompt olxdicncc, self control ncafnc*es 
and politeness are, it is hoped, cncourag^ and formed We giro belou tho 
titles of ten of tho lessons m the 3nl Hindi and Harathi reader It h an 
possible to saj that children who read such lessons rccen o no moral training — 


Ilnh 3niJ3<yl 

1 Lornlti 

2 CIcasliniSs 

3 Kinj Alt If 

4 Advico to cliildrcQ 

5 SocrotoK 

G OuRiwoti Rant 

7 Col imbui 

8 Tiiith and rulsity, ll cir rc'‘uU* 

0 Lonl Clive 

10 Alexander iUo Great 

11 i{e[i„iofl8 ivoema of Tanouii leiu U 


Jhradi 3rJ Siok 

\ An i ooc«t merebant. 

2 On cleanliiuev 
•i Traver to GoO (a poem) 

4 An cxamplo of ben dnd Irtitbf dii' 

6 The Gnntnrti of God 

G T1 e re«i«tai ce of tctnptation to # a 

7 Ge« rg<s \Na«l mgton, tho truthful bo/ 

8 1't««wt»1oih 

0 How to control jeur anger 
lu Onljing 


Jlonl lessons of similar character are scattcreil throughout the other ITindi 
and Jlarathi readers In Urva the title of the earlier reatlors is " monl lc*ssons *' 
Titacy arc succeeded by «cbs:tw«va ftowv Uvj “ MababUarvt, ’ “Sdx «\ Uw 
tierncss,” and so ou Of course ertrv thing dt[»tnds on f ho (eachcr If h" ts 
a man leading a life of puntj and f( mpenote as many a llnlitn m does tho 
monhty that ho teaches avill be of tho highest onlcr Our tencliriv are from 
tho people They an a little m ndranco, but still thej nro like tlic {leopl and 
ofthcyicoplc * A corrupt elergv implies a corrupt jicople,' the *anto dictum 
applies to schoolmasters 

In 18GT the In poctor General of rducation. Central rrovinces, wmti — 
“The ncncuUural clascc'v are lu some parts of thc«6 provinces averse to s nding 
llicir eluldrcn to school The sann prejudits. n igns liere that existed years ago 
in iuglanil, nz , that to send a boy to bcbool untits liini for ngneultunl laMur 
andiinv handicraft How unfimndcil fliis opinion is has banslionnby the 
unanimous and united testimony of all great employers of lalwiir An itlucUcd 
labourer is more thrifts , more apt to imder.tand the instructions civcn to 1 im, 
less liah'e to injure the miplenunts of Labour mtb which h" is entrusted, tlean 
one who IS uneducated At tho same time, there is an odmation that is 
neither acquired at school, nor from books ami henea it Is so virv important 
that cvxn viUago schoolmasters should mirallv as nell as int IKtiull' !> 
almve thi level of the mijoritv of the yiopulation, so tint thtir pupiN ina' 
not onlv kam the tiomewhai ineeliamcal arts of ivilms nnd wnfin_* int b 
mon thoughtful, more mquinn?, h*ss prrjudiml anlpcrtv«s sJof j^naNr h !f- 
n*straint and industry than (her wottld b* had t[iey mcrch ks n < xp*' •'1 t » 
horn intlucnce ^Vuiung^t th** «|ualities the must wor 1 y of ciiltivati >n by 
an a^ncul ural ]>opuhtion arc thntt t mp ranee aid f inthoujit , arJ such 
qiiilitasma} be lucuk lUd -t -tbuol bv cxjm|le, and In ‘Ueh ircceilsas are. 
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usually found in judiciously selected school hooks.’* The comment on this by 
the Local Administration was 

It IS creditable to tbo poorer classes, especially of such districts as Chanda, Bilaspur and 
Baipur, m which considerable distress prevailed, that they should have allowed their sons to 
attend school at a time when even chtldren'e labour wonld have been so valuable Though it 
must be long before education has an established place in the popular habits and wishes, every 
step in this direction is of immense importaneo. It most be remembered that the balk of the 
agricultural classes in these provinces are, even to a greater extent than in other parts of India, 
not day-bhouters, hut small tenant farmers, so that independently of the general advance in 
industrial and agricultural arts which youpointout as likely to result from the education of 
the masses, it may be ioped that a degree of lostniction will enable them to take up a better 
stand-point in their rebtions with the bndlorde and money-lenders, who now use their supenor 
knowledge to such advantage " 

It ha3 always been the aim of tbo Educational Department, not merely to 
instruct, but to educate in tlie bigbest sense of tlic term. 


SECTION ni-H. 


Onains-iH-AiD. 

164. In tbe Central Proriaces tbero aro two systems ; Ono system for 
schools managed by recognised societies, and another 
*'**'* ”** for indigenous schools.’ The former system gives a 
grant which may amount to half the cost of the school, 
and the latter is a payment by result system, and isapplicablsonly to Tcraacular 
indigenous primary schools. The systems may he distingufehed as fixed 
grant system," and the “ payment by result system " Tliough under tho first 
system the grants are said to be fixed, yet they may vary, not only after each 
annual inspection, but from month to month tritbin certain limits according to 
tho receipts and expenditure in any school. Under tius system when an appli- 
cation is made for a grant, the inspector first reports on tho school, describes its 
state and condition, and rec^mends the grant that should bo given. The pro- 
prietors of the school apply for a grant in the form shown in tho Appendix. The 
Inspector General of Education then considers wliat a Government school of tho 
same class would cost, and if the grant apphed for is not more than half such 
cost, it is usually given, subject of course to revision, to inerbasb or decrease as 
the school improves or retrogrades, as the expenditure increases or decreases. 
Once a year the inspector examines the school from top to bottom excepting the 
entrance class, if it is a high school, which is examined by the University, and 
makes his report. In every class he passes or, rejects the hoys presented and 
records the passes These passed boys aro usually promoted. If, however, the 
managers promote those scholars that have not passed the inspector’s test, the 
department do not mterfere,,except in the case of passes from the lower primary 
to the upper primary school, from the upper primaryto the middle school and from 
the middle school to the high sehooL In whatever classes tho proprietors of any 
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ma 7 allow boys to read, yet boys are not considered to belong to the upper primary 
department until they liare passcdOieloircrpnraarystan^rtl, nor are they con- 
sidered to belong to the middle school until they have passed the upper primary 
standaid, nor to the high school until they have passed the middle school ex- 
nmination Tho middle school esauunation is on paper All middle class 
schools send up candidates to sdccted centres The primary examinations are 
partly naitten and partly oral, and in the case of missionary schools are always 
conducted by the circle inspector, ■who is usually an European otDcer The ad- 
vantage of this system is that wlulst it allows of a perfect test, it does not 
place the circle inspector m direct opposition to schoolmasters and managers 
There is no hagghng as to n bother a boy has gamed for the school Rs 15 or 
Ils 10 The school is considered as a toAole Each in^vidual boy is examined, 
his monts and dements are declared, hut a money value is not set upon them 
No grant m aid on this system has ever yet been refused to any school managed 
by an agency lilcly to be permanent ilie result aided system requircsa larger 
inspecting staff than the system described Tho question as to whether suffici- 
ent time lias been given to each scholar imder examination is under that system 
a common subject of dispute between the managers of tlie school and tbo 
inspecting officer Unless tho system is very caiefully wotheil it leads to great 
fraud Many years ago -wheu the result aided systemwas first introduced m the 
Central Provinces, it was tbo habit of one of the inspecting officers to collect all 
the indigenous schools of the Nagpur city into ono largo buihlmg for exaimn- 
ation by results Tho registers, ^Lc , w ore looked over and the boys examined and 
tho grant awarded On the transfer of the inspector to another circle, tho schools 
were as usual collected m tho sarao central building But the new inspector 
took tho precaution to take the manager of tho largo mission school and some of 
his native assistant teachers with him to the place 171161© tbo indigenous schools 
and tUcir teachers were assembled The pandits gave a groan ot dismay, and 
scarcely one thml of their pupils remameu Prom that tunc this mspcctor m* 
variably examined for a grant each vernacular school m its own house or mthe 
case of indigenousschoohmthcu-own verandas Iho payment by result system 
can, in the opinion of the wiitcr, only bo worked effectually, when each school 
1 $ examined in its own house, unless indeed inspecting officers arc so numerous 
and their visits so freque^ that they are able to recogmso tho pupils of 
each group of schools presented for examination The csamination, without 
proper precautions, of schools collected m some central place often loads to 
fraud Eoys, not the scholars of the pandits who present them, arc piesontod 
as their pupils and answer to their hcticious names Such cheating when a 
school 13 examined where it a«semblcs, is nearly impossililc A crowd of tbo 
relations and friends of tho boys usually collect to see tbe examination, and a 
pandit would be entirely lost to all sclf-rcspcct wbo attempted to cheat w hen 
surrounded bv his neighbouis and fnends It is \ery much the same in our 
courts of justice witnesses will not hesitate to he in court, but if mqumes arc 
made of them m then own villages, where they are surrounded by tbeir neigh 
boors, they will tell the truth Tho advantages claimed by the supportem of 
tho payment by result system arc that it is less costly than the other sj stem, 
andthattlicgiantadjustsitsclf naturallytothewantsof the school, if the rules 
under w Inch aid is given are properly framed There are at present not su fficicnt 
data to show -which is tho less costly system It is believed that m India tho 
result system is not less expensive than the fixed grant system, as it spends on 
inspection what might be more usefully spent on education Both sj-stems aro 
advantageous each m their proper sphere tho one sysf ora foi aided high schools 
managed by rccogmsed societies, and the other for primary leruaculai schools 
started as venture schools by tho people of this country It may be ob^ened 
hero that undoi the result grant rules no school can usually rcceno any aid 
until it has been m existence for one year So that the piopnctors of any 
school aided by results must usually support the sebool for twelvemonths 
before receiving aid 


1 ProTln c«. 
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1C5. Tlio grant-in-aid Titles arc filiotrn in tlic Appendix. -Tlio system of 
, , ^ ^ application for fixed {n-anls atid of examination lias 

»jium already IjMn dcscriljcd. It remains merely to giro 

tlic monthly bill form 

Fay Bill /or ihc Goeenment Oronf-in-aW to 

School /or the ^londio/ IK . 
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Manager, Grant-in-aid School. 
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150. TVbcncvcr an indigenous schoolmaster Tequires help, bo is furnished 
The p.jTDnit fcy fc.uii rules, and wth two boobs for registration, ono 

»s »roTi*a in tie G-ntrii Pro- being an admittanco and discliargo register, tbc other 
_ being an attendanco register. De is told how to keep 

flicm. Tlie zila inspector takes an early opportunity of visiting the school. 
After the lapse of a year the inspector of the circle, sometimes unavoidably 
without notice, hut more frequently after duo notice, visits the school to deter- 
mine the grant. He first examines the re^sters. If no registers arc kept, then 
no grant is given. If there is only an admission register, then no capitation 
grant is given, hut only what may bo called an examination grant. The regis- 
ters being found correct, the inspector produces tiro forms; in one of these 
forms bo enters each boy’s name, Iiis age, his date of admission, his father’s 
profession and caste, and the standard under n hich each hoy desires to be exa- 
mined. All this is done in school with the boy in front of the inspector. After 
all this information has been written down, frequent references being made to 
the admission register, the examination commences, and tho grant each hoy 
obtains is entered under each heading opposite his name Should tho school 
have been examined on a previous occasion, tho fonner grant paper is examined 
to see that no boy passes more than twice under tho same standard. A copy of 
tho grant paper is then given to the master, and a copy sent to tho office ot tho 
inspector where it is entered in a register kept for tho puipose, and com 3 )arcd 
with tho former entry if tho school has been examined previously. Should the 
circle inspector ho xmahle to, examine tho school, the work devolves on tho ^g- 
triet inspector, who proceeds exactly in tho same way. The schools examined 
by tho district inspector in ono year are examined by tlic circlo inspector 
during the next As tho district inspector is in tho habit of visiting these 
Bclioola about twice a year, anything like packing for examination ought to ho 
detected. Moreover, the admission register would show if hoys not belonging 
to tho school were brought up for examination, as in that case tho entries in 
the admission register would not occur in chronological order, or, supposing 
tliat they did so occur, the appearanco of the ink would show that all tho boys’ 
names had been written at one time instead of at various times. Still, unless 
tho inspecting officer is present when the school is examined fora grant, boys 
may in towns at least ho presented under fictitious names. 'When tho district 
inspector examines a school, lio merely gives a grant paper, and n copy of that 
paper, containing, ns it does, full particulars regarding both master and csx- 
aminers, is compared with tho register in tho inspector’s office containing the 
particulars of tlie previous cxamioation, when such has been heW, before any 
pajment is made. It w^ he seen hero that the method adopted of filling up 
tho grant statements scholar by scholar in school by the inspector is tedious, 
and at first these papers wero transmitted beforehand to tho indigenous master 
to fill up. But they were found to be invariably wrong, cither as to ago, or as 
to date of admission, or some other particular, and therefore it is usually the 
practice of the examining officer to fill them up himself at tho time of ex- 
amination. The rules arc such that although no great latitude is allowed to any 
inspecting officer, yet tho precise number of mistakes that a boy may cohimit 
in spelling or in reading without rejection is not laid down, nor would it he 
advisable to give such mmuto instructions. Tlio inspector, after entering all 
tho particidars of tho grant in his record, transmits the ^ct hill for the signa- 
ture of the Inspector General. All aided indigenous schools are registered in 
tho offices of tho Inspectors of Schools and in tho office of the Inspector General 
of rducation. # 


167. Tho aid given under the fixed grant system is in all cases sufficient. 
_ . , It mar amount to half tho total cost of tho schools, 

Tta^monotorfnuiIiMTaliwin * . t* nxiT\ 

iMuttttioni cf fich cittM K. There are six aided high schools m the Central Pro- 
rcicti«toth€i*foCci«ncj Tuiccs. Thcir grants Vary ffom Bs. 190 a montli to 

Bs. 373. The averago grant per school is Bs. 230 per mensem. The highest 
grant is given to the Bishop’s school, Kagpur, winch is a mixed scbool for 
Europeans and Eurasians, and so is more ciqicnsivc tlian high schools for 
Kative childrtn, as European mastos and mistresses have to be employed. 
There are 16 middle class aided schools for boys and girls reccin'ng fixed 
grants. The monthly grant varies from Bs. 40 to Bs. 275 The highest grain 
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in this case is given to the Clirisfc Clinrch schools for European and Eurasian 
hoys and girls The average grant per schoolis Its 92 per mensem There arc 
1-i primal schools recemng fixed grants, two heing for girls, ten for boys, and 
two for adults Two of the girls’ schools reccue giants of Rs 25 a month 
each The grants are sufficient The 12 primary boys’ schools receia o grants 
varymg from Rs 7 h month to Rs 42 The result rules pay twice as much 
for each girl that passes under any standard as for a boy But these rules 
allow of no grant imtil the school has been in existence for a year, oi at 
least SIX months, and girls aio so irreguhu m their attendance and make such 
very slow progrc<!s, that the grants the result aided girls’ schools earn aro very 
small There are now only six registered payment hy result schools for girls 
The grants earned last year vaiied from Rs 31 to Rs 142, the average bemg 
Rs 08 per annum, which is rather less than Rs 0 a month It is of 
course possible for a good school m a laige town to earn a sufficient grant to 
materially assist in its suppoit At first, however, the support of the school 
falls entirely upon the managers, and it is some time before a good grant can be 
earned The school that earns the largest grant la one suppoi ted bj Mr Nand 
I;al of Baugor 


scerroN m-i 

iNSPEcnoN AND Covxroij 

158 Tbcio are 16 districts in the Cenlial Provinces, and three sub- 
* divisions Every distuct officer is expected to make 

ooiefri of tii« «=* “-I himsclf conversant with the state and wants of all pri- 
or owr incB c i middle class schools m his distuct He is 

expected to see that schools aie well filled with pupils, that suitable scbool- 
houses are provided, and that schools are established in all places m which even 
a fair attendance can be secured Not only are district officeis expected to 
encourage tbo spread of piimary education, but ei ery tah«ildar has to use lus 
mfluente to piomote attendaucc at schools AH lahsildars are required to visit 
schools, and all submit every year a statement of tbo schools they have seen 
There is also an especial department for the management and insppction of 
schools Tins department consists of ono Inspector General of Education, who 
li an officer m the 1st grade of the educational semco, two inspectors of the 
8id grade, ono inspector of the ttU grade, and 18 district inspectors, ono for 
each d^tnet Ihcro is also m Raipui, where the district is very largo and the 
number of primary schools considerable, one jomt district inspector In the 
remote sub division of Sironcha, where there are few schools, the head master of 
the middle school inspects the primary nuul schools. 

The Inspector Geueml of Education nunages, under the orders of the Local 
Government, the finance of the dcpaitment, settles the curricula to be pursued, 
the nature of tbo examinations to be passed, provides scbool bool^ and school 
apparatu«i, and himself takes pait m the exammation of scholars and in the 
inspection of schools Ho prepares all lepoits and returns that are submitted 
to the Local Govemmeut TJic vernacular books for patronage aro exammed 
by the Inspector General of Education, and imdcr his supervision text books 
are prepared for schools in tlie four principal languages and dialects used 
in the Central Provmccs The Government college and high schools are 
directly contiolled by the Inspector General, and he advises the Local Admm- 
istmtion as to the aid that should bo given to schools organised by recognised 
societies The duties of the circle inspectors are chiefly those of inspec- 
tion The inspectors directly manage all sujicnor aided schools, assist m 
conducting the departmental examin itions that are presciibcd, manage all 
framing schools for masters and mistresses, of which there are four, and examine 
men who wish to enter the lower grades of the public service, and who have not 
passed the entrance examination of any of the Universities The district 
inspectors are directly suboidinate to Deputy Commissioners, who can employ 
them only on their legitimate educational duties District inspectors inspect and 
supervise all inferior middle cla«s schools and all rural primary schools They 
keep all the necessary returns and prepare all the pay bills for the schoolmasters 
m th^ rcsiicctivc districts TIic zila mspectois aro expected not only to visit 
schools and to point out defects, but to remove such defects, occasionally to teach 
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3a tlio schools, nntl arc requircfl tonssistin tho cx'imiantjon of those pnm’iry 
indigenous schools that reccuo ♦iid under the icsult sjstcm Iho zila m 
spectors, conduct tho annual dopartraental eiimiaations of scholai’s at all pnmnrv 
rural ‘schools, "whilst the circle inspcctois conduct the esammations of all middle 
class and primary schools in towns Ilural primary schools arc managed by 
Deputy Commissioncis, visited b) tahsUdars, inspected and CMimucd hj ciiclo 
inspectors and district inspectors. Tho curriculum for these schools is deter- 
mined by tho Local Admmistiation, and Deputj Commissioners cannot alter 
such curriculum, nor discontmuo the evammatious ordered hy the Government 
of India in Resolution No — jlit* tho Gtli January 1879 Urban pri- 

mary schools arc nq^ so directly managed hy district officcis In the larger 
towns arc middle schools At tlicso middle schools English is taught o boy 
IS adimtted who has not passed the lower primary vernacular examination, tide 
Resolution above quoted To prejxare hoys for such eiammation and to gno 
good elementary primary instruction, primary schools are established in con- 
nection "With middle schools These branch schools are cntiiclj managed hy ono 
or other of tho masters of the middle school lo some middle schools are 
attached five or six ancillary primary schools All of these schools aic managed 
and inspected weeUv by imddlo schoolmasters, who dmde the work amongst 
themselves Not only so, hut in Saugor and Kamptco all the aided indigenous 
schools aro mspcctcd hy middle schoolmasters Thus each muUllc school 
becomes an intellectual centre m tho town m which ifc is tstabUshed, and is as 
useful for tho promotion of prunary education ns for middle class education 
Tliere aro no scliools so well m a na ged and taught as the jinmary schools situa* 
ted in our larger towns Zila inspectors aro thus also enabled to dootc nearly 
all their energy to tho spread of rural education 

150 Every Government school, of whatever kind whether middle class or 
„ ^ ^ primary, lias a school committee Each school com- 

SeiiM «inin mittco con«ists of not Icss than four mcm^ors ihey 

aro usually nommated hy tho Deputy Commissioner at the suggestion of tho 
tahsddar or the district mspcctor from amongst tho more inllucnlial of tho 
luliabitants of any town or "vtlLagc Ibe Deputy Commis‘:ioner is ex ol/icto 
president of the school committees, and head masters aro their seoetarus 
The scliool committee members are asked to visit their school onco a month, 
collectively, and ono mdindual member chosen hv rotation, "visits, or should 
nsit, the school weekly Iho school committee mcmbei’S sometimes examino 
tho boys, hut tho members arc often illiterate and arc unable to examine tin, 
scholars Still they seo those that are present, mquirc regarding absent hoy«, 
settle matters of discipline, and arrango "within certain limits what rate of fee 
scholars shall pay, and "what boys shall ho free scholars Theie can only he a 
certain proportion of free scholars 

Tho rules drawn up for the guidance of school committees are attached to 
this memorandum In tho Nimar distiict each member of the school committee 
reccu es a sanad on appomtment, "uhich he forfeits if he takes no interest m his 
work The school committees aro especially useful in providing suitable accom- 
modation for their schools, and m repairing school hou«es Several schools have 
adopted a certain uniform This uniform the school committees give to tho 
poorer hoys at their own expense 5Iiomostliheral school committees are those 
in the Saugor and Damoh distncts In tho last annual report tho names of 110 
non official Native gentlemen were brought to the notice of the Chief Commis- 
sioner They had been particularly active in the cause of education, helping by 
purse, influence and example, also 73 committees were especially mentioned as 
bavin" "ivcn great assistance In Raipur tho school committees, though ilhtcrate, 
are useful ilany manage "well the pnvate aided schools they partially support 
School committees are indispensable for the proper conduct of schools. They not 
only represent our -wishes to the peopli^ but the wishes of the people to us It js 
often by their influence that many scholars attend school home school com 
mittecs, moic especially m Damoh and Saugor, where tho committees are p rti- 
cularly’well utilised, divide the hoys of then school amoug^t themselves Each 
membor takes down tho names of soliobzs residing near his own residence, 
and makes himself responsible for their attendance at school Committees 

C.stnl PmtIbcm 
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rcsw^rtl tho rcguhr and rebuke habitual absentees In Saugor and Damoli, 
school committees provide such cicellent pnre.? tliat tho inspecting officer 
IS half ashamed to givo his own modest rewards In tiicir last annual 
reports twelve Deputy Commissioners speak well of tho exertions of school 
committees Some school committees are careless, but the great use of 
school committees is incontestable Girls’ school committees arc sometimes 
hostile, moro often apathetic Tho prcjuiiice against the education of girls is 
•very real In Eaipnr, committee members think that if a girl is educated her 
husband will die Tins is a widcspreail belief amongst tho more ignorant and 
less travelled portion of tho middle classes m all parts of India Tears a"o m 
Bengal, as noted by tho late ilr IToodrow when Inspcctotof Schools, widow- 
hood was pleaded as the incvitablo result of girl education Sir "Woodrow 
lemarkcd “ it is almost incrcdihlc that Native gentlemen should behevo m such 
an absurd story Even if they do not l>ehc\e it, they act on it ” 

100 The only agencies of inspection and control besides those already men* 
^ ^ tioncd arc the society called the IlitSahha^ at Saugor, 

er igcBc «* members of the v anous Stissiouary associations 

throughout tlio province, the Chnst Church schools committee at Jubhulpore, the 
Bishop’s school tomimttcc at Nagpur, the city aided school committees at Jub- 
bulpore and Nagpur The members of the Prcc Church mission are especially 
active in tho education of Natives, and tho members of the association of Saint 
Francis deSalea take especial interest in promoting the education of Europeans 
and Eurasians Themembcrsoftlioformcrsocietynssisttbo Inspcctorof Schools 
and tho Inspector General of Education and rcliev o them of work that would 
necessitate their prcscnco at head quarters during tho marchmg season Tho mem- 
bers of tho Tree Cliurcli mission conduct the middle school examination and tho 
entranco osamiaation for all tho klarathi speaking districts of tho Central Fro 
Vinces To the rr<.e Church mission, tho Saint Francis dcSales mission, and 
tho Nagpur city aided school committee, is entgustod for tho most part tho 
high, middle and primary education of tho towns of Nagpur and Kamptco, occu- 
pying tho first and tlurd places amongst the towns of the Central Frovinccs 
There is no Government boys school for general education at Nagpur and only one 
at Kamptco The Preo Church mission also have a school at Kamptco Tho 
English Church mission and the city school committee at Jubhulpore prondo 
for the educational needs of the natives of Jubhulpore. The society of Saint 
Fiancis deSales and the Christ Citurch schools coramittco provide schools for 
Eurasians and Europeans Thcro aretwo municipal pnmary schools for boys 
at JubbulpOTB, and tVicre as one Goveroment primary boys’ school at Gaiha 
There are two Govcnimcnt girls’ schools m Jubhulpore They aro the only 
Government institutions for general education that exist in Juhbulporo except 
those attached to tho training schools tliere, and as Jubhulpore with Garha 
contains 76 016 inhabitants there is an abundant field for the operations 
of the Anghcan Church mission The Government high school at Juhbulporo 
is omitted, as that is a provincial liigh school for the education of boys from 
the districts To avoid even the semblance of competition vrith the Jubhulpore 
high school, it was ruled that no boy should enter the Government high school 
who had received his middle or any part of his lugh school education at tho 
mission school , unless indeed the head master of the mission school gave 
the scholar a letter recommendmg or at least allowing his admission Any 
scholar who has passed the entrance examination can enter tho college, as tho 
Anghcan Church mission school possesses no college department Tho Hit 
Sahlia, Saugor mamtains two aided schools for adults Its members were very 
active m commencing girls’ schools m tho town of Saugor, and one of the load- 
mg members of the society still supports a girls’ school 

161 Local fund committees and Municipalities occasionally provide 
Local fund coaini itasi and f unds foF schools or foF cspecial departments of schools 
“ Such comnuttees and Mumcipahties of couise have 

enhre contiol over any funds they may contribute though they would not he 
nbie suddenly to diveit money given for one object to an entirely different 
1 urpose 
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SECTION III-I-2. 

1G2. The CcnlrairroTmccsorodiridcd intottircccirclcsotinspcction. Tho 
southern circle comprises, excluding tho feudatory 
o-trvut cf »i.« Ja.pxtioa. slato'*, ciglit districts of 35,107 sqtiaro miles; the 

(«) Atfr«c« ir»« »Ta nom».fr ef nortlicm circlo incliules seven districts and has anarca 
u o( osaai E.j.mre miles. In tlio raster., circlo nro threo 

distnet*! with an area of 2J,201 square miles. In 
tho northern circlo arc 590 schools, in the southern circlo 609 schools, and in tho 
eastern 3 13 schools. The number of scholars in tho nortlicm circle is 30,020, 
in the southern circle is 20,901, and in the eastern is 21,223. Besides the 
three circlo inspectors there arc 38 district insixHitors, one joint inspector, and 
one inspector of schools in tho feudatory' states of Sarangarh and Patna. Tho 
area of each district inspector’s circle of 6ui>er\is,ion, and tho number of 
scbools and scholars each Im to look after, may ho thus 8ho^^l ; — 
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163. Intho CcBtral Prorinccs, district inspcctingofficers are on their tour all 
the year round From the 1st October to Slst March 
(&> Average aQTationimdMfeat each ofBcet must 1)6 in carop on an aveiage of two 
° * mouths foT 24 days each month *, and from the 1st 

April to the 30th September he must be in camp 
18 days each month or no tfaxelling allowance is given. Zila inspectors are 
permitted to remain at head-quarters for 20 days in March, in order to prepare 
the annual returns. So also circle inspectors, though they go on tom: from the 
15th. or SOth Octoher to the end of or April, are not expected to temain 

at head-quarters duringthe whole of the remainder of the hot weather and rains, 
and they do not so remain. The average number of days each inspecting ofheer 
was on tour, and the average number of miles each officer travelled by rail and 
road may be thus shown : — 




Average nnmterof days 
eacli officer was on tour 

Average ncmlier of miles eacli officer 
travelled 
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1 

No 

retnro. 
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No 
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1,709 



Thus the Inspector General of Education is on four on an average for five 
months in the year, each drcleinspcctorfor seven monthsin the year, and each 
district inspector for about nine months in the year. The average number of 
inspections made was : — 



1879 80 

ISsO-'il. : 

1881.B2 


Inspector General of Education • 

129 

153 

120 


Circle Inspectors • ■ > . , 

298 

S30 , 

319 


Ela and Joint Inspectors , , 

245 

209 

219 



Inspecting officers are required not merely to examine schools but to cor- 
rect faulty methods of teaching and to see that the discipline of the school is 
good. Mere examination is not the principal duty of the inspector. Circle 
inspectors have such la^c areas to go over that they are unable to spend very 
much time in each school. 
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101 Circle inspectors are required to knoir liotb practically and tlieore- 
M Coda «r rale*. ticalJy liow to conduct ciamiaations and inspections 

As tlie best books on tho subject of school inspection 
arc open to them, and as three out of four inspecting offleershaToaU their lives been 
either schoolmasters or inspecting officers, it is presumed that they understand 
their work There is therefore no code of rales for circle inspectors, Zila 
inspectors aro instructed in their duties by circle inspectors l^iere is a 
manual for sohoolraastcrs, and simple rules for teaching certain subjects aro pre- 
scribed, and these rules inspecting officers aro required to see carried out In 
every school minutc-hook each inspecting officer records fully tlic results of Ins 
examination and his opimon of tho discipline of the school, be furllicr mentions 
anything he may sec to he defective in the scliool apparatus, library, budding, 
Ac Those remarks are in vernacular schools translated for tho benefit of t^o 
teachers, the translation being legibly written m the school minuto-book Ho 
sees tho hoys at drill, and when practicable the gymnastic classes go through 
their exercises Uvery month tlio circle inspector sends an inspection report 
_ to thcInspcctorGcncral of Education, in wbicb each school seen 15 described and 



And each circle inspector after completing his tour m any district, reports fully 
on the schools scon to tiic Deputy Commissioner who forn ards tho report to 
the Commissioner of the division Each zila inspector annually examiues all the 
classes of village schools in all subjects and msscs pupils by thouppcrandlouer 
primary standards According to the results shown the pay of the school- 
niastcrs‘ may ho slightly raised or slightly curtailed, so far as this can he 
done without affecting the sanctioned schedule of establishment If tho sanc- 
tioned scale showing tho rates of pay is affected by tho suggestions of the zila 
inspector or tho circle inspector, tlien especial permission for tho alterations 
proposed has to bo obtained. Such pcnnisaion is always given, on good eauso 
being shown, pronded theie is so lacretsc la cvpondituro Xich zih laspcoior 
sends a “ work statement ” monthly to the Inspector General of Education either 
with the traaelling allowance bill or before its BuTimission, and each zda inspector 

> Ti J« Clilcf Comm t« oner* Cucalur Vo 7 ol 18 0 













166. ‘Wlien zila inspectors are at head-quarters they are engaged in office 
The erarieyinent of uapecting ^ relieved as mucU Bs possiblo from the 

officer* »t hesi quiirtcr* inspection of scbools at Lead-quarters, as head masters 

of zila schools have to look after such schools. When 
circle inspectors are at head-quarters they have to conduct the onerous examin- 
ation of the numerous and important ruded schools at head-quarters and to hold 
the middle school examination. The Normal schools take up much of their 
time, especially in the eastern circle. Tho Inspector General, besides joining in 
the vork of examination, manages the museum at head-quarters and of course 
performs lus ordinary office duties. Not the least arduous part of his work is tho 
preparation and examination of vernacular school Looks. The annual report 
takes up a neek or two of the time spent by fiispecting officers at head-quarters. 
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ICO. Tho cost of inspection was Ks. 77|162, and of direclion was Es. 
„ 26,506. The whole charge vms debited to provincial 

Coet of tnspecUoa aail eontrol. ° 


1G7. The mimbcr of men exaitiincd for public service certificates in 1881- 
ru?)iic»emceciambation 82 was 143. Thcj wcro examined bj clrclo inspcc- 

of eirclo liL«pcstori tOTS. 


SECTION nr-j. 

District aitd Brancii CoionnEEs or Local Eond Boards. 

1G8. There is a local fund committee in every district. Their constitution 
is described in Section V of the digest of the circu- 
esnitnit- Qf ^ 1,0 Chief Commissioner The commit- 

* " ^ tee prepare annual budgets, which aro submitted 

through the Commissioner of tho division to the Chief Commissioner. The 
committees have perfect control over any small sum they may themselves vote 
for education, after the appropriation has been sanctioned by the Chief Com- 
missioner. But no district fund committees give anything for education except 
those of Baipur, Wardha, Bilaspur and Sambalpur. In 1880-81 the total 
expenditure on education by district local fund committees was Es. 972 
only. No educational funds are placed at tho disposal of district local fund 
committees Their receipts aro from tho road tax, house tax, cattle trespass 
fiucs, unclaimed cattle sales, fer^ tolls, nazul land and house sales, and so on. 
Of course it would be possible to enlai^ the district local fund committees and 
lot them prepare the district educational budgets, as they arc now prepared 
by the Deputy Commissioners. But it would be preferable to have m every 
district a district educatioual committee which would prepare district educa- 
tional budgets, and tlie members of such committees might perhaps induce 
municipalities and district fund committees to give to education at least as 
liberally as their funds permitted. If the members of the district education 
committees were allowed titles of honour whUst in office, membership would bo 
exceedingly popular. Such committees in the present state of Native society 
in tho Central Provinces would be valuable rather as committees of “ supply ’* 
than, as counscDors. To show how widely tho habits of thought even of many 
educated Native gentlemen differ from those of Englishmen, it may be men- 
tioned here, that an influential girls’ school comnaitteo recently proposed that a 
book on obstetrics shoiild bo written for school girls, none of whom would proh- 
ably ho above 12 years of age when they left school. 


SECTION m-K. 

169. Municipalities give funds for the support of schools. Every Muni- 
cinality gives somethmg towards education. Tho 

rnnrtloBl of Mraiopalitlci witB !;v . < P... , .®.i fii 

r»pirftotb«m 4 iDUn»M«aiiactin. Mumcipalilics do not control schools. But some 
troiofKhooii. Municipalities, at Harda and Burhanpur, distribute 

the work amongst th'C members; and conservancy, water-supply, education, and 
public works arc mentioned as branches of mnnicipal administration which 
have been especially superrised. But such division of work is not by any 
means universal, and most Municipalities content themselves with voting sums 
for education, and leave the control of such sums to the usual authorities. Of 
course no money that tho Municipalities vote for one object can be diverted to 
another without their special sanction. Tlic Jlunicipal grants for cfincation 
in 1680-81 amounted to Es. 32,101 or to nearly 4 per cent, of the total 
Municipal expenditure. The accounts for 1851-82 have not been mnilc up. 
But according to the educational returns for that year the Municipahlies spent 
Es. 34,815 on education. 
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SECTION III-L. 

■WiTiiDRATTAL or Goveknuem peqm THE DIRECT Manaoement OP Scnoois 
AKB CoLicacs. 

170. Schools arc always given up m the Central Provinces when they arc 
J B,tr.a»fcrtopnv.u>i^.M Dot ncccssary. Fov instancc tliD Chanda high school 
2 When in cflmFeutmn with pri. ijas bccn mvcn up, 80 havc scvcral of the Normal 
8 w’bMSj^'aw' M longc* schools. DnglisU schools have also been given up, 
twswiTj. and thcro ato fewer English schools now than there 

were ten years ago. The English schools given up have been Bliiwapur, 
Dhapewara, Patansaongi, Brahmapuri, Cliimur, Bargarh, Ilchli, Bhandara 
Anglo-Erdu school, Tumsar, Pauni, Schora, Sagar town branch, and others. 
The comparative statistics are misleading in this respect. For an English 
middle school now appears as two schools, namely, a middlo school proper and 
an upper primary English school. Schools have also been transferred to private 
bodies. Thus one town school and three ancillary vernacular schools were 
made over to the Church Missionary Society at Jubhulporo in 1667. There is 
only one Government school in the Central Provinces that could now he made 
over to any llissionary Society, and that is the Sconi zila school. Tins with its 
branches might be made over to the mission of the original secession of tho 
ChuTch of Scotland. It was proposed so far bach ns 1676 to maho over this 
zila school to tho society mentioned. Before resigning the school tho Deputy 
Commissioner was asked to report on the state of feeling regarding the pro* 
posed transfer, and he replied;— 

" I have made enquiries from many people la the town 1 have also taken the opinion 
of each member of the school committee sepantelv, ami I find that some of them, 
such as Gopali Sao and Roop Siojb, have no objection, provided that religious 
instruction is not imparled, others again object altogether to transferring the 
management from GoTemmeot to any pnrato bands They say, and Z believe 
with some truth, that the school was first got together with great difljculty and only 
by the aid of the influence of tho Government ofScials, and tbit nben that inflnence 
IS withdrawn the school will at once rapidly deteriorate. I think there can be no 
doubt that education is not popular in Seoni town or the dutnet, and that if the 
people saw that the Government ofRciols were not directly interested in keeping up 
the attendance at the school^ they would he empty m a very short time. It is a 
lamentable fact that the people should be so blind to tbeir own interests, but still it 
IB, I believe, true, and the test proposed to bo applied by some of the members of the 
committee wonld, I think, be a goM one They say let the Scotch mission open an 
independent school, aud if, m consequence of better instruction being imparted or 
more Aire being taken m looking after the boys, it succeeds in draning away any 
pupils from tbe zila school, then let the zila school be closed and let the other 
prosper ; hut if the zila school is made over to the mission nt once it will speedily he 
emptied, and then there will be no school at all. 

“ As far as the Muhammadan portion of tbo community is concerned, 1 think they would 
send tbeir children to the scbool wbetber it were m the hands of the mission or not, 
hut the Hindus would withdraw the children almost to a man. I would therefore 
strongly recommend that tbe transfer be not made." 

Now both the echools aie •wovking side by side. Tbe Seoni zila scbool 
and its branches contain 201 scholars and cost last year Es. 1,872 or Es. 166 per 
mensem, which is about the same the mission asked to maintain the schools if 
they were resigned to them. There were in the mission school, Seoni, in March 
1882,22GBcholar3. ThusGovermncntandnuS5ion5choolseducatcd27chU(lren;had 
the Government resigned its school there would certainly not liave been so many 
children under mstmetion, and thesavingwouldhavoheeninappreciahle. There 
are no other schools that could withadvautage ho resigned to Missionary or other 
hodies. The Juhbulpore high school happens to exist in the same town with 
the Anglican Church mission school, hut it is not fed from tho same sources 
It is the only Government high school in the Central Provinces, and is intended 
to educate pupils trained m tho Govenunent middle schools of tho northern 
circle. No scholars are admitted who have received any poiUon of their train- 
ing in the Juhbulpore Anglican Cliurch mission school, unless the head master 
of the school gives them a recommendatory letter. On the Slst Match last there 
were 149 scholars on the roll of the Government high school, Juhhulpore, and 
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all but 17 of tliem ucro from ilistnct sclioob Tlio exceptions bad been edu- 
cat«l m tbo aided city scliool, Jubbulporc, a middle scliool estabbsbed and 
supported by Natives uho did not 'Wisli that tbcir children sliould co to the 
mission school 
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Ge\er\l IlzLATioxa or DipAivniENTAi. OrncEns to Phivate Schools on 
CoLLEOLS IN CoMPETiriOS 

171 Tlicro aro no Government collc^ or schools m the Central Pro- 

^ „ Vinces that aro m competition with any nrnato 

schools except m the ease of Scorn winch has nlaidy 
been mentioned Iho Government I 115 I 1 scliool at 
Juhlmlporc is a provincial hujli school, draws its scholars from oufjyiiii^' district 
scliools, and from tho city aided middlo school at Jubhulporc It is m rivalry 
with no school It is forhidden to admit schohrs from tlio niuUlIe or lu di 
school department of tho English Church mission school, unless tho schofir 
brings a pcmii<»no letter from the head master or manager. 'Ihe whole of tho 
middle class e<ltication of Natives of Jubbulporc « cntnistc'd to theChurch mis- 
sion school and to tbo city aided school, cslabbsbcd and supported bv Native 
gentlemen Tho Qoicrnracnt bigh school wanes pupils from tbo city aided 
school which has no high school deportment, but nouo from tho Church mission 
school, which has iLs oivn high school department In 1681 a very large num- 
ber of boys from (he district middle school of tho northern circle passed tho 
middle school examination and sought admission into the Goiernmont high 
fiolicol !I?icpr;«cipah witJout waihs^ tor mslruction^, refused to admit so 
many boys, on tho plea that as a parallel class must bo formed bis staff of tea- 
chers was inadcfjuato for the woi^Jw. Con«cqucnlly tho rejected hoy 3 must either 
have given up their high school studies or Ime joined the mi««ion school On 
this being represented to tlic Lwal Administration additional tcaohors were 
provided for the Government school, and ol? middle scliool students f^rom tho 
Government district schools or from the city aided school who had pasced the 
middle school examination in tho 1st orSnd diuMon were admitted, jiaraJlel 
c]a«scs being formed Before tlicstrengtlieiimg of the staff of tcachcisafew 
hoys, 1C m number, sought admis^uou m tho mission school, but directly they 
knew that they could bo admitlwl to tho Goicrnracnt school they entered 
themselves The manager of tlio Church mission school hogged that these hoys 
might not be admitted to tho Goremiocnt school But os they had received no 
part of tiieir education at tho mission school, the Inspector General of Educa- 
tion Tcgrcttcd that bo could not tefuso their admission and compel them to 
attend the mission school or to sacnCco thcir^bighcr education 

TJio only other schools in competition with Government schools arc tlie 
indigenous schools in tbo larger towns with the lower primary branches of 
Gov umment middle class schools All indigenous schools, if they choose, are 
admitted to aid under tlie payment by result rules 

172 There aro some scliools and colleges in rivalry with others, namely, 

* the city aided school, Nagpur, with tho Free Church 

®‘***'' pfi’'*** «i4oou mission school , thecityaidcdschool, Jubbulporc, with 
the Church of Eoghud mission school, theSaintlran- 
cisdcSales school, Nagpur, with the Bishop’s school, Nagpur, tho indigenous 
scliools in most large towns with each other All these scliools tiro aided undei 
the rules There is ample room for them all and the educational doinrtment 
Iiavc never yet had to interfere Of eourso if it were found that an aided school 
reduced its fee to tho detriment of another aided school of the same grade m 
the same town, tho educational department would then mterfore and endeavour 
to cquahso the fees at the two institutions 

CsBtnl FnrlBMa 
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CENTRAL rSOTl^CES EETOltT. 


SECTION IV. 

General Sdmmart and Eecomuendations 
173 Sacli being the history and present state of education in the Central 
Tronnees iro now come to tho recommendations winch these facts and figures 
suggest The problem before us is (1) to sco lioiv far existing facts are con. 
sistent with the orders which constitute tho Indian educational code and how far 
they diverge , and (2) to offer such su^cstions as expenenco seems to warrant 
for fuller compliance with tho orders or for modifications in them This latter 
consideration is important "We would not support any policy merely because 
we could find some ofiioial authority for it, still less if such authority bo isobteil 
or inferential To do this would be to throw away the benefit of experience, 
which 13 the best guide and critic of all codes No code, still less an educa. 
tional code, can bo expected to be stereotyped and immutable The Despatch 
of 18o4i was designed to initiate a now and broad policy, tho results of which 
must be tested by the spirit more than the letter of its text In all the more 
advanced Governments of Europe the educational cod© has been the subject of 
perpetual modification and amendment , and it would bo ibsurd to expect tho 
different provinces and cmheations of India to adapt theniselrcs exactlj and 
for all time to any code, however elaborate or comprehensive The framers of 
_ ^ . tho code, who tbemsehes were guided' “by tho ex. 

m 6 tips c 0 * penonce of the past, ’ would never have claimed any 

suoh infallibility AVe think that the time has come and that our Commissiou 
offers a good opportunity to review the orders m force and to recommend what 
18 the best educational policy for tho Government now to pursue Our Com- 
mission will doubtless consider whether there is not a tendency in all depart- 
ments—and the more powerful and permanent the department tho greater tho 
tendency — to create and keep up an mterest not always in all respects identical 
with the public interest, and whether the best exponents of the public inter, 
cats are those who ha^c most benefited by the existing system, who have learnt 
the language of good appointments, who arc heard at public meetings and arc 
read m vernacular papers, whereas far larger aijdmoro important clauns will bo 
dumb or may have no representative 

With this premise we cite m the margin the most important orders* upon 
which the existing systems halo been declared’ to bo 
' Vh Ap \ 1859 based, and we have no hesitation m saying that in tho 

12 th ua” xs^o*" Central Twriaces there has been from tho &st 

a consistent and on the whole successful effort to 

X* Cfri' ° ^ comply with them The report has shown how tho 

^o 3331 of Dectnibet 187a ,1’ i , it’i-ii-iTL 

education department in the Central troncccs, con- 
stituted and recraited under the orders of 1851 and 1859, has all along sought 
Sa^ntonuiegs iia profiBoui tlic cooperation of tho pcoplc, liow tho rudc ludi 
expenditure gGROus System of tlio Saugor and Nerbudda temtones 

and of the large towns of Nagpur and Kamptee was not superseded hut 
fostered and improved, how attcnjpts were made m the southern and eastern 
circles to encourage indigenous schools, how female education was promoted , 
lion education was made a part of the regular administration for wluch the 
district ofBceis were as lesponsihle os for any other part , and how primary in 
struction has from the first received the greater share of the attention of the 
department and of the funds available The point on wluch divergenco from 
the orders is most usual and most to be expected is m the allotment of funds 
for primary education The sum of the orders on this pomt originating in 185 i 
and reiterated fiom tune to time until 1870 is that Government “expenditure 
on education should be mainly directed to the provision of elementary education 
for the mass of tho people ’ By ‘ Government expenditure” we do not hero un- 
derstand expenditure from cesses or riles specially raised from certain classes 
foi special objects still less do we understand expenditure from fees, sub. 
seiiptions endowments local grants, and the like which may or may not 
appear in the impenal accounts "We understand Government expendi 
turo to mean what is now called the provmeial grant to education, that 
IS, the amount set apart for education from impenal revenues, raised from 
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senoral taxation and distnbuted m lumpsums to the Local Governments 
^Vo hold tills policy to bo sound and that it should bo reaffirmed and we 
annes a statement to show wlnt tho prormcial gnnt to each Local Govern- 
ment IS and how it is said to be distributed to each chss of education The 
fia:tins tell their own talc Wo trust that our Commission vnll test the o figure^ 
and lay dovm some principle calculated to ensure more uniformity m future — 
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lli Another matter m vrbich there has been apparent failaro m all pro- 
vinces and perhaps also m the Central Pronnees, is to 
paragraphs 02 and BO of tho Despatch of 
^ ^ 185i, relaUvo to tuo withdrawal of Government from 

the direct management o£ scliools and to theur transfer to local agency, 
aided or unaided, V State These paratfraphs seem to us to rogniato m 
broad and general terms the relation of tbe State to private agency m Ingbcr 
education Tho principle of them is that as tbo viuuo of education becomes 
recognised, local efforts should bo aroused to contmne what the Govcrnttient has 
begun, so ns to enable Government to retire from the £eld of direct instruction 
and to close its own schools and colleges by transfer to private, and so set 
free funds for fresh efforts in. more uucubglitened tracts This policy ensures 
all tlie advantages cLaimcd for protection and Gorcrament latcrference without 
any of the attendant evils As yet, however, it lias not been pursued probably 
because the very excellence aud success of Government institutions have 
engendered a not unnatural reluctance to withdraw from them The departmental 
success has obscured the political object , and the interest of tho whole com- 
mumty has boon lost sliubtof m tbo prosperity of the particular institution But 
there have been special difficulties m the Centnl Provinces, wberethe agricultural 
population was at first averse to education ami is only now beginning to show some 
little desire for it, and where, as a rule, tbo wealthier residents of the larger towns 
are not iNativcs, but only settlers, tcmiioTanly located for trade and therefore 
dismebned to do much for tho local community Still no schools of the higher 
order Iiavo beoa established in any towns or places where sufficient provision 
existed or could at first be otherwise created for the education of the middle or 
higher classes Even m Nagpur, the capital of tbo province, there are no 
Government schools for general education, all piunary, middle, and lugh school 
education being carried on by aided schools In Jubbulpore, with *75,000 
inhabitants, the English Church mission school and the city aided school have 
the monopoly of tbo middle and high cl'ws education Jfuch also of the primary 
education of tho city is m their hands the only competing schools being those 
mamtamed by indigenous schoolmasters aided under the results system two 
iTunicipal schools and one model school attaidicd to tho GoveTumcat training 
school for masters In other towns of the Central Prov mces there are no 
private secondary scliools, except m Seom whero the Government might retire 
if the local mission school can take up the work M yet no bodies of Native 
"cntlcmen bare been found who would consent aud be competent to take our 
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Government middle schools and manai^ them on the grant-m aid system 
Already one fourth of the cost of our middle schools is contributed locally, as a 
rule, by Municipal grants and fees rmtlier attempts to introduce the grant in- 
aid system for the mamtcnance of middle chss schools might have checked 
the spread of middle class education and abandoned middle class schools 
to probable decay Therefore although hitherto Hicre have been obstacles to the 
tiansferof schools, for the agency to reccivethem has been wanting, yet it is pos- 
sible that now in some of the more nourishing towns, such as Gndarwara, Harda, 
Burhanpur, Khandwa and Raipur, where an mtclhgcnf middle class is springing 
up, local boards may ho established to wliicli the care of middle class schools 
and their support may he made over on the grant in aid system But for the 
reason already stated, and because the class on n Inch wc should rely is small and 
not inclined to hehhcralor public spirited tho experiment must ho made watch- 
fully and with care The extent to which the same prmciplc may he further 
acted upon mil he discussed below 

173 Any proposals for reform m any oxistmg system should ho based on 
a clear comprehension of its defects We will therefore 
Dcfactsintte Centrti Ptovinect begin by cnumcratmg and explaining such dcfccts lu 
tho Central Provinces system as have occurred to 
ourselves or have been pointed out by the witnesses examined Wo have care- 
fully considcied and shall often refer to this evidence, and it should not he sup- 
posed that any evidence tendered to us has not been carefully considered because 
we may not specifically mention it We need hardly say that our enumeration 
of defects implies no blame to the local authoniics, and still less to the many 
able and earnest men who have for years liceu engaged in the work of education 
in tho Central Provinces On the contrary, we submit that a fair estimate of 
the progress made during the last twenty years, of the funds available for 
the work, of the moral and physical obstacles in the way, and of the results 
achieved m spite of them, not only requu-es no apology on tho score of possible 
defects learned only by experience, but mntes such credit as is due to steady 
and successful work The detects that we so find in tho Central Provinces' 
system are as follow — 

(1) in the proportion of school attendance to school going population, 

(2) inthepredommaucooE Government institutions, 

(3) in the character and direction of the primary education given , 

(4) m the Konnal schools , 

re) in the status of teachers , 

(6) in the fee system , 

f7) m the system of female education , 

(8) m the inspcctmg staff , 

(9) in the supply of scholarships , 

(10) m the want of a senior college department for the provmce 
We anil discuss tfiese defects senahm, and with each defect we will offer our 
suggestions to remedy it 

176 As regards the first defect, the disproportion between school attend 
ance and the total number of children of school going 
In Kiiool «tund ag 0 as showu by the recent census, we find tho popula 
"" tion of the province proper to be 0 838,791 Hence 

tho number of children of school going age (between 6 and 14) will he 
about 1,40 l), 641, whereas the total on the rolls of all schools is 81,802 The 
difference must he children now growing up without any education worthy of 
the name, and we hold that the ordors cited above and the example of all 
civilised countries demand consideration of their case If the circumstances 
of the country do not yet admit of systematic female education on a large scale 
we must yet face the fact that the number of boys who ought to be m our 
schools is over 700 000 and that our present system reaches about one tenth 
of this number The Government is we hold, hound to do all it can to remove 
what the late Mr Thomason ofiicially declared to he tho " standing reproach ” 
to the Government involved m the dense mass of ignorance which these fi^'urcs 
disclose We can only conceive a more senona reproach, and this is that the 
lower classes are too debased for any education This has only, we believe been 
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• Mr. N««a«u'i er;d*neo for UTgcd of onc provincc* and could not 1)0 urged wtU 
truth of any other. That it could bo urged.any where is 
a charge against the administration beyond tho sphere of our enquiry. Woliold 
that not only is the piovision of education for the masses incumbent on general 
and moral considerations, but is essential to the best utilisation of the labour 
power of the population and the consequent development of the country. Tho 
value of common school education to common labour is now understood and 
recognised as the prime factor of national wealth, and is itself one answer to those 
u iio would limit jirimary education on financial or other considerations. And 
this is not the only ground or indeed the main ground of our contention. 
It is absurd to suppose that axioms of duty and responsibility which no one 
ever thinks of questioning in the west cease to bo axioms in the east, or that 
obligation is a matter of latitude. '* Every child has a right to education, and 
it is the duty of the State to guard and mainlain that right” was the pre- 
amble of Earl Russell’s last educational resolution tn Parliament. “ Primary 
education is the bare debt of a State to all its offspiing, sufficient to make him 
who receives it a linman being** is the declared basis of the Prench aud the 
principle of the Dutch, German and American codes. Our English legislature 
IS not prone to declare first principles, but it has now made primary education 
compulsory and votes annually about four million sterling for tho work. 


377. The remedy for tliis first defect covers almost the entire area of onr 
n ^ f , enquiry. We want a more assured basis for the edu- 

cational administration, more funds, more agency, and 
more schools. We reserve for the last of our suggestions the question of an 
Educational Act for India. For the pfe«ent, we assume that tho Government, 
cither by legislation or by executive order, will be able to initiate tbe changes 
suggested. Wo think that Government should first declare and confirm the 
reiterated order summed up in the Despatch of May 1870, that primary edu. 
cation is the primary object of its educational policy to which Government, that 
is, imperial expenditure, is to bo “ maiiUif'* directed. This need cause noappre. 
bension or ahrm if it be dono with duo and declared provision for the legitimate 
needs of higher education. Then wo would have an educational survey (which 
can be readily made by the existing staff) to show in each town and villago, be- 
ginning with the larger towns and viUages and working downwards, tho ratio 
between the needs of such town or village, in the matter of primary schools, 
and the existing supply. Tliis will enable tho local administration to say what 
must be dono in order to place a fairly equipped primary school within the 
reach of tbo great mass of the children in the province. This will ho a distinct, 
though distaut, aim to which the provincial and district authorities willgiadually 
work up, by the best combination of means tocads that experience may surest. 
Tho third step will be the constitution of school boards, to manage schools where 
they exist, or to create and encourage them where they aro wanting or inade- 
quate. Wo specially look to this agency as most bkely to foster and develope 
any indigenous schools or rudimentary efforts which, by tho fact of their 
existence, seem some indication of what the people want for themselves. We do 
not wish to see the best indigenous schools turned into Government schools, but 
nil iiA.N B encouraged and improved on their own lines. It would 

■ be premature here, even if it were practicable, to deter- 

mine in detail what should be the constitution and powers, administrative and 
financial, of these school boards or their relation to the Government and the 
people, or how far they might supersede or be amalgamated with the existing 
school committees, or ivith any measures that may be in progress in connection 
with the present policy of local self-government in which we are sure tliat the 
claims of education will find a prominent place. All these points are far too 
(important to be summarily or supcrficjaJly fjeated in a general report, butmust 
be threshed out in a measure specially directed to this end after the principle of 
school boards has been accepted. We would only mention that these details 
have of bto years been exhaustively worked out in the English system, which 
mtilalis mulandcs will be a useful guide tons hero ; and we would urge tliat the 
co-operation and responsibility of the district officers, who have contributed so 
largely to any success that has hitherto been achieved, should be carefully 
maintained. 
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178 As to funds, this of course is the pivot on ■\vhtcli the Trliolo scheme 
turns The only ohjection we anticipate to the proposed 
Pond* for rrimary a a on. ostcusion o£ primary cducatiou IS on this score The 
usual objection is a calculation of the present cost to Government of pnmary 
education multiphed by the numher of children of school ago, and this is 
mrged as an msuperable obstacle to the scheme. Hut any such calculation 
would he very fallacious If the amount represented by it were at present 
available the money could not be spent Neither school accommodation 
nor schoolmasters nor mnnagement could ho procured at once The system 
must grow, and its growth must he gradual Besides, theie is, as a rule, 
a decrease in the cost of an article correspondmg nith the increase in its 
production Moreover, if we can once succeed m making education a matter 
of national concern and part of the system of local self go\emment, it is ccr 
tain that we shall he able to get money’s worth m many ways, both in service 
and m kind, without money payment In all countnes much gratuitous service 
IS forthcoming, especially of tho higher kmd, where remuneration is less a motive 
than honourable distinction, and most m those countries where there is most 


'elf government which ensures the best practical education of a people by lea% - 
mg a large portion of the business of the community in the hands of those 
who are most interested in it Combination for general requirements i« an im- 
memorial characteristic of villago organisation in India and may be utilised 
in our cause "We think it a happy augury for education in India that our 
enqmry comcides with a period when self government is bemg made a reality 
Until now, and this only of late years, the potency of private agency has only 
been recegnised in trade, where it is at last admitted to be tho he^t ally of the 
Government at the most «cnous emcrgencifis, most potent when most free TTo 
have yet to learn irliat this power, freed from the fetters of Government com- 
petition and ofllcial interference, can do for education If trade is based on 
gam which appeal»tO-aU/Cfe ^^>o” Ll^ peculiar attractions of its own, espoci 
ally strong in a community wfieieTuntli^'^^ time, it was always intimately 
connected with religion and with soman^*^^ honoured associations of learned 
castes and sacied places Hence we arc wamflfei l^the hope and belief that tlio 
attempt to establish a «;oun(l and adequate system oNjl^'iry education maybe 
made without any risk of financial embarrassment, whi^\k^of course the tirst 
duty of Government to avoid Our educational survey wiirtdLus our need'', 
and our school boards w ill be the agency to supply the need "We s’iRwJil look to 
our school boards to raise locally or receive some nucleus of funds to ho urrlcr 
their own control and spent where they are raised , and we would declare it to 
be the first, cltarge on the pKmneinl grnsV, after defTaymg all the tfinrges Sot 
direction and inspection, to assist these boards, m such proportion as may 
be determined, m vieu of the whole need, the whole amount available, and 


of the circumstances of the particular locabty If the provincial grant be 
carefully allotted on the basis of local contributions, including of course ce'^sc'', 
fees, subscription^, Municipal grants, and the like, we liavo no anxiety as to too 
heavy calls bemg made upon it But wc would urge tho declaration and steady 
adherence to the prmciplc that self-help is tho measure of Government aid, 
within practicable limits and for admitted objects It must necos«arily he a 
matter of experiment to decide wliat is the minimum necessary grant to a school 
hoard to enable it to start or maintain a primary school , for schools will varv 
with localities But, as a mcro estimate and basis of calculation, we would 
uphold the proportion laid down by the Government of India in 18V1‘, and wc 
> Oovtrament of inj Honie ^ould Say that, OS a Tule, in Ordinary localities the pro 
**> vincial grant should be one half the local contribution 
or one-tlunl of tho total expenditure on instruction 
proper we say ordinary localities because wc must recognise that, m some 
lew exceptional locahties, “ special efforts *’ may be required There the Govern- 
ment may at first be ohhgcd to step in and establish a school of its own, hut this 
'•hould only he done temporarily and withduo regard to tlic considerations above 
insisted on "While, therefore, w e should look to our school hoards both to ruse or 
^eive and administer funds, we must so-orgamso oursystemas to steer clear of 
difliculties-(X) our schools most havtsan assured and not a voluntary basis 
liable at any moment to collapse, and while in existence, offering no certain status 
and prospects to the school officers and (2) we must take care not to make cduca 
lion unpopular by miscellaneous and du^t taxation to support it, or bv opcnin" a 
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door to oppression ju its worst form, tliatis, under the nominal protection of the 
I in IV emust remember that locatscJf gorernment, and still more self taxation, 
will bo new, whereas local rivalries and nnimosilicsaro very old, and that the first 
efforts of the former may he directed to the prosecution of the latter VVe 
should therefore hope that the aggregate nnclcus of the local fund, which will ho 
supplemented hy the provincial grant, ivill not os a rule lie raised as a separate 
fund by separate or special taxation for education, hut will form part, and a good 
part ot such funds as are raised, under due control from without, for the general 
purposes of self government 

179 The second defect is m the relation of Government to private agency, 
as disclosed m the extent to wluch schools are now 
Stcond rttftct la the n jjj jjjg ]]^Qds of tlic Govrnimcnt, and os contrasted 
With the extent to which the people arc educating 
themselves Out of 81,802 children at school, nearly three fourths or 58 5oO 
atom Government scliools Ihisisan evil m many ways l«o Govermnent 
has ever yet succeeded in cducatmgf all its subjects It can no more educate 
than feed them , indeed if Government were to attempt tomterfcrc in the busi- 
ness of food ns it docs m the business of education, the Government would soon 
bo bankrupt and the people would starve Hut our Government is not bankrupt 
from its action in education is due to the fact that the action is so limited and 
partial and that the great hulk of the people arc educafionally starving It is 
no part of tho ordinaiy functions of Government to assume tlie entire control of 
even primary, mticb less of higher, education , and on economic grounds it is an 
axiom tliat every function unnecessarily imposed upon tho Government is an 
additional burden upon an already overcharged body, resulting in the unnecessary 
work being badly done to tho detriment of necessary work which might bo weU 
done It IS true that people must have food hut will sometuuos prcfcrcntnlly 
go without education, and that hence schools of primary education may bo an 
exception to this axiom, on tho principle that tho^ whoaremostinneedof sucli 
education arc usually tho least aesirous of it and most incapable of getting it by 
thcar own lights , it is also tmo that this exception is sirongcst where, as m 
India, there 13 a wido distance m civilization between tho people and tho Govern 
mont StiU tho exception docs not abrt^ato but only qualifies the general priiv 
ciplcofnon mtcrfcrcnco It only points to tho cxjicdicncj of Government ctforts 
and aid being so applied as not to increase and pcrpctiiatotbchclplessne^s of the 

a lo, but to iostcT and encourage any rudiments of individual exertion or 
ic spmt— evoking and strengthening rather than superseding private agency 
^d cntcrpri«o Testing m this way the present predommnneo of our Govern 
inent schools and tho present excellence of some of our best institutions, it is 
doubtful whether the numbers of the one and tho superiority of tho other not 
only distance and handicap private effort but also induce the people to rclj on 
them rather than on self-help TiVc would invito attention to ilr Ilodgsons 
A N«.*o«nd 37 evidence os to the di/GcuIlies and “oitrwheJining 

opposition” actually alleged ns incurred hy an aided 
institution m competition with the mexhaustiblo resources of Government. 'Why 
IS it that wo hear now so little of such efforts as wore made m 1815 hj the 
iSative gentlemen ot Calcutta who found a want existing and combined and 
tounded the Vidyalaja Or Anglo Imban college to supply it? The reason can 
only he that tho colleges founded and maintained hy tho Government hav o 
taught tho people to look to the Government for what their ancestors were 
ready to look to themselves 1 \o aro aware that tho limits within which 
abstract prmciplcs can he applied to practical politics are narrow , 5 ct wo hold 
that those principles should be home m mind, and wo would ask whether tho 
same ai^uments which preclude Government interference m trade are not 
analogous to education, hocause Government can do more tlian any one trader, 
hut not nearly so much as all traders , and yet its action deters all for none can 
compete with Government Again wc would 3 «k whctherGovemnicntmterfer- 
enco docs not tend to create a monoiwly, that is, the encouracemont of had pro- 
ducts, whereby the consumer pa) s a tax for the btiness and incapacitv of tho 
monopoliser , since the quality of anv product can onl) he kept to a hi"h stand- 
ard hy free competition It is as evident that Govcniment corajH-tition r a 
TLStnclion on free compctibon as it is that cvei^ rcatncUon on free compotifioa 
IS an evil and opposed to the general mterest 
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Agam, the only private agency irliicli can hott at all compete TvitU the 
Government is Missionary agency, recruited mostly from other countries and aided 
by independent funds. Hence the not unreasonable apprehension that if Govern- 
ment agency be reduced or mthdiawn, the people >vill be handed o\er 
to the Missionaries. TVe hold Kative agency to be the natural and proper 
counterpoise to mission agency. Indeed from the nature of things Native agency 
twliich unlike mission agency is really “local agency”) if freed from Gov- 
emment competition hut stimulated by Government aid, should be immea- 
surably superior to mission agency. "We have already expressed our desire to 
create and extend Native agency. TVe hold that it u-ould he better to have 
even inferior schools on a sound system, capable of extension and improvement 
rrhere even the -work of management is part of the political education of the 
community, than to have schools Tvhose very excellence deters the people from the 
u’ork of their own education. “We wish to see Government agency restricted, 
not only in view of the proper division of labour, hut in view to encourage 
mdividuality of character and independence of thought and conduct which are 
so rare in India, but which are the only source of national progress. 

Agam, we offer as the best solution of the problem of maintaining strict 
religious neutrality on the part of Government, coupled with the restoration 
of religion to that importance which is assigned to it in all Native systems 
and in most civilized countries, and which many thoughtful Natives, especially of 
the Muhammadan commumty, claim for it now, is to transfer the work of in- 
struction to Native agency, leaving only direction, .inspection, and encouragement 
in the hands of Government. 

Lastly, wo^ hold that for all education above the primary standard, there 
is in all countries a natural ratio between tiie supply and demand, only requir- 
ing, and that at starting, Government encouragement and support. If Gov- 
ernment artificially increases the supply of highly educated youths or unneces- 
sarilv prolongs the support of higher institutions, the residt is (1) the diminution 
of the legitimate prizes doe to those who have the capacity or the means to 
obtain bigh education for themselves, the subversion of the existing rela- 
tions of class to class, the diversion of lahourfmm fields where it is most wanted 
to fields where it is not wanted— the inevitable result of all protection— the 
consequent creation of an idle, discontented, and, in proportion to its numbers, 
dangerous class } and (2) the prolongation of the helplessness of the pco^e who 
will soon claim as a right what was first given as an indulgence, so that any* 
change of system may bo expected to be resented most strenuously where the 
indulgence has been most frequent or prolonged. 
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ancc, like crime, has to be met and attacked and conquered all along the line 
But in higher education, local co-operation Should be the condition of GoTem- 
ment action; and the higher the <Aue.ition, the greater the co-opeiation. If, 
for instance, one-third ot the wholo expenditure on instruction proper were 
fixed as tho GoTCrnment contribution to primary schools, one-fourth might 
be. fixed in middle schools, one-fifth in high schools, and one-sixth in colleges. 
Moreover, whereas primary schools arc required everywhere, special and 
usually central locality is another essential conation of higher education. 
IVe would not allow higher schools to be started in the bap-bazard way 
which is now usual. TTc would only start or aid schools of a certain grade 
in towns of a certain size ; the larger the' tovra, the higher the grade, the 
rule in each ca'fo being uniform and declared. We would only take care 
that Government scholarships were available to connect the rural with the 
town schools and the town schools with the colleges. "We have already (in 
paragraph 179 above) touched on some of the more obvious limitations of Govern- 
ment action, and we find it difficult to declare those limits more piccisely, because 
we do not yet know the capacity of private agency. Let tliis agency be freed 
from everything that now shacLJca and impedes it, and then, where Jt halts or 
flags, will bo the point for Goveroment to step in, ‘‘As a Government we can 
do no more than direct tho efforts of the people, and aid them wherever they 
. m. D„.w,, to require most assistonce is tho substoco 

of what WO have to urge under this heading; and had 
this policy been steadily borne in mind, our systems ivould certainly have been 
less ambitious but probably more successful. But in order to know where the 
assistance is really required, we must know what are the limits of self-help. 
The process that wc should wish to see initiated and carried on in higher educa- 
tion is the conversion of Government schools into aided schools, and of aided 
scliools into independent schools, thereby setting free funds for fresh efforts in 
more unenlightened regions, on the principle advocated in paragraphs 62 and 86 of 
the despatch of 1854, of course with the safe^iard which these paragraphs pres- 
ciibe The necessity of decided and sys- 
siafMft/ **«“\*^ *^ “• •tematio effort in this direction may be infer- 

red from the fignres given in the margin. 
Where funds are so inadequate, it seems 
difficult to justify a system under which 
Government is paying ot such different 
rates for identical results. It should be 
borne in mind that Government institu- 
tions can only increase at the direct cost of Government, and that this cost, 
owing to pension and Other charges, is probably much in excess even of what 
is shown in the educational reports. Moreover, Government institutions never 
can increase in. such numbers as to bo adequate to the whole work to be done , 
and if they be regarded only as models, they are models which every year 
become less likely to be imitated, because they accustom the people to the 
dangerous indulgence of leaving the care of their own education to the Gov- 
ernment. It should farther be borne in mind that aided, and not Government, 
institutions arc tlie natural precursors of self-supporting institutions which 
alone can be expected to expand to the needs of the whole community , 
and that any competition which the Government can succeed in creating — 
far from’ being "resented " — ^should b© warmly welcomed as the signal which 
warrants the Government in giving up a line of actiou which is not only 
necessarily inadequate and therefore futile, but illegitimate and mischievous to 
larger interests. And if it be found that the illegitimate and futile lino is actu- 
ally far more costly than the legitimate and effectual Ime, surely there should be 
no further hesitation in the policy to he adopted. Already in some provinces a 
g<>od English school has been officially deebred to be a lucrative investment of 
capital, and where tWs is tho case, the Government may retire from the work of 
instruction, leaving it to those who make it their business, but stall retaining in 
its own hands inspection, and by its encouragement and rewards, direction. _ On 
this point wo invito attention to Mr. Hodgson’s evidence who has his own views 
of the causes why private agency has been restricted 
- A.No» UMidso Ccntiad Provinces and of the extent to which 

it might bo further utilised. 


^ • iw t« 

fftetrumtitt an4 su/eJ *eU«U 

X. P. 

Oonrament big1> icbool . . . 8S 4 9 

iiOcdMboot . . . 87 19 9 

OovernnKiit mlddlo teboot . . , 84 13 8 

Silled 'do • . , IS 1 6 

(lorernmnt venukcolu primarj ichool . 3 IS 11 
AUi^ do. . 1 1 0 
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TVc arc of opinion tliat all schools above primary schools should be on the 
system of payment by results, and that the payment should be determined by 
such sums as the Government can afford, after tho charges for direction, inspec- 
tion, and primary education have been provided for In no case should such 
payments liave any relation to private expenditure, real 6r alleged, nor shoidd 
they involve inspection of tho -whole school, hut only the exammatiou of those 
who arc claimants for the grants Nor should such payments be neccssaiiiy 
permanent It may be broadly stated th^t, when the Government has in any 
provmce ascertained by experiment the limit of private agency and has de- 
clared, as it should declare, the local and other conditions of Government aid, 
any seliool above flic primary gnde irbich htls to comp}} mtli such comhbons 
ani rcq^nires permanent Government aid for its support, is a school above tbo 
real requirements of the locality, and though the Government may encourage 
the imtiation of such schools, it must leave them to find tbo only level -wbicli 
mahes them of permanent benefit to tho community, that is, to be self sup 
portmg 'We trust that our Commission may bo able to evolic some defined 
principles of action which may best carry out tbo objects contemplated in 
paragraphs 48 — 56 of the despatch of 1651, aud which, based on tho experience 
smee gamed, may most encourage private agency to depend least on Govern 
ment support, the problem being to give the greatest amount of aid with tlie 
smallest encouragement to undue reliance on it On this point we cannot point 
to any evidence to help us, because the financial effect of tbo suggestions or 
recommendations made has never hcen sufficiently considered , and this of 
cour !0 is the real diffieiilty in the matter 


181 While we recognise the immense advance that has been made m out 
Go7omment rural schools, ra sliU thmi that tlieso 
*da«ion girea lad schools atc too literary, and tend to withdraiv those 
who attend them from the agncultnral nnd mceban 


ical arts which the country so much needs Wo do not wish to divert the 
workers with their hands from the work which their fathers have done before 


them We do not wish to see the country ovemm with pleaders and -writers 
and claimants for literary work when the best authorities have pointed to tho 
great need of industrial development Wc wish to aid industry to work more 
intelligently We recognise the enormous superiority of the educated workman 
as the best contribution that Goremment can make to tochmcal edncation Wc 
-«ish to bring brains to boar upon «mews and muscles Hence we would still 
fvrtber revise and enlarge our primary course m new to more attention boing 
paid to tho elements of naturil and physical science and their application to 
agriculture, health, the industrial arts, manual labour, and the uses of tlio tools 
of the principal crafts, including drawing, mu’^ic, and gymnastics We ate well 
aware that even from the course so revised too much must not he expected, 
because India as yet lacks the Iitcratnrc to which elsewhere such a course 
would directly lead But this lack of a higher literature is itself an argument 
for making the primary course as excellent, that is, as complete in itself, as it 
can he iloreover, wc may hope tliat if sound primary education is ever placed 
on an adequate footing, it will create a demand for and lead to a supply of 
tint kmd of literature of which the absence is so often and so justly deplored 
We think tint primary schools should be strictly confined to primary instruc- 
tion as aboio defined, that they should give something complete in itself, 
that they should not attempt to teach English or any foreign language And 
looking to the fact that mdustnal development has been declared to be tho 
great need of the country, wc think that they should not take their mam tone 
£coat ilte hosier school and t7n«Tr«if} sixfcm, hut be connected, by scbolarstups 
opcu to real ability , with such some centra! college as the Ecute cenlrale dea 
arts cl t')n7iiifacli!rc3 of Pans or corrcsponding institutions of other countries 
This wou^d be quite m accordance with paragraph 80 of the Despatch of 166 i 
On all thc'« points an expression of our Commission’s opmion seems rcqmrcd 


182 Tlio fourth defect is m our Normal schools, and wc ore aware of the 
truth of the maxim “os is tho teacher so -mil be the 
« »h« school ” Good schools can ouly exist where good 

for them Tile orders, will be found m paragraphs 07— Cfi 
of tho D spatch of 185i, and the facts on’the whole correspond with them 
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llie figures arc as below — 


Slalt^menl sltotctrtg the Slalisltct theJ^onttaX Schools tn Ike Central Trocmces 


Cb 9 ot Initituiioo 

1 

Namber 

l*op b 

Toll! wt per 
anouui 

Co*i [>er brikl 

ft-r BHU IB 




1 Its 

Vs 

Oovernment (Misters) , 

3 

171 

21,010 

211 

Ditto (Mistresses) 

1 

17 

5,182 

1 

^ 270 


At present ouv Normal school course lasts for ono or two years The majority of 
_ masters xmder truruug receive only one year’s instnic 

Anw'r^Tj tu R*«rcui tloa Tho tiiBO IS too short as IS pointed out by some of 
iio0?«on AaiwerSi Mr i-mcr tUc wilncsscs Not Only IS tbo Supply o£ mastors too 
® ■“ Email, OTcn for pre^mt needs, but tbeir training is 

imperfect itoreover, all the institutions aro Government, and consc* 
qucntly tho whole cost of cstensiou and improvement must, under present cir 
cumstanecs, fall on tlie Government We think, that Missionary and other 
private agency should be innted by lai^r grants than are otbcrwi«o availablo 
aud by tbo ment and importance of the work to establish traiDmg'chools It is 
obi lous that a crant in aid to such an institution would eo much further in the 
spread of education than the same money spent on an oroiiiary school In tho 
one casff Goverument sows tho seed , in the other it pays at the same rate for a 
single crop In any case it is obvious that some means must be found to tram 
a much larger supply of teachers, and this can only bo done by some reduction 
in tbo present costto Gosernment &condljf,tUelsormal&cUooltrauimgmaybe 
improved by extending tho course from ono to two years To do this tho number 
of masters under training must be incrca«cd, and tbo pnctisin" schools eulargetl 
Vi 0 deprecate the extension of the training to three years 'foung men kept so 
lou" m towns would ibsbko to return to villages ns village school teachers and 
would lo»o their homo mflucncc Thtrdhj, tho means should Ik. strictly subordi- 
nated to the end m view, that is, to supplv prunary masters only It is ob 
Tiously unwise and costly to instruct men abovo tho duties tliev bare to perform, 
or to attempt to combine m ono institution traimn^’^ for dilTcrcnt classes of 
‘jclioola Our masters have to bo content at first with smaller salaries than 
are drawn by vernacular writers m oDices To increase their culture only 
renders them dissatisfied with their pay and position A two years’ training 
wdl sutTice, especially if n considerable portion of tho time is spent, not in the 
acquisition of knowledge, but of the art of (caching Toarlhljj the training of 
masters for pnruary schools may also bo improved if tho existing imperft'ct 
momtonal srstcra bo revised as suggested by Mr 
Thompson Norraalscboolswouldthcnrcccirenljetter 
supply of candidates Pupil teachers might be selected at the age of 1 1 or 1 '» 
The\ would agree to sent for a term of fire years and submit to the discipline 
of liie Normal seliool Tor llicir first j cat’s «cn ice they nuglit be paid at the 
rate of Us 3 or la month, acconlmg to thediHnet, to he increaseil to lls 1 or 5, 
after one year’s service, and on passing an examination in the management of n 
class and n portion of the otU cla«s, the subjects to be sftlcclcd bj tho 
department At the close of tlio second year, the monitors might 1 «j inquired 

to pass a further examination ms-hool management, method drill mensuration. 

inti suncying with the “plane table * Their pay would then be raided 
one rupee a month, and on this pay they would remain momtors until 
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idmittcd to the Normil school at the ago of 16 The masters vrho trained their 
pupil teachers to pass the e'sammatioM noted might rcccivo a small bonus for 
each man they passed. Tins is the plan recommended ra paragraph 6S of the 
Despatch of 1854 Lastly, as m the German system, wo would throw open oiii 
^ ormal school examinations to any candidate of proper age and character 
who, if he succeeded in passing the test, should only be required to pass a 
qualif j mg term of, say, six months in the practising school attached to the N ormal 
scl ool The object m view is to ensure, preferentially hv aided agencj, and 
failing this by Government agency, such a supply of properly-trained teaclieis 
as shall he available to meet the demand for them by the school boards which we 
liopc to see established 

163 Some of our witnesses have urged, and we aro aware, that our vilJage 
school mastershavc not always that status and influence 
ivrccts-mtboiuhuef to wluch tlicyarc entitled Ihecomplaint os somewhat 
iciooiDiuttni indtbsKtnedj indefinitcas thofacts Will viry with the individual , but 
as consideration m this country usually follow s pay, the 
question arises how to improve the status of masters ivithout increasing their 
pay We do not approve of gmng them land to 
»Mr FMKi'ieri.nc* cuitivateasliasbeensuggcsted,* hutthcyraighthcmade 

more of by being allowed to liold any village office con- 
sistent with their pnmary duties They might, e ^ , be mado the village post- 
masters and receive a small remuneration for the work They might also bo made 
the Government referees on local questions, or bo appointed on commissions to 
determine questions of fact required m evidence by the courts or be the compilers 
of tlie vilbge vital statistics At present the village schoolmaster system is a 
jjiasi-systcm of payment by results The salaries ot village masters are arranged 
according to the results of the annual examination of their schools Tins system 
allows of masters being punished for bad work and of some masters being rewarded 
forgood work But when a man is already at the top of bis grade, the mspcc- 
„ tor cannot rewaid him Ilcnco good men are driven 

• away from the departmcat.as they may be dogged but 
cannot bo promoted The remedy does not, wc tlunk 
consist mapplnng the payment by results system for which our pnmary schools 
arc not njie There must bo some certainty of at least subsistence, or good men 
iviU not take to tbo work None of tho witnesses ex 
1) W nOT'^a^br'i would wish to have payment by results without 

iiadg-ca “ local boards and w ithout a portion of each master s pay 

being fixed For some years local boards will generally 
bo umble to sec tint the instruction guca m schools is efficient T7o think it 
should certainly Iw open to efficient masters to earn by good work grants under 
tho results system and tho district pnzo fund might be so mereased that inspect- 
ors might haio it m tlicir power not only to punish tho idle but to reward the 
dc'crvingb} a "ment grant " for the genemt condition of tho school, irrespective 
of tho actual results of individual examination 


18i The facts and figures are in paragraph 114 above The orders arc tliat in 
ivr«i c-in ti.*r« «.ii«oon„ sclioolsfccsshouldbeiraposedastendmgto regularity 
ksd tb« mattcDilanccand to some tffortontbepartof pupils and 

as formmga fund avadahle to improve the position of 
the masters These orders baic wotralJy been keptm view, but complaints have 
licen made, not w ilbout reason, that tho fee collections for colleges and secondary 
tdupliou arc too small , that wtalthy men do not pay enough for the education 
of their children This is strongly brought out milr Traser’s evidence (answer 
21), who thinks that the rich get high education too cheaply , that tho fees 
shoiml bo raised to bring oat self denial on tho part of young men and self help 
on the lart of their parents, a view which ho expands and lUnstratcs m answer 
19 e arc of opinion that the gcnei^ orders on tho 
Mr 1C uj 19. subjccl arosouudand that no change is wanted m them 

I. i- impose, m aU schools, a real (that is. a not 

“ cluUrcn, imspreUre ot tho cLiM's position m the school or 
Uic parent s mrans , hm os in the Ln-lish STstem ire iroSd allow llie school com 
niittec or school board to remit the fco m wholo or part tor a renewable pS 
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not exceeding six months in tlio case of admitted and declared poverty in tlio 
parent. "We may explain, too, that though wealthy men in the Central Pro- 
vinces do not pay higher fees than poor men, yet when school-house repair^, 
furniture, prizes, school uniforms for the boys, gymnastic apparatus, &c., are 
required, the •n’caltliier parents generally subscribe. 

TTc think that all committees of vernacular primary schools should he 
allowed to spend their foe receipia on their schools. At present village school 
committees have this power, but the committees of vernacular town schools have 
not. TVe also think that the fees of lower middle schools might he gradually 
a'jsimihitcd to those of upper middle schooTsas they pass into the higher grade ; 
but if high and middle schools are transferred to Native management, the fee 
rates will he decided hy the managing committee and will form a far more 
important item of receipts tlian they do now. Hence we are not prepared to 
lay down any hard-and-fast Uno for fee payments which may reasonably vary, 
hut wo would say that when higher institutions remain in the hands of Govern- 
ment, the fees should ho 60 per cent, higher tlian those charged in corrcspondhig 
aided institutions, in order to diminish the ill cITects of Government competition 
and to induce private agency to come forward. 

186. The ngures are in margin. The facts will he foxmd in paragraph 139 — 
Dcfwrt Na. 7-Mn ito ijiwm of 119 aoovo. Porliaps no better proof could be given 
MdtiieHmeay. of fjjQ Ycty Small effect of our present educational 
system on the mass of the people than the annexed statistics} audit will he 
Eut!itie» d( fcmiii* oJoeatioii la iko CeQtr»i ProrineM. remembered that this poor attendance 
• C»H 0 is “p '>y “il cost of tbo 

Seboou. fioboUn. •tu.fvi. OoTcre- schoois bcmg borne by Government 
»r,«c iMBt. every trained schoolmistress 

ommm) - Si aeoa xare i7^»s costs the Goremmeat Us. 1,000. 

jjomii . 1 , 17 18 wjs pcmalc education can hardly he said 

to havo begun, for the little that has been done has been done with great 
« c«ntni rwvioect' Eiac*Uoa cuity, “as tho pcoplo do not want to have their 
Rijwrt, iS8i.«, pBcigTBjiii 137. daughters educated."* Wo do not think that it could 
ho maintained to^ ho cither tho duty or interest of Government to promote 
female education in the same sense as may be declared of tho education of hoys. 
Tho obligation and the profit are social rather than political, and there are 
the special obstacles of the absence of any career for educated women, tho * 
custom of early marriages and the purdah. Wo can only hope that educat^ 
men will in time require their wives to he educated and ivili recogniso the duty 
of educating their daughters. - lEence the statistics of female education, whicli 
tbo people do not want now, form another argument for the education of hoys 
which they generally do want. Hence, loo, while wo readily recognise thq 
, importance of fcmalo education on the ground mged 

in the Despatch' of 1651, wo are not prepared to 
recommend any special concessions to girls’ schools. There are no funds for 
doubtful and precarious experiments, and wo would aid girls’ schools only to the 
same extent as boys’ schools. As for zenana teaching, irhich is private and 
therefore expensive tuition, mainly for tho higher ebsses, we think that it has 
no claim upon Government at all comparable to that which might be made in 
behalf of public tuition for the masses. We would rather concentrate the 
efforts of tho Government on the ebsses which are likely to attend public 
schools, in the hope that tho higher ebsses will in time he shamed into educa- 
ting their wives and daughters Instead of creating or maintaining Govern- 
ment institutions we tlunk that Government may aid in many ways and more 
directly hy (1) providing a really suitahlo scries of text books m a good legible 
type ; (2) hy cneouraging vilbgo schoolmasters to let their wives join them in 
tho work of education and so increase the family income } and (3) hy opening 
up a field for the employment of educated women hy letting them teach young 
children, a measure which will of course pro tanto diminish tho cqjpt of educa- 
tion. Wo attach great importance to this point, because there is no question 
that the real stimulds given to the education of boys is duo not to flie schools 
opened, which are the effect, hut to the career and prizes which education is 
found to offer. It has been urged as a defect in the existing system that Nomial 
schoolmistresses, even when properly trained, are liable to hasty and capricious 
dismissal. Tlio remedy is to leave their dismissal in the hands of the circle 
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Inspector, or at least to rctiuirc bis consent. As regards tbo liiglier education 
of girls, it has been urged that very little has yet been done for tho education 
of the upper middle classes in towns* Miss Branch of the Jubbulporc zenanc 
mission tlunks that an inspectress of zenana teaching is required, for, although 
tbo Central Provinces have never been under Muhammadan rule and the seclu- 
sion of women practised in Hindustan docs not commonly prevail here, still 
there is a prejudice among native gentlemen against allowing their daughters to 
attend schools. Hence the claim for more zenana agency. There are now two 
societies that support ‘zenana teachers in tho Central Provinces,— -the English 
Church mission at Jubbulporc and Hicl’rce Church mission at Nagpur As 
these societies progress native gentlemen will he found to imito and employ 
private governesses to teach the ladies of their own families. At Jubbulporc it 
would bo easy to make arrangements to give an additional pandit to tbo female 
Normal school there, and free the lady superintendent to inspect tbo zenana 
schools of the city. But for the reasons already advanced, this seems a form of 
expenditure which has very shght claims upon any funds derived from general 
taxation, though we would admit that it has stronger claims on the resident 
ladies, especially of the official classes, than have yet been generally recognised. 


18G. Inspecting officers in the Central Provinces examine each school in 
its own school-houso before tbo members of the school 
Defect ho s-iomffiueney committee, and some Witnesses (Rev.-T. R. Hodgson 
nup* tareoj j Majof Macdougall) think the number of inspec- 

ting officers should bo increased. Even with incessant labour the circle inspec- 
tor in two of the three circles of inspection is at present unable to see all 
primary schools once m two years. If schools arc to bo more efficiently inspec- 
ted than at present, two of the circle inspectors might claim to have assistants. 
Bmce, however, our funds arc small and as our schools receive inspection not 
only from departmental but also from executive officers, we cannot urge any 
present addition to the inspecting st^. It might perhaps be xulcd that no 
zila inspector should have under his charge more than 80 rishools. If these 
were inspected three times a year, the inspector would have to make 240 inspec- 
tions annually. Hence if primary schools were largely increased, zila inspectors 
in several districts could require additional help. Such additional help could 
probably be only temporary, for as members of school boards impro>e in 
standing, culture and experience, they will superintend their schools more 
efficiently than at present. And as the training m a Normal school improves, 
the close supervision of inspcctore will be less necessary.* Moreover, we are not 
sure that some economy may not be effected in the returns and reports nOw re- 
quired of the inspectors so as to make the services of the present staff go 
further. 


187. The figures are annexed. Tlie orders as to scholarships are in para- 
Defert Ko 9-.Dn.aici«i.t fro. g^phs 63— C6 of the Despatch of 1831, and briefly 
»,ion of »chD!iireU(p»i ind iiie rcquiro somc link to bo formed bctwccn thc different 
grades of all educational institutions, the amount to 
be fixed at such a sum as will suffice, but only suffice, for the maintenance of 
the holders away from their homes Scholarships are expressly ordered for 
Normal students and for colleges of spemal education ; and some of them are 
to be allotted by the University tests. The facts seem on the whole to corre- 
spond with tho orders, except that it might be advisable to reduce the number 
and in proportion increase the amount of the primary scholarships so as to 
suffice for maintenance and to ensure better and older boys by keener compe- 
tition. It has been urged by one of the witnesses, Mr. Thompson, that the 
number of primary scholarships riiould be increased. At present primary 
seholarsbips pan only be held at superior schools, and consequently these scholar- 
ship-holders at an early ago have to leave their homes and sojourn in a stranf^ 
town where they may have no relatives able or willing to take charge of them. 
In some instances, owing to caste regulations, such little boys have to prepare 
tbeir food themselves. Hence they sopihtunes fall ill and attend school irregu- 
larly and BO fail at the examinations, after which, unable to continue their educa- 
tion, they return home less fitted to follow their father’s calling than before 
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T7e do not wisli to encourage tins result On tbe contrary, our proposal is to 
reduce tlie number of such seholarslups by raising the amount of them and 
consequently the age of the successful candidates Wealthy Natives might be 
encouraged to found in their own name foundationsbips tenable at schools 
where adequate hoardmg arrangements can be made and efficient superintendence 
can bo insured Such prizes would add greatly to the popularity of our higlicr 
schools and be quite in accordance with Hindu custom 


The Scholarship allotment and expenditure 



Primary Seiolartl p$ 

Rs 

203 

Veroaculnr rural echool seholarsh ps 

5 284 

&0 

Veruac lar town school scholarsh ps at Bs 5 per school 

8 

2G 

Anjrlo vernacular town schqol scbolarsh ps at do , | 

1380 

”3 

Zila school scholarships at Bs 5 per school f 

1 C^O 

832 

Total / 

11 701 


Jl gh Sefool SehoUrtk pt 1 


SI 

Second y«ar scholarships from Us 6 to 8 tacU / 


G5 

First year scholorsh ps from Rs 6 to 8 each / 


5 

Second year scholarsh ps attacl ed to the Saufjor Z ta School at Rs 6 / 


5 

First year scholarships attached to the Saugor Z la School at Rs 5 c| 


126 

Total 

^2 


27 fk Sekaal Sekalinkips fur Suropeans anil Euramnt 


S 

Sit Stadord Nortl c«t« scholarsh ps from Rs 12 io 15 each 

les 

8 

Do do do at Be 12 each • 

432 

C 

Total 

ObO 


i 

Collfge Seiohnkipr 



Old IromR. 9to2h 

cm 


New from Bs 9 to 15 i 

B 14S 

99 

Total 

12144 


1 

College Sekotarii pt for Earopeant and Surat ant 


4 

S r StafTord Northcoto scholarships from Bs 12 to 20 each 

C72 

4 

Do do do from Rs 8 to 12 each 

432 

8 

Total 

1 104 

2 

Art Bchohirships at Sir Jamsetji J j bboy's School of Art, Bombay at 
Rs 12 tech 

2‘^5 

573 

Total 

«a8 




Gbisd Total 

85 932 


Total amount expended daring the year 

26 Cu2 


18'^ ’There is no senior college department in the Central Provinces 
T>,r t \ io~«wt ef « «ii « H'lrmg the last 12 years DO students have passed the 
a p. B^JtttbaJponCoi F A liiamination.yctonlvllliavcgraduatcd Tlicro 
lai ii>e r orfj m tjio Education Department of the Central 
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ProYinces only fire graduates, two of wliom are foreigners. Hence our 
daas echootaasters ore imperfeetly educoted, 
batiir.Mr. Yonn^ Mr ThoinpMD, and as tht^ luaiinge tnc primary schools ot the towns 
M4M EoiksCiionderDnit wbich ttcy lesidc, both Secondary and primary 

education suffers. 


The Jubbulpore college and high school are proTincial institutions and not 
local Bcbools. They receive pupils not from Jubbulpore only but from all parts 
of the Central Provinces. There are now S7 scholars in the junior college 
department, of whom only 3 1 received their nuddle school education in Jubbul- 
pore. In the high school there are at present 147 students, of whom only 19 
aro from Jubbulpore. TVardba and Sambalpur are the only districts in the 
Central Provinces that are not represented in the college and high school of 
Jubbulpore. TJrya is the prevailing language of the Sambalpur students, who 
prefer to continue their education in Cattacb. or Calcutta “Wardha students 
similarly attend one of the Bombay colleges. The science college at Poona 
attracts annually one or two of our scholars who are trained for the degree of 
licentiate ot civil engineering. It is qiute part of our proposals, and would 
be quite in accordance with the standing orders, to invite the wealthier classes 
not only of the city of Jubbulpore but of all the districts of the Central Pre- 
vinces to co-operate and combine for an object in which all aro interested, 
and we have little doubt that an appeal properly made would bo duly 
responded to. 


169. As to the question whether there should be an Educational Act for 
„ . , , , , India, we ate decidedly in favour of it 17© will not, 

ufgM I «s' ' 00 - however, enlarge upon this point here, as Mr. 

Browning desires to express his general concurrence in the conclusion drawn in 
the paper addressed to the Commission on the 28th March last, and Mr. Howell 
lias nothing to add to it. T7e join in the hope that our Commission may declare 
an opinion on the proposaL The corollary of the Act would be that tho reports 
of each Local Government should be annually reviewed in detail by a central 
aatftcrntf, which wocild bring all the facts into one focus, and so ensure not 
only compliance but even rivalry, m compliance with the requirements of tho 
law. We cannot but think it a defect in the present system that there is so 
little independent criticism and general comparison of annual results. 


190. Wc may perhaps be reminded that we undertook to review the orders 
on which our educational systems are based and to 
suggest any modification or amendment of them. 
After careful and mature consideration we can only suggest not that the orders 
bo amended, but that they be strictly carried out. This is the sum of our 
several suggestions, and this inspires us with a confidence that we should not 
otherwise ieel. Wc recognise now the soundness of Lord Dalbousie’s estimate 
of the charter of Indian education, which lias "left nothing to bo desired, if 
indeed it does not' authorise and direct that more should be done than is 
■witbiu our present grasp.” We think that the time has arrived for a fuller 
realisation of that charter in the several provinces, and we trust that the same 
broad, tolerant, and comprehensive spirit may preside over the execution as is 
apparent in the design. 


A. HOWELL, 

CommUtioner of the Haideralad Aesigned 2)ts(ricts, 

Member of the Education Commianiou. 


' COLIX BBOWNING, M.A., 

Inspector General of Education^ Central iProvinces, 

Member of the Education Comnmston. 
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Nate hif Mr. Jtrowuntj. 

• Mr. Browning does not entirely assent to paragraph 180. He does not 
think that tho system oE payment by results as at present administpred in some 
of the provinces of India should be forced on secondary schools in tho Central 
Provinces. That system requires the examination of every hoy, and the school 
managers who claim the grant receive a certain sum for every subject in which 
a scholar nasscs. The system to ho efficiently carried out requires a larger staff 
of inspecting officers than funds in tho Central Provinces admit, and is apt to 
„ , , T. , place the inspector in direct antagonism to the mana- 

j .’’^Genenirs^ gors of aided schools. Mr. Brownmg wishes to admin- 

intcnatnt oftho Myjoro wcsUjw ystct with duo cconomy the comparatively small sum 
“’®“ ’ available for education, and to secure tho co-operation 

of aided school managers, hut not to render their income precarious and endanger 
the stability of their schools Tho introduction of the system of payment by 
Tiie KercKnd T V, nojffson. Tosults is not dcsiTcd by tbc managers of aided schools 
Antwe/ 11 , Central Provinces, and their opinion is of 

wnit n ^ sIhob An Weight: SCO tho cvMcnce of the Witnesses DOtcd in tho 
1 ! Tr'iv.tk HA margin, and of Mr. Fraser’s answer 19 It will be 
Batugerof'^ho e»t/iidcd%chMi! many ycars in tho Central Provinces before middle 
^sffpur At»wer 8. class schooIs can l)c made self»supporting, and the 

Government will he required to exercise for some time longer the “wise liberal* 
ity” mentioned at the commencement of tho paragraph quoted. Mr. Browning 
also dora not consider that a secondary school that requires continuous Govern- 
ment aid for its support is always “ above the real requirements of the locahty.” 
There is a presumption tliafc it is so, hut he would hare no broad statement 
that such a school is “above tho real requirements of the locality.” 


COLIN BROWNING, M.A . 

Member 0 / ihe Sdncatiou Commimon. 
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Education— Geaeral Form 2 


l^roTinces for the ojjicial i/citr l‘ySlS3. 
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t «x^tl/ura (tc MS’ 








Tieiuin shoioing ihe lesults of presoihed Hxaimaotions *» (tie Cenbal JPiovtnces during the official year 1881-82 
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Edncatxon— General Form 5 

Return shomng the nuniber of Atded Schools on the 31st Hlarch 1871, 1S76 
and 1883, and of the grants awarded during the years 1870 71, lS7o 70 
and 1881-8S 


Aaevirr ei Gaurr 


Qtueral Sdteolto* 


5rl>Mlao(Art 
Uoii eal Mbooli 
E RiaMrln^tcliOola 
‘Train nil itloeli for naiiara 
D tto far n itrntca 
leJoatrfal tcboola 
Olb T icbooti (adaU lobo^) 
Coildiss frasU 


Qtatrol Si*<at e» 


ScbooU of Art 
bfed cal id ools 
Ea^ aecnng ecboola 
Trainuig achooU for ma»t<ra 
D tto for mMtressea 
Indoetnal acboola 
OUmr scboola 
\Bm3dii)g graota 


7633 

1970 


4 33Sij 
SfISO 


ff— Tacladci tbo lower 
Tcmacdar depart 
tnenti of E^luh 
■eboola wfc ch cannot 
bo aep-vatod sow 
from tbe Eogtub 
depnrtmcDla and 
icboknlupi 

i •>Exclade« tb« lower 
' TornacBlar depart 
note of £ g)u]i 
ecboola and aeboUr 

To tfau rotnm tbo 
somber of aeparata 
icboola la aloDo on 
tend Tboa n h rb 
le) ool la coni dercd 
ai onoichool and not 
aa tbreo icboole v 
b gb BuJdloandpr 


15.157 
8 100 
1-30 


15830 
4.302 
1 6®3 
1 183 


lOSoT 3M33 


60 719 4e.0Sy 


'—Tbo acboola do 
ereaasd in Bbtuidaro 
CbandA and Sambat 
pnc owing to tbo 
fa laro of lubter p< 
Iniie Ho graota 
wctew thdrawnnnl 1 
aobecnpCona ceased 
to bo pad and the 
icboola were cloned 

d.— lacludea R1 83j 
on aceonat of acbolar 
ibtpa wli cb cannot 
be aeparated. 
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Beturn shoicing the class of tnstnicUon at schools tn the Central Bromnces for the year i85i.82 
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NOTE. 

statistics for the year 18S1-82, as given in tbo text and tables of the 
Provincial Report of the Central Provinces, do not in every caso agree with 
those quoted in the Report of the Commission. Tho cause of the Terence 
is that the returns in the former Report includo the statistics for ono technical 
school and 13 schools for Ruroprans and Rurasians, wliilo the tables in tho 
latter exclude them. With a view to bringing the provincial returns into 
accord avith those adopted by the Commission, the following five tables arc 
appended as a supplement to this report. They exactly agree with those 
prepared for the GomimS3ion*s Report, but while they omit the figures for the 
14 schools above mentioned, they are drawn up in a form that admits of their 
Icing readily compared with the tables incorporated m the provmcial report. 
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Edncation —General Table 2a (as revised by the Commission) 
Central Fromnccs for the official %ear /SS2*fi2 
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CESIBIL FR0TISCE5 rCTORT 


Detatlerl ^Return of HrpenOtture on Educalton tn Ihe Oeniral 
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Education.— Ccneral Table 3a (as revised by the Connussion). 
Provinces for the official year 1631-82 — concluded. 
















Education —General Table 4a (as revised by the Commission) 

Selin n sliomng Ihe icsnlls of prescrthed SxamxnaUoM tn the Central Provinces during the official geai lSdl‘82 
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Edncation.— General Table 5 a 
Kciurn almoing the numher of Aided Schools tn the Central Provinces by the 
l^atices of India on the 31st March 1871, 1876, and IddS, and of ike 
atnounts of the grants earned hy those schools dunnq the oiJictal years 
1870.71, 1875.76, and 1861.82 
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\ Vernacular 5 
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Total 


/ArtscoUi^i 
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Pr^fMional and Toehmeal School* atlaehed a* 
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Other special schools 
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APPEKDIX A. 

Marathi Pillage and Toion School Carricuhim. 


A— liiTigiiage 


A— Language 


B— Anthmetic 


General 

ledge 


Balbodh and Ifodlii Alplialiet and Bara Khan When tlic 
Bara Klian has been mastered and the pupil can write 
from dictation any letter with ita long and short 
vowel, then he should be practised in reading and 
Writing easy words The Alphabet and easy reading 
sheets suppbed to vilbge schools may he usra, boohs 
are not necessary at this stage 

FigtoestoIOO — T he maltiplication table to ID 'Esisj 
mental exercises in addition snbtraction and multipli 
cation may be given CJowrics or pebbles may be 
freely need in teaSiipg numbers addition, subtraction 
and multiplication — SefrScbool Manual * 

CLASS II 

ReadiiiO — The Balbodh and Modhi 1st books, with ex* 
planations 

LiTrso —Corn: readmg lesmns on boards and write the 
samo from mctation 

Simple addition and sabtnction on slates to 1,00D 

Txbles ~Tlie mulbphcation table to IC and fractional 
parts. , 

CLASS ni . 

Bnicuia —The Departmental Kodhi and Balbodb Snd 
books, with explanation (1st half year) The BalbodL 
3rd book, with expbnation and revision o£ Modhi Snd 
bool (Snd half year) 

"Wurtcfo — Copy*wntuig and wnting from dictation both 
Balbodh anc 1 hlodhi 

Gtuuifan. — ^Tho parts of speech only. 

NuirEUATiox Aim Notation — The first four simple and 
compound rules with exercises English and Urdu 
figures to 10 Tbo boys should be practised in mental 
anthmetic 

Geography and Jlap of the Central Brovinces. 

iV B — ^This class should not be divided into two sec- 
tions Fupiii should not be promoted from the Snd ebss 
except once a year No biy should be admitted to the 3rd 
ebsa alter the first half of the year has fit to begin to 
read the 8td book 

CLASS 17 

BeidiM} -~Balbodh 4th book and Modhi Srd book 

'WarrrNO — Composition and letter wnting, vnth writing 
from dictation The primer method of directing the 
en\ elopes of letters should be taught to all boys in this 
ebs 

GoAUUin. — ^The whole of Bal Vj-aiaran, or any simple 
grammar 


Maiimnm lesgthof 
sta; m each class 


\One year's 
' course 


ColrU FNtli 
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APriLVDiS TO miKAl ntOTINCES EEPOBT 


' JfaiTOiim Jcnjrtft of 
its; in eachcbic 


C — General 
knowledge 


A— Language 


C — General 
knowledge 


A->Language 


B — Jlatbematics 


D — General 
Ijiowledge 


GLASS IT-— een^intw^ 

Redtjctiov — Simjde proportion^ volgar fractions, shop 
keepers’ accounts, revenue accounts, Palwan b Mann^ 
(optional ) 

GroDBiTHT —Asia and India, as in Balgangadhat Slias 
tri’s work Map drawing 

HisTontor Ivoti — -Muhominadan penod, when tlie de 
parlmental history is ready Until that time Candy’s 
general account may bo used Dr Cuningham s 
Sanitary Primer 

CLASS V 

HEAnrvo — 5th hook, with cxplanatioo 
Gbamuar — Laghu Vyakarao 

ITritdio Asn REAHUia — IsiUecs, petitions accounts, &o 

Dectmais —I nterest, compound proportion, squaro root, 
mensuration 

History— 31orns’ History of India When the depart 
mental history is ready, the Hindu cr English periods 
may be read 

GeocraTEty —Revision of Asia and India, with general 
Geography of the IVorli 

SuavEYiNO — Will he tanght when practicable 
CLASS TI 

Reasc .0 —6th hook, mth cxidanation 

OsAiniAR — LagSu Vyakaran 

WBitD.0 —Heading and wTilmg fetters, essays, S-c. 

ARiTiutmc.— Tho whole 

Eccun —The let book 

Aloebra —To simple equations 

Meisubatios 

GEqGBArmr —The whole of the Manual, with Pliysical 
Geography of India when it is ready 

PoTsics —As in the 6th book, and tho nlechaiiical powers 
with easy problems 

History —Either the Hindu or English period of Indian 
History, wbtcheier has not been read m the 5th class 
Until the departmental reader is ready, Moms’ His 
tory nuy be read 

StTRYEYisG — HI be taught when practicable 

iT B —I The Tillage school cnmcalum ends at class V 

I II The pupils rticalil commit to memory some pot 
I tions of the poetry in their several test books 


One year's 
course 


Naotoe, 

The Sri, Junt 1S77 


CAR BROWNING, it a . 

Tntj)eclor General of BlucnUon 

Central Brovinett 
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APPE^DIX B 

Hindi Curncithimfor Ternacttlar Schools m the Iliudi- 8 j}caling dish icts 
tn the Central Ft orinces 




Mai mnm hn»tb of 
aUy D each class 


CLASS I 


A— Language 

The Ijoys are to 1 e taught the Bara Khan and a few of 
the iimplo compound letters hen the Bara Khan 

lias heen mastered and* the pupil can wnto from die 
tation any letter with its short or long \owel, then he 
should he practised in rcailmg and uTiting easy words 
The alphabet and caey reading sheets suppliud to 
village schools may be used, boolcs are not necessary 
at this stage 

\ Sin months’ 
course 

B— Anthmetic 

PjonnEs TO 100— 'The multiplication tabletolO Eas^ 
mental exercises m addition, Enbtraction and mutti 
plication may K given Cowries or pebbles should ho 
freely used in teaching numbers, addition, subtraction 
and multiplication 

/ 


CLASS II 


A— Language* 

Readlso — Tlie D partrocntal Pnmer with esplanatiou 



WoiTtNO— Copy reading lessons on boards, and write the 
same from iLctation 


33*~Antbmette 

Simple addition and snhtraction on slates of numlers to 
10,000 

Do 


Tantes— The multiphcation table to 16 and fractional 
parts 

, 


CLASS III 


A—Language 

RmDrrG — ^ThiS Departmental second booh witli cxplana 
tion Patr iiitoishinx or other letter wnter with 

explanation to be commenced when half the second 
hooL has been read, that is sue months after the cl iss 
has been formed Then the hooka may be read on 
alternate days 

\ 


’Wbitiso — Copy wnting and wnting from dictation 

GRauiun — ^The parts of speech orally 

One year’s 
' course 

B— Antlimelic 

Numebatiov and Notation — ^The Bret tour simple and 
compound rules with exercises from Ganit Knya or 
Ganit Prakash, 1st Part 


C— General 
Lnowl(“dge 

Geogbapuy — ^The Map and Geography of the Central 
Provinces ‘ 



CL\ss ir. 


A*Language 

Reading — The DLiartmcntal Header No 3 



'W'nrrD.o — Dictation, letter and copy-wnting 

1 Do 


GBArniAK — Bbaslia Bhiskar to page 92 and easy parsing ' 
duriog the reading lesson 
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Mozimao length of 
I lUf m fflcb cIms. 


B — Arithmetic 


C— General 
knowledge 


CLASS XV--<wil nitti 

Simple proportion, vulgar fractions with cserciscs from 
Gaait Prakash or Osnit itstya, II | 

GEoonArnTf — Asia nnd India aa m Bhugot Vaman until 
Bloclinian'a India with introduction, is read/, map 
ieamng History of India — Muhamraadafl period 
Dr Cuningham a Sanitary Pnmer 


I One J ear's 
I course 


C— General 
knowledge 


A— Izin^guage 


C — General 
knowledge 


CLASS V. 

Readko — The Departmental header Na 4 

Geajiii in — Syntai from page 92 to the end 

IVnmvo —Ornamental and copy wntmg and letfcrs, 
petitiaaa tc 

Decimal fractions interest compound proportion, tqnare 
toot with, escTciso from Gaoit Knya ot Ganit 
Prakash, Part III 

GEOOBiPinr — Reviston of Asia and Indu and completion 
of text book, map drawing 

Elements of Physical Scieoco by Mr Lakshmi Shankar 
htur, u A Professor of Mathematics 

Histobt of IdBU •'•Hie Hindu period 

SuBTlTTfO — TVjU be taught when practicable 


CLASS’?! 

—Ramajana, Aranya Hand or Ayodhu Kand 
CoJiloaiTiov —Essay writing 

AnrTHitETic — The whole Eochd Ist book Algebra, to 
equations 

Eleinentaiy Physical Sacnco — Rension 
Smivrnso, — ■'Wheti practicable 

Geoghatiii —The world and Physical Geography by Mr 
Lakshmi Shankar Jltsr, ua , Professor of Mathe 
matics, map drawmg 


\ ^ 


Hisiomr^Tbe Eughsh penod of Indian History 
GnAWttiB —Revision 


Naopto 

Tie ssa JTuty JS7S 


Car BROWNING Tia., 

Ia$}ect<ir Q«ntvat cf Edv,ial\m 

Central Erdvineet 
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APPENDIX 0. 

Tlie Curnculitm for Vtllag^ and Town Schools, SanUalpur 

CLASS I 

Fos Tiluok Scboou onir 

One year’s course The Auhabet — S imple letters and their union with vowels 

Re-IDDiO — The Primet 

WumsQ^rorming letters and copying sentences on hoards or elates 

Arithuetic — Pigures and numeration to 1,000 The mnltiplicalion 
table to Id 

CLASS IT 

One year’s course Reidisq —Tables, Parts I and 11 

WarrtKo —Dictation 

Arithueiic — The frst font eimple roles as m Eont’s eisy Arithmetic 
Part I, to page 40 Tables, fractional 

CLASS III 

One year’s course Rwotta —(Prose)— Nitibodh or iforal Class Book Poetry, Part I 

GaiUMiB —The parts of speech verbally 

WniTiKo —Dictation Copy writing 

AnmniBTio -Reduction and the compound rules, and revision of simple 
rules os m Rout’s Anthmctrc, PanI 

GEOOOiPirY —The Geography and map of the Central Provinces 

CLASS IV 

One year’s course Readino —(P rose) — ^To be eelcctwl from time to tune (Poetry)— Extracts 
from the hlaliabliarat or the Exile of Sita may be read as at present 

GniDUAiL— To the end of the verb 

WniTiKo — Dictation and letter writing. Commercial forms for receipts. 
See, &.C 

AnnuUETic — Rule of three, and Pnctions, vulgar and decimal, as m 
Itont’s Antbmetic, Part II 

Geoouifuv — A sm and Jndia with introduction Bhogol Bibiraoa Part 
1 by W C Lacey Ocneral Vnowledge Dr Cuumsham s Sanitary 
Primer 

CLASS V 

Fob Towv Scbools oitr 

One year’s course Beadino — (Prose)— T o be selected as books are published (Poetry) — 
Extracts from the Bamayana or from the ilahabharat, at the teacher s 
option, 

Gsauuas — The remamder of the small Grammar and parsing 

VVRlTtNO — Letter writing, dictation and ornamental writing 

AttiTasrirnc — The whole Bout's Arithmetic Part III, and revision of 
Parts I and II 

> Tba TiUiigo iclioot eurnaolam ttc^ at the 4th tbo, vtucb cliui it ludoil^ 

So 
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I Gmqbawit— Revision of Bibarana^ and Geo^raphj of Centnl 

Provinces Map drawing 

•SUBVZTlliO. 


One jeat’s course 


TI CLASS 

REAUiKa — (Pro8e)->Reader to la selected from time to time as books 
arc available (Poetry) — ^Revision of extracts from the Ramajana. 

GaAituat —Parsing and revision of small Grammar 

'WaiTt^o — Essay wnting, parwanaa, mbkans and petitions 

Abitruetic —The whole Menaorotion and surveying 

AujEnna — To simple equations 

Encun— Ist hook 

I 

I GzooiuvnT —The World and map drawing. Physical Geography. 

I SrnvETiNO 


CAE BROWIGNG, MS, 

Inijiictot Qtntral of Edutatm, 

Ceatral Prmxcu 



APPENDIX D. 

Curriculum of study for the JJnglish Dejpartmcnt of Ztla and Anglo-vernacular laton schools in the Central Frovinces. 
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Ourrtculum of sMs for- Iho Xoglulr Department of Ztla and Angfr-r-emacular tom echooU in the Central Prai;i«M»-continucJ. 
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Ceatn ProTia 


InapetUr General of JCducalion, 
Central Frovineea, 
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APfE^DIX. TO CE5TKAL MOTUCE3 REPOKT 


APPENDIX E (i). 

Grant-m’aid rules applicable to schools for General education tn the 
Qentral Proctnces 

t 


* 1 —The Local Governraenk, ak its diserelton, and npon Bach conditions as may seem fit lo 

each case (reference being had to the requirements of each distnet as compared with others, 
and to the funds at the disposal of Government), will grant aid in money, books, or otherwise, 
to any school in which 1 good eeenWedoc.»lion » gisen throngU the mcdiani, either of Eng- 
lish or the vetuacular tongue, to males ot females, or both, and which la under adequate local 
management 

XI In respect of any such school for which appIieatioQ for aid IS made, full information 

must be supplied on the following points — 

Urgtly —The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which the school will 
depend for support. 

Seeondlj —The proposed average annnal expcnditore on the school 

Thirdly The eslimated average nomber of pupils that will receive instmction, the ages 

ol the pupils, and the average daration of their attendance at ths'school 
ibiirtilfy —The pstsons leepcnsibla f>r the management and permanence of the school 
and the time for which they Wl continue to be responsible 
pt/lhlj —The nskura and conise of insttucUon that will he vmpatted 
Sixthly numhei, names sod salaries of masters and mistresses, and sulyects 
taught by each (In the case of schools whoso sstahlishmenk is contingent upon 
the reception of grants in {ui3,tbisinformation willbe furnished so soon as the school 
u opened } 

Seve ilhty —The books to be used in the several classes of the schools 
hiyhihly —The nature and amoQBt of aid soughi, and the purpoee to which it is to he 
applied 

ITT— An} school to which Old maybe given, shall be at dH times open to inspection 
and esamination, together with all its current accounts and list of establishment and scholars, 
by any officer api omted by the Local Administration for the purpose Such laspection and 
examination Eiafi! Aaw uo rui^rance nhgiom instructiooi bat only to secuAar education, 

XV— The Governmeut will not in any manner interfera with the actual management 
of a school thus aided, but will seek, upon the freqocnt reports of its inspectors, to" jud^a 
from results, whether a good seculsT education is practically imparted, or not, and it will 
withdraw its aid from any school which may be for any considerable penod unfavourably 
repotted upon in this respect 

V — In giving granU-m aid, the Government will observe the following general prin- 
ciples Grants in aid will be given to those schools only (with the exception of Normal and 
female schools) at which some fee however small, is miuired from the scholars, and where- 
ever it is possible to do so, they will be appropriated to speciSo objects, according to the peculiar 
wants of each school and district 

VI — ^No grant will in any case exceed in amoant the sum expended on the iDstraotion 
from private sources, and the Government will alwaye endeavour so to ®iv6 its aid, that the 
effect shall not be the siibstitntion of pnhlic for private expenditure, but the increase and 
improvement of education 

Vn — It IS to be distinctly nnderatood that grants in.aid will be awarded only on the 
principle of perfect religious neatrality, a«4 tl at no preference will be given to any school on 
tb® ground that any particular rchgions doctrioee are taught or not taught tkeceiiu 

Vni— men the inhabitants ofaay town desire to establish a department m connection 
with any zila or town school for mstrnction m any science or language not ladnded in the 
of study, and subscribe a cerUin eaffiueat sum forthe establishme it of such a 
depaitment, Iben a grant not erccedmg the snm expended from the aboie meationeJ sourco 
may be bestowed 
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IX — Ooe of tlie objects coQtcTnplatedm Rule No V w the erection by priratc persons 
of suitable scboo? bouse® W itb regard to the application for a bmidmg grant, tbe following 
rules are to be observed ■— 

(1) The Inspector of Schools must dedore that be believes that there is a necessity 

for a school budding m tbe locality proposed 

(2) A plan and estimate of the bftldwg mnst be approved of by the ittspeeling antho- 

nty, and the Inspector General of Education 

The sibi must a^ meet the approval of tbe inspector. * 

(4) The amonnt costribnied by the Government shall not exceed, nor la eome esses 
equal, the amount contributed from private source® 

In tbe event of any building towards the ereetion, purchase, enlargement or repair 
of which a grant may have been made by Gavernment, being subseqnenfly 
diverted to any other than edacational porjioscs, the Government shall have 
the option of purchasing the building at a valuation, to be determined by arbi- 
trators, credit being given for the amount of tbe grant which have been 
made by tlie Govanment, 


COLIN BROVITNING, ua, 

Injector Geseratof Ldseation, 

Central Prottneet 


APPENDIX B (u). 

Orant.t/i-atd MuUs/or Troimtitj Colleges 

I —Before a grant in aid for a training college can be given, tbs Inspector General of 
Education must determine that such an lustitutioa is accessary for the district m which it is 
proposed to be established 

II —A Normal scbool shall include— 

(1) A school for training adults 

(S) A practi«iag department, m which mastere under training may learn to exerci»o 
their profession 

III — ^No grant shall be made to a Normal school, unless the Ihspectoi General of Edu- 
cation is satisfi^ with the prcmi'es, management and staff , 

IV —To every adnit of more thim 18 years, and of good moral character, who shall 
eign a declaration that bo loteuds Sena to adopt and follow the profession of a school- 
mn ter, and tbit he will snbinit to the discipline of tbe school, and aJ o sbaJl pass an exami- 
nation prescribed by the departnieut, the sum of Rs 4 pet mensem will be paid Tbs grant 
will continue for one year only, and should the 8choolni3!,tet infringe any of the conditions 
of fiis declaration, he will (le required to pay to tbft State ali tbe money that be bas received, 
to "ether with Ee 1 a month dnnng the tune that be was in attendance, for schocding 
fee# A clause to tbs effect will be inserted in the dctlaration 

V— As the demand forschoolmasters IS limited, stipends will not l« paid to more than 
SO paf ils at any one Normal eebool 

\rj —At the end of th^ear, all the stipendiary pupils of the Normal school will undergo 
an examination in the theory and practice of their profession, and in certain subjects to be 
prescribed by the Educational Department 

YII For every man who shall pass tbe test prescribed for town schoolmasters the 

Normal schoolmaster shall leccivc the snm of Bs 50, and for each of those who pass the 
test prescribed for village schoolmasters. Be 2a aball be paid 
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VIIL— Tie Normal sdioolmastfirseliatt receive no pijment for any man wLo fees been 
le°9 tban one year under inslmction, and vibo tball not Lave attended ecLooI for at least 
200 days 

IS — Grants m aid mil be given to tbe practising school in the same manner, and on 
the same system, as to vernacular indigcnons sdiools 

X — To enable Normal seboolmasters to prftnre the necessary school fumitnre and 
educational apparatus an advance of one half the outlay on these materials ^vtll be made 
The advance mil be adjusted at the end of one year, 

XI — At Normal schools rvhere Knglisb is taught and men are prepared for zila 
schools, double the rates prescribed in Kule VllI shall he paid on the students under tr'iiniug 
passing the neccssaiy examination. 

XII — The State xnll in every case conlnbute one half of the expense incurred in tbe 
building of a training college after an approved pattern the building being regarded 
as subject to tbe conditions specified in section h of No IX of the Buies (E i ) applicable to 
schools for general education 

XIII —Double tbe rates contained in paragraph VII will be paid for trained scboolmiS' 
Iresses , their snbsistence allotvance, whilst oiider instruction, will be the same as that alloned 
for men. 


COLIN BBOWNINO.* 

Inaj>ecl»r Gtntralof Educoticn, 

Central Fnvtnitt 


APPENDIX E (m) 

IRiitesfor Grantt to Indigenous Schools 

I —To mosey provided locally for school Lu Idings, fnrniture, &c , Government will add 
an equal sum 

(1) Provided that bnildisg sites be approved by the Deputy Commissioner 

(2) Provided that the bouse b« made over to Government when the object for which 
the grant was made ceases to exist 

II — For each boy who passes an examioatioa according to the first or lower standard 
as noted at the end of these rales, the teacher shall receive payment at the rate of six annas 
pec annum foe each head under which tbe pupil passes 

III — For eacli hoy who passes an exmiiiiiation according to the second standard, tbe 
teacher shall receive payment at the rate of 12 annas per annum for each head under which 
tbe scholar passes 

IV — For each hoy who passes the esannnation prescribed ly the third standard the 
teieber'shall receive payment at too rate of one rupee per annum for each head under which 
the scholar passes 

V — For each boy who passes tbe exam nation prescribed in the fourth or highest stan- 
dard the teicher shall receive payment at the rate of one rupee eight annas per annum for 
each head nniler which the pupil passes 

VI — No teacher shall receive payment for any boy who shall not 1 ave attended his 
School for a penod of one month pnor to the examination, and payment will be made for the 
period tbe hoy may have been in the school 

^II — ^The same scale ol payment will not be made for any boy for more than two 
successive jeats 
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ni —A cnpitation front of eight oimas per aonam will be paid on the arcrag^ attund- 
nnce of scholars daring the year, hut bojs less than 6ve or nhorc 18 years will be excluded 
froni this grant. No grant mil be given vnless the registere are in good order and the 
average attendance properly calculated 

tX — The teacher shall beep a '• Register of Admittance" acconlmg to presenhed form, 
and if he avail himself of the capitabon grant, he shall also keep a “ Begistei of Attendance ” 

X — At the recommendation of the examiner a portion of the total payment, not exceed* 
tag one faurtb, will be girea to (he teacher, to the shape of maps and boots 

XI*— On the first examination after (be promulgation of these mips, payment will be 
made for the previous twelve months, but fntnrc payments will be calculated from the date 
of the former examination Such exnminahons will be annual 

XII— No master ahall receive payment for more than CO popils, unless be keep an 
assistant or pnpil teacher for every 25 boys above 50 

XIH— In (he case of girls’ schools, the payments mentioned in Ral(.s IJ, l)l, IV aud 
V, will be doubled 

COLIN BRO^\NINO, M~i , 

Ins^ettOT General of Edueatxon, 

Ceitlral Proctnees 


Central PtotIo 
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APPENDIX F. 


JJtiIca for School Commillecs 

1 Tor every ecliool tLcre tliould be a echool committee, composed of tlio leading men 
of tbe village The members ibould be men nominated by the 
CoJutUatwra. ^ people of lUe milage, and recommended to the tahsildar for 
appointmenL They should be men who take an interest m edncation, ai d shonid be selected 
from alt the more numerous castes found m the Tillage It is desirable that the malguzars and 
the beads of castes should be enrolled as memhers of tbe school commitUe 

S The duties of the committee mil be. let, to give assistance in sccnring the attend 
ance of tbe scholars, 2ud, to determine on the admission and 
discharge of pupils, 3fJ, to snpcnntcnd the working of the 
schoolmaster , 4th, to determine on the amonnt of fees to bo paid and the pool whom 

lees si ouli be levied (the clnldrcn of cnUnalon alUndmc at vtlUge schools pay no fees), 
Sth to make recommcndaiions regarding; the mo«t suitable hours for opening and closing 
thaschool, Cth, to represent what local holidiji it is desimbto to giro in the sehool, 7th, to 
take co'’nicance of the state of the school biuliliDg and funiitare and to make recommendations 
for repairs, &.e , to the tame 


3 The echool cemmittoc ihoul I n«o their inilnenco with ^renta to get them to send 

their children to mIiooI regularly To perform this more rffeet* 
SmHng titeaOaaea. ively, u will be found advantageous to bate oil the children 

divided among the diCcrent members, each member taking special cogoizanci. of those over 
whom to las mo<l infrueoee, from position, caste or other eireumstaiicif Hoeh member 
should hold himself spce'islly responsible for tbe attendvoce of tbe boys falliog to his share 

4 The committee being men who know the circumstaDces of all the reepto of the 

Tillage wiU be able to name what boys should bo ntlending, 
a4»U»iaa ta4 4i*f irjv aod to give sdnco r«gan3io» the discharge of scholars Jfitis 
found not dmnble to keep any particular boy in tbe school from any cau«o, the itiatter 
should, belaid Ufore the comeulte<. at tbe montbl} mvctings, and then be dcUrmined by 
dea 


C. The committee should sco that tbe schoolmxster is regular in bis attendance, punctuai 
in the hour of opening tbe school, and gi nemlly that he docs his 
SspwtnUwt og ib« «etk cf tbs properly and iii lustnously Anj rcmisiDcxa on the part of 
IbetcacberioatlciiJaQe*, or waotof industry at his work, ilionld 
be at once brought to lbs votioo of the taWdoi, or otber authonly. 


C Tins should bo done at the monthly meeting of tbe committee, when each cose 
TV- « t should bo brought up and considered scparutcK Ocncrul un« 

vm Bgen m • williognesi to pay fe»s oa tho part ot well lojo j>eop!o should be 
brought to the notice of the tahsildar Dot, as before noted, the children of cultivators 
attending village schools are not re<tuired to pay fees 


7 The committee should always be consulted m regard to this, as they will generally 
^ *“ best position To judge of tbe hours that are most con 
^ * • Tenicnt for tbe people of the Tillage, but no important deviation 

from tl e ordinary prescribed hours of atteodaoev should bo made irilbout reference to hiober 
aothen'y “ 


8 Lata of these, with the ipproral of tbo committee, should be prepared and sent on 
• U«] bflLi.,fc * sanction to tbo UlisilJar After Icing sanctionihl, a sheet 

... . ^ w“h tbe lut should bo hung up on a consticuons part of the 

wsll of the school and rtgidly attended to 


9 T c stale of tie building and fonuturo should be considered at each meeting of tbe 
B* committee, and anr recommendations they bare to make shotdJ 

be sent up to the tahsildar for bis eonsidfratioa 


10 


♦rie t-l 
r3*etl*g 
tbtrgv 


The coamilteo should meet oollectncly, not less than cnee a montb, for cotmle « 
of sUmsltm within Ibeirjurudictioii, and a minatcof such 
aetUags, aidof the decisions arrived at, sloaU Le reguUrty 
m tU committee mceUng lock kqt for tie purpoK IlcvidfS tl etc collective 
», Uie mmtwrs ef the committee sLoakl arrange for one men ler to I ave spctual 
cr eivry week of the ta ntb It vrill L« tie duty ©f that fner&ler to vu I U e Khool 
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as frequently as possible, to ascertaiD tliateverytlting la going on regularly, but be should 
not ou the occasion £f his visits lutermpt the work of the school unless there is special 
cause The master will of course pay all proper respect to the members on these occaaions, 
and give respectful attention to any suggestioas they may male to him, but is not to consider 
instructions given at these visits as imperative Orders he must not obey without reference to 
authority, if they require any important change in the work of the school 


Approved by the Chief Commissioner 

C.A. R BROWNING, Ji A , 
XttspietOT Gtntral of Hdueatton, 

Ihc 7(h July 18S1. Central Provineet 
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APPENDIX G. 

Fee Mutes 


Tlio rales sanetionol by the Chief Commisstotser for the gutflanco of school committees 
m the coUectioQ of fees ore as follows — 


Ist — The following scale of fees shall be adopted la nil and town schools— 


^na school 
Town schools 


English Department 
\ ernacular 
English Department 
, Vernacular 


8 annas 4 annas 
2 „ 1 anna 

C ,, 3 anna^ 

2 „ *1 anna 


2nd — For the purpose of these rules the pnpils shall bo dinded into two classes, the 
non agncuUunsts forming the 1st class, and the ogrieultansts the 2ad class In the 
2nd class may be included at the discretion of the school committee the children of 
non agriculturists whose annual income docs not exceed Its 200 

3rd — ^When more than ono brother of a family attend the same school, the eldest shall 
pay full fee, and the others half fees 

4th — Fees shall in futuio be paid m arrears Fees for October for instance should be 
realized on the 1st MoTember, fees remaining due ofter the 101b of each month will 
render the pupil i able to disinis«al 

Sth— Any sulscribcr towards the support of a zila school may nominate one free echo* 
lor m the English departmeut for every eight annas subscribed monthly and m the 
vernacular department for every four annas of subscription In the same way in 
Anglo vernacular town schools, subscribers of six onoas a month may nominate one 
free scholar in tho English department, or two stndents in the vernacular depart 
meat In eich ca<o the scholar n minatcd should be either tho son of a person 
eaTBiuglcss than Bs 200 per annnm or sbonld bo the near relative of the sub 
soriber The patron of each free etndent should be recorded m the Admusion 
Eegister 

6lh —The school committee may nominate at their discretion free pupile to the extent 
of 10 per cent of tho registered attendance, but these pupils shall bo eligible fur 
atteudaneeiu tho veruaeuldr department only Stch free students as slow dis 
tmgui hed ability may however bo recommended by the Inspector of Schools, after 
• the onnual eximination, for promotion to the English department, provided that the 
number of free pupils m the English department never exceeds five per school 

7th— An entrance fee, equal to two months' fees shall, after the Ist of November be 
levied ou all students other than tree students joining the school for the first time, 
and also on studeuts rejoining after tbeir names may Lave been removed from the 
register rolls 


8th— Should distnct officers desire the mo blicatioa of the above rules in any particular 
school they will forward to the Inspector General, through the inspector of the 
circle, the following tabulated information — 
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And the Inspector General of Edacation, elionld he deem fit, may anthorize the following 
coemptions to the shore rales — 

All agncnlfarisfs will he exempted from the payment of any fees so long as their children 
attend regularly, and are only in the Ist, 2iid or aid class of any town school to which this 
rule IS made applicable, but so soon as they reach the 4th class, they shall pay the fee 
prc'cnbed for agriculturists 

The chilJreD of all persons earning less than Its 50 a year, shall be admitted free in 
rernacolar town schools, and in the Ist, Sad and Sid classes of Anglo vernacular town 
schools to which this role is extended, and shall be allowed to read m the higher clashes 
under the rules that already exist 


Village School Fees 

Those scholars in village schools whose fathers contnhnte to the cess will be free scholars 
The sons of persona not contributing to the cess will pay a fee of from one to two annas, 
according to the means of their parents Usually the ton of a person not contnbiiting to the 
cess and earning more than Rs SO bat less than Its 144 annually, should not pay mote 
than one anna, and the son of a person earning more than Rs 144 annsally may pay a 
fee of two annas a month If two or more brothers attend school, then whilst one brother pays 
(he full fee, the second brother will pay half fees, and the third brother will be admitted 
free Thus if one brother pays one anna, the second will pay two pice, and the third nothing, 
or if one brother pays two annas, the second will pay one anna, and the third nothing Very 
'poor children, whose parents or guardians earn less than Hs 50 annually, to the amount of 
20 per cent of the entire number of scholars, may he taught for nothing even though tbeic 
parents give nothing to the school ccss 


COLIN BROWNING, it a, 

Iiufrelor Gtntral ^ SdveaheH 

CtntT^l Prenneu 
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InstnicUona for the propei jlUtng «p if the Ibrm on the reverse 

(1) All appLcatiODS ebonld be sent to the Inspeetoz of Schools foi the circle, who will 

forward them to the ln«pectot General 

(2) Under the heading "as at preBcnt” all pirticntars shonld he entered as they stand 

on the date of snhmission , noder that oE " as proposed " all such os will exist, if 
the grant be conceded 

(8) In colamn 1 by "Permanent Income” dioald be understood the Qoremmant grant, 
in aid and tbe pay of any master of the school which Gorernment defrays, sub- 
scnptiOD from Municipal funds and endowment Under the head of "Temporaiy 
Income,” fees, fines, donations and sobscnptions should be entered 


car browning, m a , 

Tstpeeior Cteaeral <ifEduea(ttsit, 

Central Erennw 
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Application for Grant-in-aid for 
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APPEVDH TO CUSTBAl PBOTIKCE3 BEFOUT. 


APPENDIX I. 

Proposed revised Pules for granU^tti’atd to Indigenous Schools. 

L— To money proviiled locally for school boildmgSj furniture, &c , Government will aJd 
an equal sum— 

(1) Provided that bnildmff sites be approved by the Deputy Commissioner 

(2) Provided that the house be made over to Government when the object for which 

the grant was made ceases to exist 

H —For each boy who passes an examination according to the first, or lower standard, as 
noted at the end of these rules, the teacher shall receive payment at the rate noted m the 
schedule. 

Ill — For each boy who passes an examination according to the second standard, the 
teacher shall receive payment at the rate noted in the accompanying schednlc 

IV. — For each boy who pas«es the examination prescribed by the third standard, the 
teacher shall receive payment at the rate noted in the accompanying schedule 

V — For each boy who passes the examination prescnbcd in the fonrth standard, the 
teacher shall receive payment at the rate noted in the accompanying schedule 

VI —No teacher shall receive payment for any boy who has not attended his school for a 
period of 3 months prior to the examination, and payment will be made for the period the boy 
may have been in the school 

VII --The same scale o£ payment wiQ not be made more than onco for any boy 

Vm —A capitation grant of eight annas per annum wiU be paid on the average attend* 
Bsee of scholars dunng the year, bnt boys less ttun & or above 18 years of age will be excluded 
from this grant Ite grant mil be given unices the legtsiers ore in good order, and the 
average attendance properly calcnUted. In schools which are not venture schools, and are 
modelled after the Government village schools, no capitation will be paid for any boy whose 
stay m the lowest clan has exceeded one year or whose slay m any of the other clasafs has 
equalled or exceeded two years ^ 

IX— The teacher shall keep a "Register of Admittance" according to prescribed form, 
and if be avail himself of the capitation grant, he shall also heep a "Itegister of Attend- 

X —At the recommendation of the Examiner a portion of the total grant, not exceeding 
one-fonttb, will be given to the teacher la the shape of maps and books. 

XI —On the first examination after the promnlgation of these rules, payment will be 
made for the prcvwns twelvemonths, but further payments will be palcnlated from the date 
of the former examination Such examinations will be annual. 

XII — No master shall receive payment for more than 50 pnpUs unless he keeps an 
assistant or pnpil teacher for every 25 boys above 50 

XIII — In the case of girls’ schools the payment mentioned m Rules If, III, IV, and V 

will be doubled * 

XIV —A special merit grant to be determined by the Educational IXpartment, and 
subject to a favourable report fmm the mspeetdr, may be made to schools 

XV.— By mental arithmetic is meant snch mental anthmebc os may be usnally taught 
m indigenous schools m any distni.t m the Central Provinces , the rules will of coarse vary 
with the weights and measures in use 

XVI —The inspector may award a special grant for gymnastics or drill not to exceed 
Es 12 

XVII — For every boy who paa-'cs an examination la plane table smveymg, plottin'r and 

finding the area of the field surveyed, a grant of Rs. S will be made. ° 


Niorrit, 

Ike 20a July 1S33 


H B JACOB, Major, 

0§g Impeeior General of Edutaltoa, 


Central Prsnsew. 
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STANBAPvD LIST 


Questions suggested for the examtaalion of Witnesses before the Commission 

an £diication {Wtlnesses are requested to select any of these questions 

on xohich they have special knowledge, or they may propose others) 

I Plense stito wliat opportunities you liave had of forming an opinion 
on the subject of education m India, andinuhat province your experience 
has heen gained 

2. Do yon think that m your provioco the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis, and is (»pable of development up to the 
rcqunemenfs of the community ? Can you surest any improvements m the 
system of admimstration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3 In your province, is primary instruction sought for by the people m 
general, or by particular classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
fromit, and if so, why? Are any cl^es piacti«dly excluded from it , andif 
so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of the influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4 To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your province ? How 
far are they a rchc of an ancient village system ? Can you describe the sub* 
jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? Prom what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are tbeur quahfications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for trainmg or providing masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can he turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what IS tho best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are the masters wilimg to 
accept State aid and to conform to the rules under which such aid is given? 
How far has the grant m aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it he further extended ? 

5 What opinion does your cxpcneoce lead you to bold of the extent and 
value of home instruction ? How far is a hoy educated at home able to 
compete on equal terms at examinations qualif^g for the public service, with 
hoys educated at school ? 

6 How far can the Government depend on private effort aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Can you euumer 
ate the private agencies which exist for promotmg pnmary instruction ? 

7 How far, m your opinion can funds assigned for primary education in 
rural districts be advantageously administered by district committees or 
local boards ? What are tho proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

8 What classes of schools should, m your opinion, he entrusted to Mum 
eipal Committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to bo a charge against Municipal Punds, 
wliat security would you suggest agamst tho possibility of Municipal Com 
mittees failing to make sufficient provision? 

9 Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providmg 
teachers m pnmary schools ? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters? Do they exert a beneficial influence among the villagers ’ Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for improving their position ^ 

10 What subjects of instrucfion, if introduced info primary schoofs, 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means be adopted for making the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

II Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your pro 
vmco the dialect of the people ? And if not, are the schools on that account 
less useful and popular’ 

12 Is the system of payment by results suitable, m your opinion for tbe 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ’ 

13 Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in 
pnmary schools ? 


CcBtnlF gilacel. 
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14 TVill you favour the Commission with your views — first, as to how the 
number of primary schools can bo increased ; and secondly, bow they can be 
gradually rendered more efiicient ? 

16. Do you know of any instances in which Government educational 
institutions of the highet order have been closed or transferred to the manage- 
ment of local bodies, as contemplated in paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1654 ? 
And what do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect has not been 
given to that provision ? 

16. Do you know of any cases in which Government institutions of the 
higher order might he closed or transferred to private bodies, uith or without 
aid, without injury to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? 

17. In the province with which you are acquamted, are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
m the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of public 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given terra of 
years, from the maintenance of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private footing ? 

19. Have you any remarks to otter on the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the 
case of (a) colleges, (6) boys’ schools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) normal schools ? 

20. How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical neutrality, t’e., one in which a school or a college has no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

21. what classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for the education of tbeir children ? How far is tho com- 
plaint well founded, that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu- 
cation? "What is the rate of fees payable for higher education in your pro- 
vince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary scliool or college sup- 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23. Is it, in your opinion, possible for a non-Govemment institution of 
the higher order to become iafiuential and stable when in direct competition 
'Mth a similar Government institution? 11 so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 

24. Is the cause of higher education in your province injured by any 
unhealthy competition ; and if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

25. Do educated Natives in your province readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

2G. Is the instruction imparted m secondary schools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practi- 
cal information ? 

27. Do you think there is any truth in the statement that the attention 
of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the entrance examination of the 
IFniversity ? If so, are you of opinion that this circumstance impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life ? 

28. Do you think tliat tho number of pupils in secondary schools who 
present themselves for the XJmversjty entrance examination is unduly large 
when compared with the requirements of the country ? If you think so, wliat 
do you regard as the causes of this state of things, and what remedies would 
you suggest ? 

29. What system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships ; 
and have you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the scbolarsliip system 
impartially administered as between Government and aided schools ? 

30 Is Municipal support at present extended to grant-in-aid schools, 
whether belonging to Missionary or other bodies; and how for is this support 
hkcly to he permanent ? 

^ 31. Does the University curriculom nttord a sufficient training for teachers 

m secondary schools, or are special Normal schools needed for the purpose ? 
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32. TTliat is the system of school inspection pursued in your province ? 
In wbat respect is it capable of improvemeat ? 

33. Can you suggest any method of securing etHcient voluntary agency 
in the Tvork of inspection and examination ? 

34. Hotv far do you consider tlio text-books in use in all schools suitable ? 

35. Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily^ 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any * 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter- 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36. In a complete scheme of education for India, what parts can, in yonr 
opinion, he most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. ‘What effect do you think the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from thu direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education, and the growth of a spirit of rehance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
tbo direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If yon 
tliink so, wliat measures w’ould you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

39. Docs definite mstrucliou in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place m the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on tWs subject? 

40. Are any steps taken for promoting tho physical well-being of students 
in the schools or colleges in your province ? Have you any suggestions to make 
on the subject ? 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the provinco with which 
you are a^uainted } and if so, what is its character ? 

42. What progress has been made by (he Department in instituting schools 
for girls; and what is the character of tho instruction imparted in them? 
TFhat improvements can you suggest ? 

43. Have you any remarks to make on tho subject of mixed schools ? 

44. What is the best method of providing teaclicrs for girls ? 

45. Are the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys’ schools ; and Is tho distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what 8b.are has already been 
taken by European ladies ; and how far would it ho possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take iu this c.ause ? 

47. What do you regard ns tho cliief defects, other than any to wliich you 
have already referred, that experience has brought to light in the educational 
system as it has been hithertoadministcrcd? What suggestions have yon to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on Iijgh 
education in your province unnecessary ? 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of tlie people ? 

60. Is there any foundation for the etatement that officers of the Educa- 
tion Department take too exclusive an interrat in high education ? Would 
beneficial results be obtained by introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

61. Is the system of pupil-tcachers or monitors in force fa your province p 
I f so, please state how it works. 

63. Is there any tendency to raise primary into sceondary schools un- 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measures he taken to check such a tend- 
ency ? If so, what maosures ? 

63, Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord- 
ing to the means of tho parents or guardians of^ the pupil ? 

64, Has the demand for high education in your provinco reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools 
been opened by men of good position as a means of maintaining themselves P 
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65 To wliat classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign- 
in" grants according to the results of periodical examinations should he applied ^ 
TThat do you regard as the chief conditions for roakmg this system equitable 
and useful ? 

50 To what classes of institutions do you thmk that the system of assign- 
ing grants in aid of the salaries <rf certificated teachers can be best applied? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

67 To what proportion, of Sie gross expense do you thmk that the grant- 
in aid should amount under ordmaiy circumstances in the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

68 "What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can 
he efficiently taught as a class by one instructor in the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

69 In your opinion, should fees in colleges ho paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

60 Does a stncfc interpretation of the principle Of religious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61 Do you think that the institutions of University professorships would 
have an important effect in improving tho quahty of high education ? 

02 Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations extending 
over the entire province? In ivhat cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro 
motions be left to the school authorities ? 

63 Are there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of your 
province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who leave 
it improperly, from being received into another ? What arc the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

64 In the event of the Government withdrawing from the chrect manage- 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you thmk it desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college m each province as a model to 
other colleges , and if so, under what limitations or conditions P 

65 How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to ho 
employed in colleges educating up to tho B A standard ? 

68 Are European professors employed or likely to be employed m colleges 
under Native management ? 

67 Are the circumstances of any class of the population in your province 
(e g , the Mulnmmadans) such as to require exceptioml treatment m the 
matter of English education ? To what are these cwcumstances due, and how 
far have they been provided for ? 

GS How far would Goreroment he justified m withdrawing from any 
existing schodl or college, in places where any class of tho population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution ou the ground of its rehgious tench 
mg? 

69 Can schools and colleges under Native mmagement compete success 
fully with corresponding institutions under European management ^ 

70 Are the conditions on which grant's m aid arc given in your province 
more onerous and complicated than necessary ? 
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Eoldcncc of Miss BEANcn, Okurch of England Zenana IRssion, Julhdpnr 


Qaet 1 — Please state ^vhat opportunitica yon 
Lave had of fonnjng^ aa opjmoa on tba subject 
of education in India, and m what province jour 
eiqienence has been gained 

Aas 1 — I have gained a little expenenceon 
the subject of female education as a member 
of the Church, of England zenana imsaioa, m Jub- 
bulpore 

Que) 3 — ^In your province la pnmary mstruc- 
•tioa sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Jloany eSssea specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? 

jnf S — Prjmaiy instruCTion for ffirls is only 
iOkght for by the Bengalis Imng here The 
Bengah Babua allow their wives to be taught in 
their homes by zenana Missionaries The«6 Ben- 
gah ladies having found out for themselves what 
a pleasant thing leanung is, are naturally anxious 
fo ha\o their daughters taught, and gladly send 
them to school Ihey are now paying a monthly 
fee of tiTo annas for each child. 

The lower classes are those which bold aloof 
from instruction TVbeu nsled to send their 
daughters to school, they often say “ we want our 
girls to earn money for us, wbj should we let 
them waste their tune m learnings Others 

say " my girls shall not come, heesuse when you 
have taught them to read and write, you will ship 
them off to England and make slaves of them " 
It often takesmore than a year to overcome the pre 
jadices of these ignorant people, and togam their 
confidence, hut when once that is done, they are 
grateful, and place almost unbounded trust id 
those Europeans who have shown ictcrest in 
, them 

Qnti JO — ’"What subjects of mstrucliou if m- 
troduced into pnmaiy schools would make them 
more acceptable to uie community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes 7 

jtes 10 — I would suggest that one day in 
each week, should be set apart, in girls’ schools, 
for needlework, that the material for it should 
be found for tbe poorer children, and that tb^ 
work done by each child should be given to her 
when finished By these means the girls would 
be benefited, and even poor parents would not feel 
that their Gulden’s time is wasted 

Quet 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
enitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

JM 19 — Uo I think not Daughters of poor 
parents attend school irr^ularly, because they 
have to help in house work, andm sowing and 
gleamng seasons they have to work in the fields 
Therefore few of them reach the standard required 
during their first year, and many do not attend 
school more than eighteen or twenty months alto- 
gether In low caste girls’ schools, help, to be 
efficient, should be given from the commence- 
ment 


Ques 14— -Vrill yon favour the Commission 
with your news, first, as to how the number of 
priinaiy schools can be increased , and secondly, 
how they can be rendered more efficient’ 

Jnt 14 — I think that girls’ pnmary schools 
night be increased rapidly, if more fumale teach- 
ers could he trained for them, and that if those 
teachers could be had from among the higher 
classes, the schools would be better attended A 
woman of high caste is more readily obeyed by 
her papilv, and is alao generally more energetic 
tlian a low caste one But I do not think it pos- 
sible, at present, toget asuffieient nnmberof bigb- 
caste Hindoo women who arc willing to be trained, 
and whose relations will allow them to be trained 
as teachers Therefore 1 would urge that Native 
Christians be encouraged as much as possible to 
send their daughters to Normal schools, so tliat 
tlure may bo a hirger supply of governesses, who 
are well fitted toi their work I think that one 
way of making girl»’ primary schools more effi- 
cient would be paying more attention to object 
lessons, because good object-lessons call out the 
abilities of teachers, and interest httle girls, and 
make them think, almost more than any other 
style of mstructiea 

Q«#j 44— What is the best method ol pro* 
vidiDg teachers for mrls? 

jtfar 44 —I think that one good way would be 
giving more help to the girls’ primary and Nor- 
mal echoohi belonging to Missionary societies 
It seems to roe that in the present state of India 
tin* majority of female teachers mutt be taken 
from the NativeChnatian population Hmdugirls 
are married while they are very young and a res- 
pectable Hindu will not allow Uis daughter to 
attend school, even as a day pnpil, after her 
luamage How can she get the training neces- 
sary to fit her for becoming a teacher? 

But a Native Chnstian sends his daughters to 
school dally bll they are about nine years old, 
and then, it he can pos^^ibly afford it, he sends 
them as boarders to some Normal school for 
five or Six years If a girl shows love for 
leanung, end an aptitude for teaching, she is 
kept at school aa long aa is necessary for her 
traiDisg, and when she lias passed her exa- 
mioatton she can work aa a teacher in a mission 
school until her manage, without any detriment 
to her character, because she is under the direct 
care of, and is protected by, some European lady 
.iVfter her mamage she generally works on for 
some years and often b^mes a most valuable 
agent If Government would give more scholar- 
ships to deserving Natne Chnstian girL,to enable 
them to continue their education, I believe we 
should qmckly have a large number of efficient 
toadiers Many arc lost now because their 
parents are too poor to pay for their training 

Q«ev 40 — In the promotion of female education 
11 


Coitnl rnrlawi. 
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'[\liat share has already been tahon by Soto* 
peiE ladies, and 1 ow far would it bo possible to 
incn.a£e the interest which ladies might tale in 
this cause ? 

Jiti 46 . — About two hundred European bdies 
are now wortiug in India as zenana teachers, or 
as superintendents of schools, and much interest 
13 taken in their work by those who lire anxious 
for the spread of Christianity Some ladies are 
prevented from liovttiy their interest becansc 
they have an idea that Government disapproves 


visit Gov emment institutions becansc in tl em th« 
of roli«ou8 teaching, and some do not care to 
Bible IS a forbidden book I believe that i! Gov 
ernment will show that sho honours the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and that she wi<hps all 
who are under her rule to hear of Him, many ladies 
will at one© willingly come forward and mlp in 
the promotion of female education I think that 
nothing more than tins is needed to call out the 
interest which alreidy exists, and that nothing less 
will suiEcc to make that mterst lastingandelTecltial 


Cross exatntnalton of Hiss BiUhCH. 


£tf THE PkESIDENT 

Q 1 — Do you receive adeqaato help from 
Government in zenana teaching , and by nbat 
calculation is that help regulated ? 

A 1 — We began in 1876 with 17 female pu- 
pils 10 in zenana and seven m one school 
Education Department allowed us from theb^io- 
ning 1135 per meusem Ue have now lO^pupiIs, 
of whom 53 are in zenanas and 06 in five schools 
We have received since last Apnl an additional 
grant of B18, making S53 per mensem in 
all— that is E| annas for each pupil We ap 
plied for this additional grant, beeause we had 
opened three new schools, and we received K6 
for each school The additional graathas ootbiog 
to do with OUT increased zenana work 

Q 8 —If you received more liberal aid from 
Government, could yon do more zeiiaua work ? 

A 9— Yes Wei have been asked to take up 
zenana work in another part of the city, but have 
been unable to do eo for want of fua^ to defray 
the expense of the agency required 

Q 5— We have it in evidence tbit the rate 
allowed m the Kor^h Western Provinces is Its 2 
for each zeaana pnpil If this rate were con. 
ceded, 18 there any real demand for zenana teach- 
ing here, on the bans of which yon could largely 
extend yonr operations? 

A 3 —Yes I think so, especially among the 
Madrasis We visit no Madrasi zenana just uow 
for want of the needful agency We bad to give 
up teaching in ^ladrasi zenanas for this reason 
We are now teaching 63 zenana pupils, of whom 
23 are Bengali Hindos, 21 Jubbulpore Hindus, 
and 14 Jubbnlpore Muhammadans lie have 
35 pupils whose families belong to Jubbnlpore 
Q 3 (a) — Have you received all the aid from 
the Educational Department that jou asked for? 

A 3 (u) — Yes Z am not aware whether the 
XTagpur zenana mission receives any aid 

Q 4 — May we flnderstand that the belter 
classes of the Hindus aud Mubaiutnadans dishke 
the idea of their daughters goiug out to a acboo) 
while they are little children, and absolutely forbid 
tbeii doing BO after marriage, aar, abont 12 
or 14? 

A 4 — In my answer, I shall speak only of the 
city Muhammadans will not allow their giila 
tocomeout to school za Jiihbulporc city after they 
are eight. As far as my experience goes ao 
Hindu family of good caste permits its girls to 
go out to school after nine After the actuM mar 
rage of a girl, no respectable Natives not evim 
Bengal s, permit their daughters to come out to 
school m Jubbnlpore city wertaiuly not nftei the 

age of 12 


Q 3— Then may we take it that the only 
system for carrying on the education of respect- 
able Native girls after quite joung childhood, say 
eight or Dine years of age, must consist in deve- 
lopment of zenana teaching ’ 

A C —That IS my belief 

Q 3— Do yon think it possible to tram up* 
Don Cbnstiin girls of respectable families by 
zenana teaching, who could act as domestic gov- 
crnesces in Native families ? Is there any possi- 
bility of such a system being carried out? 

A 3— I do not think It possible 

Q 7 — Have you studied the system m the 
female Normal school of Jubbulpore, by which the 
wives of teachers are themselves trained op to be 
schoolmistresses ? 

A 7 —I have not 

Q 3— With reference to answer 14 in tout 
evidence, are you aware that one third of the 
girls to the feiDsie Normal sebool at Jabbulpre 
•re Brahmins, and that two thirds of them belong 
to highly respectable castes? 

A B —I was not aware of that I have how- 
tver several times tned to get a schoolmistress 
from that school, but I have been told that they 
were all required for Government schools, and that 
DO one was available for my purposes 

Q 3 —Are yon aware that, if you sent a girl 
\o Uiat sebool Bbe would be {^ad\y remred and 
trained os n teacher? If so, can you not adopt 
that plan ? 

A 9—1 was aware of this But I conld only 
send Native Christian girls, and I sbonld not like 
to place them under the inQuence of a non- 
Cbristian school 1 can see no way of getting 
over this difficulty 

^ JO— Is your teachmg in the zenanas ci- 
clasively religious? If not, whatseenlar teaching 
*do you give to your zenana pupils 7 

A 10 — It isDot exclusively rehgiona, weteach 
artithmetic, writing, geography, grammar, all 
kinds of needleswork, and reading in various 
Bengali, Hindi and Uidu books not of a rel gious 
diaracter , we also read the Bible , we teach sing 
log, but not music We frequently use tl e Hindi 
reading books of the Christian Vernacuhr Society, 
butthey are not necessarily religious Our Bengali 
books aroHzsply the ordinary secular books read by 
Bengali children Our Urdu books are the Gov 
erament senes , but no Urdu reading girl has 
jret passed the first book The instruction has nil 
a rel gtous tendency The time actually devoted 
to religious teaching is a quarter of an hour out 
of an hour and a half 

Q 11 — Do the parents of respectable Native 
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jjirls approve of tbeir girls’ seliools being Tuited 
by male inspectors, Native or European? 

A IE— Two of our five schools have objected 
strongly I do not think such inspection impairs 
the popularity of our schools where the objection 
has cot been specifically raised 

Q I^— 'Would you recommend the employ- 
ment of an inspectress for girls’ schools instead of 
a male inspector? 

A Yes, I wonld recomniend this 


Si/ ITr BROtVNIKG. 

Q. 1 — WitJi reference to your answer to Qncs- 
tion 10, do yon know that m all Government 
schools where the committee desire it, the girls 
are taught to sew, and that the materials are 
sometimes supplied gratis, more often by school 
committees ? In the school the elder girls devote 
the whole afternoon to sewing and embroidery 
A 1 —No , I did not know that 


Ltidence of Mr. Ambica. Ciiaran Banbiui, Scad Cleric, Deputy Coynmmioner'a 
office, Jttbbulpore. 


Qurs I — Please state what opportnnities you 
have bad of forming an opinip* on the subject of 
education in India, and in/ hat province your 
experience has been gaine4/ 

Am 1 — I am the head clerk of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s ofBce at Jubbnlpore, where I have 
keen living for a long tune I was also at Sangor, 
an important district of this province, for eight 
} ears, serving there too as head clerk in the district 
oGiee 1 cams back to tbe former place on pro- 
motion in April 1881. I have always taken a 
deep interest in tbe cause of education and in tbe 
welfare of tbe people of this country, and have, 
to the extent of my ability, olways lavited the 
attention of my fellow countrymen to these sub- 
jects I was one of those persons who established 
the “IIit8kanQtSabha"at Jubbalpore in tbe year 
1889, and in the year following, m connection 
wi^ this association, I succeeded in bnngingabont 
the establishment of an English school by sub- 
■criptio&a collected from tbe people I was tbe 
secretly of Loth tbe Sabhn and tbi^ school 
When 1 went to Saugoi in 1878, the school was 
(0 a most £ourrrbrog cifodctrou, coostsiiagot goats 
ifiO pupils with 10 masters, and bad attained the 
slates of an important middle school in these 
provinces This lostitotioo has now 800 pupds, 
and continues to do a great deal of good to the 
people of tbe town m the way of education 

In 1874>, my endeavours in the establishment 
of an aaocrafioa at Saagor, eatititJ tbs "Hit 
Sahha, Saugor,” became inccessful This lostitu- 
tioD still exists, and attached to it are two adult 
Sight schools, one boys’ and two girls’ schools 
Two members of tbe abovenamed society wero 
encouraged to open girla’ schools in their premises 
and from their own funds All these institutions 
are now m a Haarsfaing condition and doing a con- 
siderable amount of good to tbe people of Saugor 
As st Jubhnlpore, I was entrnsted with the duties of 
the secretary of the society, and of the management 
of all educational institutions The object of both 
the societies at Saugor and at Jubbnlpore was chiefly 
the diffusion of knowledge and enlightenment in 
this country, and the amelioration of tbe condition 
of the people In the joint capacities of head clerk 
of tbe diatnctofBcc and secretary of the associa- 
tions and institutions named above, 1 came into 
contact and made myself familiar with peoplcof all 
classes and educational officials— masters, inspectors, 
&.C j and have thus had an opportunity of acqnaint- 
ino- mj self not only with tbe state of education, 
but with the wants and wishes of the people in 
these parts As secretary of the association at 
Saugor and at this place, I took an active part m 
several important matters, — such as theintrodoc 
tion of Hindi, m place of Urdu, as fbe court lan- 
guage of these parts , the establishment of '* panch- 
ayet courts,” agricultural and industno] instruc- 


tion, &c 7 place on fbe table a copy of one of tho 
reportsof the Saugor Association, which will show 
aomeof my poor labours in the cause of education 
and welfare of tbe people I also submit a transla- 
tion of an address sent to me by the people of Saugor 
after 1 left that place, which will show their appre- 
ciation of my work, and tbe esteem and kiuduesa 
teamed from tbe people of that dutnet I was 
n member of the dutnet and all other mmoc 
educational committe^atSaugor At Jubbulpore, 
too, I have been entrusted with the charge of two 
girls’ schools, and appointed to act as secretary to 
the committee of those institntions I am also a 
secretary of the managing committee of the 
middle school, which was started here as noted 
above. I have also paid great attention towards 
lodigi^oous schools, both hens and at Saugor In 
this way I bare felt mjsely interested in the 
cause of national education Uly expeneoce is 
chiefly confined to the northern districts of the 
Central Provinces I submit a copy of my testi- 
monials, which will show that ay poor services in 
the cause of education have been acknowledged by 
tbe bead of tbe Edcnratioa 2?epartmeat and tbe 
local Qoveroment from time to time 

Ques 2 —Do you think that in your province the 
system of primary education has been placed on a 
sound basis, aud is capable of development up to 
the reqoircments of the commnmty? Can yon 
suggest any improvements m the system of 
scfmcaisfratioo, or to tbs coatsB of xnsAixcihoa f 
Am 2 — Mach has been done towards the 
diiTuSion ofgeneral, and especially elementaiy, edu 
cation ID this country,— thanks to the Education 
Department, and particularly to its devoted head 
the preoent Inspector General of Education Mr 
Browning has been labouring bard in the cause of 
edacatioQ amce the formatioa of the Central Pro- 
vinces ID 1862. He takes great interest in any* 
thing conceiuiug public enlightenroent and good, 
and his exertions towards the diffusion of know- 
ledge in this country will ever remain in the grate- 
fnl remembrance of tbe people The history of 
edocation for the last two decades shows the 
rapid progress which education has made onder 
Mr. Browning’s skilful supervision and efficient 
control Very great has been the progress, yet I 
think the system of pnmary education is defective, 
and requires to be placed on a sound basis by the 
encosrageinent and improvement of (he indigenous 
system of elementary edocation At preseut tbe 
tendency is more towards tbe development and 
progress of Government than indigenous schools 
1 quote the following statistics from the cduea 
tional reports to show how the progress of the 
latter has been checked by the cstahlisbrnent of 
Government schools, since the educational scheme 
baa been introduced and worked out in these 
Erovinccs 
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II will be seen that instead of 835* indipenons 

►»„.«(!, schools, which eristeJ 

6^ 83 o prior to the lutroductionof 

As per nportforl&CS 63 the educational echeiDe, 
there are now only 4£8, 
while the number of Government lower pnmnrjr 
town and village schools isTOd, or nearly double 
the number dirtnbnted all over the province 


In the district of Raipur the indigenous syateio 
is in force There still exist 14G schools wl ich 
have been established since the educational scheme 
was introduced If these are excluded, the num* 
her of old indigenous schools willbe reduced to 28 J 
In Sambalpur there were no le'S than 255 grant- 
la aid indigenous schools in 1876 77, hut save JG, 
all of them bad to be closed, it is faid, for want of 
support in tbe year following Next to these two 
districts, in the matter of private schools, are 
Nagpur, Juhhulpore,andNimar, where 167 schools 
exist, W 2 ,m Nagpur 82, Juhbulpore41, andNimar 
34 In the other 1 3 districts, the number is small, 
te, 94 ID all, or, on an average, ecien schools 
in each distnct The falling oS in the indigenous 
schools at Sambalpur must b^e*due to want of local 
support as noted , but the institutions nppear to 
have also rece \ed a certain amount of discoorage- 
ment and indifference by the change of district 
and educational ofBeers IVlien these schools came 
into existence, there was no lacU of encouraging 
and enthusiasiie reports and recommeudatioos for 
“kbiluts,' and commendatory pacwanahtm favour 
of individuals who liberally came forward id 
supporter the schools I quote a line from one 
diatnct olScei's report, who encouraged the estah> 
hshment of these schools, aud said, ‘ With due 
assistance from Government, I see no end to the 
spread of education in this distrut " But a few 
years afterwards an educational officer, who from 
some cause or other disliked the system, said that 
" for hia own part, he should like to see a gradual 
withdrawal of all permanent Government aid from 
schools of this class and the, suhstitution of tbe 
captitation grant ijstem ” 

1 say that the existing system is defective, 
because it does not, as in Bengal, pioceed in all 
CO operation with the indigenous eystem On the 
contrary, it Las proved fully destructive to tbe latter, 
as a comparuoii of the statistics m Tables A and 
B (pages 16G and 107) will clearly show I have 
myself seen that the indigenous schools, instead of 
receiving every attention and encouragement, have 
been unfairly and mdiffereutly treated by the 
lower educational ofScers, and their psrtiahty in 
respect to the^o schools has very seldom been 
brought to light 1 would quote the remarks of 
theiBspecting educational officer to show what 1 say 
IS a fact The nnjust treatment in one cirde has 
thus been criticised — 


‘ ThfiimpTOTement that has tskeDplaM daring tkeyesr 
in nsny of these Khools u very Jiratif/ing and eaeottrasing, 
snd goes to show that the ejatcui of payment by trsulU it • 

S 'ood sTiltin for the scl ooU of this country ns il hat been 
ousd DT emnence to to the best fortbonnmary scboolaof 
Englana Ibe reason they were m such bod order three 
years ago when Jtr Thompson reported on Iheai was 1 
tbinV owing to tho nnfair treatment thev formerly Roeived 
at the hands of the tilla inspector This «u the plan 
followed if an ind genosa school did well and prospered in 
any place, it waa tnrsed iota a Government tcoool and if 
a Government school waa cnsocccssfal it was made an 
a led tchool In like manner ansucceesful ineompefent 
and la»j OovernmrotachoolaiaateTS were pm shed^bciaw 
sent to take elarge of conatir schools ^ all that wm 
(. oodwii madeGoverniaciit , all that waa bid, ludigenoua 


Mr Browning's good intentions had only to be 
strictly followed by the lower graded cducatioaal 
officials, aud the the complaints would ccasc at 
; Mr Browning’s instructions for aloagtims 
were that '‘attention should be paid to these 
mdigCDOiis schools, for, to such improved schools, 
sapetvised as they may hereafter be by local boards, 
we mustone dij look for popular primary educa 
tion in India " 

What IS wanted, I think, is a few village schools 
at important towns and villages in each distnct 
These should be thoroughly efficient institutions, and 
surrounded by rudimentary indigenous schools, tbe 
most promising pupils o£ which might be drafted 
into the nearest Government schools, wherever 
feasible 

In all cases, when an intelligent landholder has 
a SOD, and where there is no vernacular school, he 
usually entertainsa literary charaetcrof some kind — 
pandit or purohit — to teach his hoy, such being 
tlie case, it is easy to arrange that other boys 
Mceive instvnctvon at the same time , and thus the ^ 
foundation is laid for a regular gindigenous school 
It IS obvious, however, that the standard cannot 
at Grat be a desirable one , but if we can utilise the 
existing agency of pandits and pnrobits, a great 
point will be gained 

There is, I am afraid, another defective point to 
be noted, vu , that tbe existing system of primary 
education does not folly supply the wants of the 
community Its practical working shows results 
which lu my opinion are not saUsfactoiy, Tbe 
old indigenous system, however imperfect it was, 
met the requireneuts of the people so far as the» 
busiaess occupations were concerned, iCgavetlieu 
a knowledge of anthemetic, zamindan papers and 
accounts, and trade accounts It was this system 
which trained up the men who carried out the 
zamindan trade ond other busmesa occupations I 
have occasionally visited some of the best indigen* 
ous schools *it Jubbulpore and 6 augor, and was 
much impressed with tho economical working of 
tbe iDSUtutions and tbe practical manner in which 
rudimentary and other useful knowledge is given 
to the pupils To give an instance of tho popu. 
lantyof two of these schools, 1 should say that 
boys of most of the well to^o families, such os 
merebants, traders, petty shopkeepers, kc , are sun- ■ 
ably tiained op there for alt busiuess comiD'v m 
their after life The Government schoola are back- 
ward in respect to such practical training, and I 
am afraid the standard of the present primary 
iDstructions has been so raised and altered that it 
no longer corresponds to an ordinary peasant’s, 
trader’s or artisan's requirements fekta arith.* 
metic, map drawing, and the reading of printed 
booksbave been made mostly to take the place of 
some of tho subjects of the " desi pdthshala " in- 
slruction Thaw specially the case with mental 
arithmetic, in which tl e pupils are found remark* 
ably defieieut — a subject in which they used to be 
remarkably proficient This subject is unquestion 
ably one of the most useful that a boy can spend 
his time upon, and it is no gam to him, but a 
serious loss, to have learnt to read a printed 
primer.if at thesame time he is unable [to look 
shwply after his own interests m ordimry monev 
tranaactioas I think it should b© made impen 
tire that the old distinctive fentures '^of*^ the 
"pfthshSiy’ system should not be departed from 
m, mental and written arithmetic, bandwntinir 
iMtmctionm zamindan pipers an I accounts, and 
also in trade accounts or book.leepmg.. I have 
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{learJ (bai Iccnuse less attention is piiJ to these 
subjects, traders, artisans and others in some places 
prefer to gire their sons training at home To 
these esut jects 1 should certaioljr supplement some 
nidimcnlarj instruction in what is called the 
chemistrj' of life 1 would give lessons on eommon 
ohjecla, on outlines of descriptive geography, 
on the duties of man as a member of society, a 
atuen aud a subject of the State, on general 
principles of agnculture as pursued m this conntry, 
and on some salient points in the history of India 
The course of instruction, in my opinion, sbonhl 
not escecil three j ears In tl e economy of rani 
and indostrut life in this country, a I oy of mne 
or ten yearn is a useful factor, and if he be Lept 
late m the school, tic sympathies of his parents 
or guardian will be ahenaW and the success of 
the system jeopardised, ITie question of agency 
IS most important The old “gurus" ha\e neatly 
died out llieir places should be taken by men 
who might combine a knowledge of the old system 
plinth a training qaalifying them to teach the 
other subjects which I Lave just mentioned Tor 
this purpose 1 would foster the “guru” training 
system 1 would give substantial bonuses to 
“ gurus " who woul 1 offer themselves for examma* 
tion and ohtam cetlificatca I would leave them 
perfect libcrtj of action They si ould exert them- 
selves to sstahljvh scliools, make thtir own ar- 
mogemeuts for the maintennuco of the same, and 
he allowed Government aid, regulated accoiding 
to the number of bojs in attendance at each 
school, on ronditiou that the; will teach according 
to the standard prescribed There shout 1 he 
a« little interference witli the internal n-orktog 
of tho " plillishSlas " as pusiihle, Tbc tendency of 
OflvcrniQciit inspcctioa is to stereotype certain 
forms, and to hamper mdivniaol action I 
would make it a rale toat the “ guru, ” wberever 
practicable, should be an inlmhitant < £ the vilbge 
where tho school might Lc cstahhshed Ifc 
would then ho able to utilise his {erional in- 
fluence and to carry the sjmpathj of his fellow, 
villigrrs If e would probably have the "path 
shiiU" In Ins own hou<o or iii that of the malgnzir 
or some influential neighbour, and as Ins living 
will depend ujen 1 is own exertions, he will try 
'to ind ice his iicighl>our8 to scud tlieir children to 
bis "pStl sbali " lie may be allowed to levy 
fees in cash or kin 1 m any wav best euite«l to the 
circumstances ond customs of tbc country, lie 
should not lie required to provide the modira 
school apparatus of benchi’S i nd chairs 

^01E— Wlxileicr pr <1 <ab!«, lb* mnit 


The boys should sit on mats or gunny flooring, 
or cv»a on the bore floor , they should write on 
"paties,” wooden boards, and lastly on paper, as 
was tlie case before Slate, pend and paper are 
expensive articles for tho majority of them. The 
‘guru” should he pheed under the village 
panel), which may bo constituted for each \iila^, 
or for a group of villages, accorling to tbc 
rcquirenrenU of each case 'Jhe {laticb should }/c 
required to make the monthly icturus of pipils 
attending the school, and not to do the gcueril 
« wk of inspection, as they will be in or near flic 
village As regards pay, the “ gurus ” will be 
able to secure very littlt or nothing in the shape 
of fees, &c, at the outset , and as the success of 
the scheme of uatuinal education will chiefly 
depend upon the character of the agency em- 
ployed for the task, I would guo the trained 
“guru" ft good bonus On receiving a certificate, 
and a pay ot not less than il5 per month on his 
fonnding a school attended by at least from 10 to 
20 pupils, without any reference to the fees or 
payments in kind which ho may receive, and tho 
“guru" should always ho required to maintain 
thatniimher I would have half-yearly examina- 
tions, which will bo the best test of the working 
of the school Constant examinations of pupils 
of elementary schools aro apt to be luras’iug to 
boUi pupils ond teachers In a matter of this 
kind, the village "panchajet" may be relied 
upon to look after their own interests, and the local 
or distnet boards to keep such laterests aliiii 
If the Tillage school should take root m Village 
symiatbj, the problem of popular education 
would be satisfacfonly solved 
The above proposals are sot to be considered as 
saggeslire cS being woAnUe at nnee Jn * back, 
wai^ province such as this is, where tho great 
moss of tho people are steeped m igorance, any 
steps (owanlf enlightenment and reform should Id 
cautiously gradual, nud must always, to be succe<v. 
ful, carry the sympathy of the people The first 
thing, tlicnffore, toivards the devetonment of the 
indigenous system of education would Lc to sti- 
mulate private enterprise os much as possible All 
luftn r village schools can be madu ludigcnous 
Bcliei It, by encouraging the teachers of the former 
to exert their independent and private inQuencc in 
condiictiug then: I have consulted (he wishes of 
eomo « f tho teachers, and it appears to me that 
they will glaily accede to the proposal to their 
own advantage 

at l<aiTQ«Jt m>j b« iQlnxluenl 
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Quet 3 — Tn yonr proviiice, is primary iflstrnc- 
lion sought (or by the people rn general, or by 
} articular clas es only? Poauy classes specially 
1 old aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are any classes 
1 racticilly excloded from it , and if so, from what 
causes ? V, hat is the attitude of the influential 
classes towards the extension of elementary know 
ledge to every class of society ? 

5— In the Central Provinces the people 
ire very hacUwaid in education as in other matters 
of enlightenment and rcforin,and therefore pnmary 
instruction is not generally songlit for by them 
Those classes of Die people, as far as I know, avail 
themselves of the benefit offered by veroaenlar 
schools, who reap the benefits of education in iheir 
after life, » c , earn their'livelilioodhy it ^011116 
sons of husbindmea, of petty landliolders, of pro- 
fessional workmen, for whose education these 
schools were primarily designed, comparatively 
I ecp aloof from them The means of workmen 
and labourers are generally very limited Their 
constant maunal labour is scarcely sufficient for 
ibeir subsistence The children, as snon as they 
ire fit for any work, are at once employed in it 
If they may not associate their children in their 
ilaily labour, it will doubtless be impossible for 
tbem to defray the additional expenditure of mam 
taming the chddren from their already losuflicieut 
larpmgs 

There is no great difl'erenee between the con. 
litioQs of the ordinary ctiUivatore of land and of 
those petty laadholders who hold small tracts of 
land ID common property and cultivate those 
tracts themselves Both of these classes are, 
generally speakiog, men of quite limited means, 
iho are not able to procure even tbe necessary 
implements of husbandly It is, thcriifore, im 
possible for them to carry on their business of 
grieulturo with any degree of success unless they 
1 nog over their whole families to their assistance 
Separate works are allotted to diSereat members 
f the family ior example, the younger once 
ice employed in easier w rL requiring lighter 
manual labour, such as the guar ling of the fields 
igainst animal*, the weeding of the crops, the 
Jircctinii of thecoursa of water into certiio beds, 
the grazing of cattle, and so on Them are many 
trifling parts of the business, which, if not Kft to 
little boys and giiU, will seriously retard the pro 
gress o( it These are t1 c causes which un 
iToidably^ revent t1 eir seuding tbcir little ones 
to EcliooU for education 

Tb^re arc, honeier, seme vilhges where the 
landholders or cultivators are comj aratively more 
prosperous, and tbeir circumstances admit of tlieir 
dispensing with the service of their children in 
igricult iral business In such villages, bc^s can 
be spared for education , a d there tbe sons of 
tbe cultivators and landbolders have, more or less, 
derived benefit from tbe schools 

Tbe greatest difficulty, 1 owever, is that the 
aboie named class of the people do not seem to 
apprecia‘e education at all They are unable to 
understand bow education can be useful to them 
in Ihcir duly life, which is no belter than that 
of any ordinary "cooly" bat fruit cm we, 
under tlic«e circumstances, reap by estalhehing 
schools in MlLgcs where they are not wanted at 
ill? In this \ery class those who are a little 
I'ctterofT than mere “coolies," and follow a regular 
occupation by keeping a regular shop, eocli as 
iho carpenters, who construct the ordinary 
village carls, their wheels, aid other implements 


of husbandry, bunniabs S.e, are tolerably able 
to and wnte, and generally send their sow 
to Government or indigenous schools But an 
ibnerant workman, who goes from house to hon<c 
to seek employment, never thinks of procnnng 
edocation for his children 

I am not aware that any classes are praelically 
excluded from pnmary education, save the lowest 
castes such as “ sweepers," “ chamars" busoies,” 
and similar others, who do not, as a rule, get 
admission into the schools and “ patbsalis " owing 
to caste prejudices The superior castes object 
to send &eir sons for education, if the lowest 
classes arc admitted The attitude of the infiu- 
ential classes, e g , the less educated landbolden 
wealthy traders, and such like, are not m lavour ot 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society They coasider it simply a waste 
of money and labour to give educition to the 
lower orders and snch classes of the people when 
education will not be of any use in their after 
life, hut, on the contrary, prove detrimental to 
the loteiests of their respective hereditary occu- 
pations For instance, a son of an agricultural 
day labourer or a cultivator unused from bis 
infancy to his own occupation, proves unequal to 
the ta*k afteiwards when he leaves bis school 
After tbe loeotal work only at Ins school, be is 
quite incapable of tbe iiduous field work under 
the sun and rains Lven tl e watchi ig of the 
field in heavy night dews and cold is unsuitable 
and distasteful to Lim 

Persons holding high offices under Oorernment, 
vakeels or similar other private individuals and 
educated Natives generally, hold different views 
from the nnedueated portion of tbe community 
They are m favour of tbe extension of elementary 
knowledge to every clas* of society Of coiuve 
many per«>n8 among these classes, too, think tint 
theMucatiOD should not be such os to lift bojs out 
of tbe spheres of life m which their lot is cist 
There have been instances in which boys under tbe 
influence of the modern system of education bate 
giien up their 1 creditnry calling, and this circiim- 
stance »at, to a certain extent, aheuited the sj m 
palhy of poor pirenls on the sulject Tl is, how 
ever, must be tbe inevitable consequence of cduci- 
tion according to its extent 

Qaes 4 —To wl at extent do indigenous schools 
exist ID }o IT province 7 How far are they a relic 
of an ancient i illage system ? Can you describe 
tbceuhjecta and charicter of theisstruction given 
ID tl cm, and the fystem of discipline in vogue? 
What fc« are taken from the scliolirs? hrom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifiea. 
Uons? Have any arrangements lecn made for 
trnmmg or providing misters m such schools^ 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education, and 
whit IS the best method to adopt for this purpose i 
Are the masters willing to accept State aid, and to 
etmfOTin te roles ntidct ■which snih ml i* 
given? How far has tliegrant-in aid system been 
extended to indigenous schools, and can it lie fur 
ther extende 1 ? 

Ant 4 — Indigenous schools ore to be foun 1 in 
almost all the districts of this proiinct. I have 
folly detailed their numbers in Table A appended 
lomyauswet toquestiOD 2 lamnot aware wl at 
tbeondcnt ullage sjstcm wa» I made an effort 
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to trace out this mforinntion, but could otiljr lay tolpere I give the information below, to chow 
my bands on statistics os far lack ns 1846, iff, 56 dcitlyhowsomoof the parts of the province stood 
^cars ago, and these relate to five districts only, then is tbc matter of indigenous system of 
tiff , Saugor, Damob, Seoni, Narsingbpur and Jab* education 
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TABLE L 


SAowinff lAe eiitiesimal proporlton of mitt «ii let t sttm t e» lo fhof of n ishool-noin/i aje, an I the 
avtrege prepotfion of area to each tehoui 
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SioMifly the CatUi of Teoehtrt engngtd 



MBlajai. 










TABtD P 

S^cirii q ^nfiTTunUo'x olher Hm lie aiore tn tcgani h tad Dulnei fcniralele 


Sivpon 

0£ tlio 70 scl ools, 7 tr^ro Anbie nnd rcr^taii 
a nn(] IS S.iuArit an ! Ihn !i >» tJio {oivd of Stn^r 
The (leolistan and Bostan were the* rae«t y^ipular 
books rcid Seven schools wifhio the district wcie 
classed as SausUrit schools In all the rest Ilmdi 
was taught T!ie Sanskrit Looks used were, with 
the cxcejilion of the “IlnghuvanshD,’* of an elc 
mentarj clas«, wl ik arithmetic, " liajneel'’ end 
the Jliud) alphabet uero taught lu the Hindi 
schools 

Dairoir 

Thi< district, though consisting of 1,8S1 towns 
and Tilhjps, contained only 12 schools (10 Hindi 
and 2 Pcruan) with ITSjupils oC SlufiammaiUn, 
Bmbniinical, Knrslh, and Banya elasa. The 
^ highest number o£ pupils attending one school was 
40, the lowest 3 'Ihe tcaclerswere said to be 
men of the most modernte attaintacnti, and the 
instraelwa affoMlcd nas inerelv of an elemeiitar/ 
character 'Ihe course otstulv was confiicd to 
commercial nceonnts with mdinj oud writing 
Some desire f If education wss founl among the 
Brahmins, Danias, and Kniiths , Lnt the other 
castes, which coiopmcd thclmAof the ponulatioo, 
rested satisfied la tlicir i >noranee Of the more 
(•dflfated rlassrs, few cared for the eervire of n 
teacher, preferring to teach their children at their 
own home*, whatever littli. Laoiyledge they then* 
selves might po»sc83 

JvOBt.LPO&£. 

The district had 102 schools, of which two Per. 
stiiR sed seven Hindi ncre ntnated in the toiro of 
Jubbalpere Tlie course of instruction in the Per. 
Stan schools was clucfiy of atvclecnentarv character 
In tho<tc of Hindi it was coiifioed to wriUog and 
accounts, and to the reading of a few Hindi, 
Marathi, or Sanskrit works 

Seost. 

Tlie nnmber of schools found in this distnetwas 
79, coutaining 457 pupils 

iu the five Aral ic schools nothing but the 
“Koran” was etudiol In Per«!su schools, the 
1 ooks taoght ircre chiefly of an elementir) iharac- 
ter, save in one at Sioni, where higher books were 
in use ja Sanskrit schools, all the teachers svve 
(He were Brahmans, and religious instruction wa* 
imparted gratuitously In IlinJi schools tfio in 
struct on m all save one was confined to anthmelit 
In Mintlii schools, the teachers all received a fised 
{«!} aad were supported by the malguzars of tbo 
i illagcs 

JJaRsrvopoBE 

The boobs read and the subjects studied through- 
out this district indicated that the standard of 
instruction wi» very low The population ol the 
district was 2o4.4K6, and the number of pupils id 
all the Bclioolg 230 , the proportion of males under 
mstcuction to those of a school going age was 
consequently 1 OS per cent 

The above gives the officnl report of the state 
of indigenons schools in former times The on- 
ofGaal accounts and my own knowledge in r^arf 
to these institutions are that the Persian schools 


■^ffinlcd jnstmction in Persian literature to almost 
all (ho^fiihammndansnnd cerfam classes of Hindus, 
euch as Kai sth, S.c 1 iiese schools were indirectly 
a means of tmproi ing the studcuts'prnllciency in the 
ITnlu language si lo by side wuh the Persian Ifc 
tlindsof eomposiiion and s'yle were al o taught to 
the aluJeots Vff'r”’" subjects to write upon, 
bj which their acnuiremciits were made substm- 
tully and pracCtcallj useful to them 3 Icmcutary 
hooksfCoutaiDiDg moral lessons in prost auU poetry, 
and wnlten by authors of established repntatioii, 
w» ro taught to beginner* No attention was paid to 
arithmetic In Hindi sehools the ciideavoiir rvos 
mostly confined to the acquisition of Iho degree ol 
proficiency which might enable the students to put 
in wntiog, 10 Nign character, the wordsjust as they 
fall from the mouth The mode of writing letters 
Ac , was al 0 taught in them The^o schools paid 
a considerable amount of care to the tuition of 
arithmetic and accouuU This, however, was not 
done in ft regular way bj setting Used lessons 
from a book, but by means of certain arithmetical 
tables and larions practical rules or formulti known 
by the name of " Gur,” winch were nil learnt bv 
heart by the studen**, nith (lie object ot enahhtig 
themseUn to settle mercantile and other daily* 
life accounts verlaljy, and without the help of pen 
aod paper This plan has not been viewed by 
criiics with favour, but if this mode of teaching 
was lulended to make the leamer ao adept in the 
higher portions of arithmetic, the recoa'ks ta^e 
against it were yustaud nght Bat considering 
that it only meant lo qualify persons for pettv 
e^amereia) dcabogr, I do set thiitk <eay ofbcc 
mode of instmctiou would better serve that pur 
pose IVe cannot but admit that tIc eon of a 
petty shopkeeper will tell the amount of interest 
due for a certain period on a certain sum of 
money, and the price at which various quantities 
of the articles be buys or sells, with wonderful 
quickness and without the slightest error Ibis, 
to a stodent of a Government school who has 
received n regolar instruction, would take soma 
time to work out with his elate and pencil In 
this matter (be remarks made by the Govern 
meat of India in the llth paragraph of the 
Resolution seem cogent and demand serioav 
attention. The Arabic and Sanskrit schools 
are very few, nnd as they teach the highest 
branches of literature and philosophy, they need 
DO mention here 

Tbe lodigenoUB schools now existing have, 
however, adopted, to a certain extent, the curn 
culoRi foBoiied in tbe Government schools As 
already stated, the modern system of printed 
primers and slate arithmetio has laterfered with 
the usefulness of the old “ pathsl ala,” nnd de 
priied it of those distinctive features for which 
it was so mnch prized before The discipline is 
perhaps somewhat improper, but as the attend, 
ance of the pupils is regulated by the economic 
wants of Iheif parents, strict discipline cannot be 
jDaiotaioed in aU cases The fees vary id diSLient 
places , small money payments ate made according 
to the cirouiastances of tbe parents ol tbe boys, 
varying from lialf an anna to one rupee , payments 
10 kind are also given 

ilie masters of indigenoos schools are not 
Imuted to any particular class, but most c^f them 
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come £rOtn tlie rants o£ Brahmans and Kajstbs, 
as Talk 1- will show The teachers nro all men 
of moderate attainments, and it is therefore 
necessary to give them proplr training in order to 
adopt them to the n-quinmcnts of the m dern 
system I am not aware whether there is any 
arrangement for the training of “gums” I 
think there is none In the Normal ethools at 
Nagpur, Juhbnlpur, Raipur, and Samhalpur, tlie 
masters for Government schools are trained 
There ought to be guru training schools id each 
important district, if not in all, and a Iineral 
inducement should be held out to those who may 
wish to come m for it 

I have, in my answer to question 2, explained 
the circumstances uuder which ind genous schools 
can be turned to good account and their nnmt er 
gradually increased as ] art of a system of nation 
education, and the method which may he adopted 
for this purpose As far as I am aware, the masters 
are generally willing to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rules nnder which such aid is 
given But, as I have already said, there should 
not be too much interference with the working of 
these schools 

Tlie amount of Government aid at present 
given to ind genous schools on the system of 
payment by results is insuSeient Fach school 
receives from Government on the average RoS 
a year This loeludes the large popular schools 
at district bead^quorters’ and at a few other places, 
which, on account of populanty and good work 
are attended by a larger numtier of pupils and 
earn a Urge amount of grant every year X<eaT 
isg tbesa good sehooU out of account, the avetage 
earoiDgs would appear to be losuOIcicat In my 
opinion some fixed aid according to the number 
of pupils attendiag should le given This should 
not be less than five rupees per mensem Proper 
pay will secure a proper class of men for the task 
of national education At present tho ‘'gurus,’' 
with the exceptions noted, are hardly belter off 
than mere ‘ coolies," and so long os this state of 
things will continue, national education will god< 
tiDue to be unsound 

If it IS thought advisable to retain tbe present 
system of payment by results, the rules on tbe 
subject should be made more liberal, so that a 
larger amount of grai t can be earn^ But in 
the case of new schools, it would le necessary to 
help the teacher with some monthly payment for 
the first two or three years of the existence of 
tbe said institntions 

Qut* fi— TVhat opinion does yoni expenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and valne of home 
instruction ? How far is a hoy educated nt home 
able to compete on eqnal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for tbe public service, with boys edn 
cated at school? 

Jni 5 — Tbe advantages of public school eda-> 
cation are decidedly so superior to those of home 
instruction that it s superfluous for me to dwell 
upon them Home instruction is kept up in some 
instances along with school instruetion, but borne 
instruction alone is not practicable for fintshing 
the educat on of hoys There are great disadvaa 
tagesin giving instruction at home For instance, 
the charge for teaching is high , the female mem 
hers in Native families are unable to help, the 
males, generally speaking have not suflicient time 
for tbe yuvpose Home instiuclion ennnoi there 
fore, in the present state of Native society, take 
‘There tre U-oichools m the Jobbalporsdetnetwl 


the place of school instruction Boys who have 
reccitcd a purely domestic instruction ea&aot 
eompetc on equal terms with boys educated ct 
pnbl e schools 

Qwrt C — How far can the Government depeiiJ 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for tbe supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
joii enumerate the private agencies which cast 
far promoting primary instruction ? 

6 — I ar n afraid the Government can de 
pend very little on private effort for the snppiv 
of elementary instruction in rural tracts If the 
supply of such instruction be regulated by the 
demard for the same, private aid can then le 
hoped for which most Iiavo to be supplemented 
by substantial grants in aid. I have fonnd that 
where the system of high and middle-class educa- 
tion has made greater progress, primary education 
has taken deeper and f rmer root I am, there 
fore, strongly against starving any class of schools 
for ti e supposed benefit of any other class 
The agencies which at present exist or can be., 
looked to in these Provinces for promoting primair 
education are— (1) the landholders, or olhe? well 
to do men of the village or town , (2) educate<t 
Natives, who combinq and maintain schools at 
times, (S) private mdmdials who seek a living 
and establish schools with tbe aid of villagers, 
and (4) Mmiooary bodies Pnmarily depending 
on Government for support wo might also have 
recourse to all classes of men, and mike nse of 
every variety of motive. VTe might appeal to 

i invute individuals to public bodies, to patnoiio 
rehngs, to religions ual, and to the desiro of 
personal distinctioD 

<2«e# ? —Hew far, in yonr opinion, can fonds 
a«»igned for primary education in mrol districts 
b« advaatageonsly administered by district com 
mittecs or local hoards? TVhat are the proper 
limits of tbe control to be exercised by inch 
bodies? 

A«f 7— Funds assigned for primary education 
in rural districts may be advantageously admun 
stered by d strict committees or local boards 
Each district committee will be Tcsponsibic for 
tbe work dona witbin I's territorial limits and 
there will generate a healthy spirit of emnlation 
among the different committees ^ But under the 
district committee I would have a " panchayet " 
in the village where the school may be located, 
charged with the direct supervision of the village 
school, os at present Tbe district committee 
should exercise general *eoDtroI over primary 
schools,— that is to say, shonld see that the school 
registered is really mamtmned , that the aid given 
13 appUed to the purpose for which it is intended, 
ehomd prescribe tbe coarse of instruction, and 
shonld hold an annual examination to test resnlt^ 
of instruction For further details see answer to 
question 32, paragraphs 4 — 6 

^net 8 —What classes of schools should, ra 
yonr opinion, be entrusted to Vunieipal commit- 
tees for eupport and management? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction m 
towns IS to be a charge against Municipal funds 
what security would you suggest against the possi 
bility of Jlnnicipal committees failing to make 
enflicient provision ? 

8 — I do not think that the Municipal 
committees are in a position to make substantial 
grants from their funds for the promotion of cdu 
cation I would submit that it would not he a 
have earned a griuit of HSIU and H183 rcspectwclj 
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pood pohcj to compel them to do 60 It » inw 
thotlatcl) Municipal funds have been relieved ofthc 
polico contribuliou , but lE they bo clnrMd with 
the mamtenauco o! dispensaries and hospitals, 
local public ivorke, and also cilucition, as proposed, 
the relief afforded wilt l-o nominal, and tlel^« 
timate work o£ Municipalilies will not bo further 
ed in anj way It would bo simply divcrtihp the 
] olice contribution to other purposes of which the 
btatc now bears thecbar,je It is notorious that the 
Municipalities cannot now attend to their primary 
dnties connected with conservancy and sanitation 
for want of funds, and it would be a scrioua draw* 
back to them if they were cb irgeil with tbo mam 
tcnanco of schools In the alscnco of proper 
sanitary arrangements dninage, and water supply, 
the health of the people, especially m tboNaUve 
part of the town, is scnously tuflenng, and Mu 
nicipal funds ought to bo rchgioiidy applied to 
tho conecrvalion of benith aud life Considerable 
improvement is at present needed, but cannot be 
elTected for want of funds, lleallb and life first, 
education afterwards Ttie ^lunicipal lui da ehonid 
I roTido for the first, and tlicgcnrral rercouesfor 
llie second 

If it 19 tbonglil desirable to charge the Mnniei* 
palitics (or tho expenses of elcmcnt'ir^ instruction 
in tonrns, I would compel lbeMmiici{eil committees 
by slin ling orders to pay up in a lump anoually 
111 adiaiicc before the Deginniog of each Tear the 
fixed contiibutioo to be delermintd by the head 
of (ho Education Department 

Qvei 9 —Have yon any saggcstions to make on 
the system in fotve for providing teachers in 
primary schools? ^Mlat is the present social 
status of village schooloisters? Do (hey exert 
*1 beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
^on suggest measures, ether than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Jnt •‘•In my answer (o questions 2 and ( 2 
have explained my views on tho supply and tram* 
mg of toad ers for primary schools In addition 
to the Normal schools in fourdistricts soroospecial 
arrangemenU may bo made fit (raining of 
'* gurus,” where necessary The instruction most 
be so imparted as to make the " guru ” quite com* 
petent in Lis work according to tiie old “pslh- 
•hSla” sistem The present sociol status of the 
village schoolmaster is fur from satisfactory He 
I as tome stvtus ns being a man lu the village who 
can read a “ parwanah,” a dakbila,” or a notice, 
and can write out a lease, a " tabuliat," or a letter 
He docs exercise tome beneficial mflaence as a read 
ing or writing agent If his education bo 
extendi, and bis pay increased, it will givo him 
some sensa of self-respect Tbo training which 
has leen propose*! may enhance his usefulness, 
not only as a icacber, but as a member of society 
Pay gives position to a man m India, and the pay of 
tho “ guru ’’ for obvious reasons, ought to bo rai«- 
ed It sbonid bo made a rule that a ” gnru " of 
proved ability and clRciency will be deemed eligible 
to promotion to the higher vernacular schools, and 
thus bis prospects and with it his status also will 
be improved Tl e “ gurus” mayaUo bo associat- 
ed with tlia '‘panel a^tf for police, sanitary, and 
other purposes It would lo well if the sons or 
relatives of the patwariesor other educated villagers 
toull be enl sled in taking up tho duties of a 
" guru 

Q/ies JO—What subjects of instruction, if in- 
Iroduced into j nmary sc! ools, would makethun 

Cfislnl CrttlsMi 


more aceeptablo to tho community nt largo, and 
especially to the ogncultunlclasscs? Should any 
Bpcctal means bo a lopted for making tbo inslruc- 
tiOQ in such subjects efficient ? 

Jtt 10 —I have stated m my answer to ques 
tion 2 what auljects should bo included m the 
coarse of inbtruction in a primary school In my 
opimoo an ngriLuItnral and sanitary primer apph. 
cabin to this countrj, al«o a collection of proverbs 
and moral pithy sayings on snecnl and general 
Buljoets, wonll lind favour and lie exceedingly use- 
ful It wonid also, I think, be very acc pkvble 
and u«efil if a book bo compiled and iiictuu*.! iii 
tbo villiq^ school cumeutum, containing forms 
j and specimens of pitta, 1 abuliat, deeds of loin 
I and iDortgige, receipts for money received, poti- 
tions to ttivtnct oQiccrs, an 1 similar other docu 
I ments connected with tho ordinary transactions of 
' a pco^nt It would not he oat of place also to 
iDcorpoMle ID the book a few of the salient points 
of tl 0 law regulating tho relations between land- 
lords and tenants, and the rights of tho people os 
subjects of the State Owing to ignorance of 
tbeso matters, the present or other poor non ogn- 
cnltunsti nni not unfrcqucntly made a foot of by 
tlieirmom intelligent “ malgurar” and ” soivcar,^' 
and italso Jiappcna that they are opprcs'cd by the 
latter, bat as (hey do not know how to write out a 
{letition and cannot afford to lay Ibcir gnevnnees 
personally before tlio district ofiiccr, they shrink 
fromapplyitig to tbo anthentns for redre«s In- 
dustrial edneahos, m impcrtarit primary schools 
in mml towns, such as cirpintry, itonsmiths* 
and tiostsillii' arts, bookbinding, dyeing, metal 
work and the like, may also be a«cfully given 
Pmcttcil edctcation of this kind (vtli make 
tbo schools useful and attractive, but it should 
bo very cautiously introducid nt such phecs oaly 
where it will bo succossful As an initiative, a 
good in histrial school for pmettcal iostruction of 
the kind noted, m the lieil quarters of each or 
certain important distincts, will decidedly bo a 
boon to tbs country for tho present 

Quf* 11 — Is Die vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jn$ 11 — l1io vernacular taught m the ccl ools 
of this province is tbo dialect of the people, but 
m some nine distncts, tho vernacular taught, i « , 
Hindi, is not tho langnige of the courts, and, 
therefore, tho schools in these districts are decided- 
ly Ic«3 useful and popular This anomaly was 
long pointed out hut the grievance of the people 
has as yet remained anrcilrcsscd As stated in 
my answer to question 1, the " Ilitakanni " Sibha 
at this place, of wl icli X was a member, memo- 
rialist tbo Government in the matter, but (be 
measure bos ouly been partially earned out In- 
stead of Urdu, Hinili should be tiio court lan- 
guage OurprimiryHindischoolswill unquestion- 
ably be very popular if Hindi is recognise as the 
language of tho courts in the nine districts It is 
a most awkward arrangemeut to teach people 
Hindi and to have Urdu m oui courts and public 
oQiccb I would not make my answer lengthy by 
writing more on this sulject but would only 
refer the Honourable tlie President of the Com 
mission to the memorial I refer to, which wis 
publishel in tbo Central Provtneee Gazette of 
Hthlnno 1672 This will give him the views of 
I the people on the subject In a province like Hei ar 
U 
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wberc Persian anil Uriln were in nse from a long 
time and bad taken a deep root, Hindi lias lately 
been introduced In certain districts of tbis pr«- 
rince, Hindi is tbc wart language , and I do not 
see why Hindi sliotild not be introduced m dis- 
tricts where Urdu is now used a» the language of 
the courts ami offices It is a inoat urgent reform 
which should be earned out without delay, and I 
respectfully submit the question to the faTonrable 
consideration of the Commission The work of 
education will never popular unless the anomaly 
pointed out is removed 

Quef IS — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education among;st a poor and ignorant people? 

^n# 19 — Payment by results is not, m my 
opinion, suitable to an extremely backward popula- 
tion, such os this province is ^ly expenenee 
here IS decisue on that point Fixed pay is ne- 
cessary to ensure a body of well trained men for 
the work, of education Payment by results may 
foster emulation and may well suppltment the 
system of fixed pay , but as it is nneertam in its 
operation, it is necessarily inadequate as a prime 
agent 


Qsfi 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees la primary echools? 

*Jsj 13 —The f«8 in pnmaty schools should be 
as low as possible If possible gratuitous educa 
tion msy be given to all those who cannot afford 
to pay for it Paymeots la iiad would also be 
siiitahlo IQ moat coses 


Qb« W— "Will you favour the Commission 
with your views, first how the Dumber of primary 
schools can be increased , and secondly, bow they 
can he gradually rendered more efficient? 

Ant 14 —I have already stated that the sons 
and rllatives of the pafwaries should be trained 
and made to work as village “guru*," and when 
this 18 impracticable, other qualified persons of the 
higher castes in or near the village should be 
induced to do so Foreigners should bo avoided. 


Jut 18 —There is only one higher educittoml 
iDStitntion m the proimce, tn: , the“higb«lool ' 
at this place, instead of being closed it is ab. 
sidntely necessary that it should bo conrerted lalj 
a college In my humble opinion, it would ne tber 
be wise nor proper for Government to withdraw 
from any higher educational institnlions, for inch 
a step will simply result in disastrous coD°cqaeiicei 
Qaes 10 — Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of the grant in aid eptem, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, [i) boys’ 
schools, fc) girls’ schools, (if) Normal schools? 

Jnt 19 — It would be desirable if the grant in 
aid rules should be made more liberal than hereto 
fore, to encourage exertion in the cause of education 
Qaes 31 — 'What classes principally avail them 
selves of Ooveinment or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wcaltliv 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What 19 the rate of fees payable for higher edoca * 
tioQ in 3^r province, and do you consider it ade 
qnate ? • 

Jnt 21 — The middle classes generally, hut boys 
of all classes, from the nch zamtndar or mabajin 
to the petty tradesman and artisan are to be found 
amongst the pupils m such schools Professional 
men and Government employes almost invariably 
send tbeir sons to these institutions It often 


happens that rich men do not pay as mneb os ibe^ 


afford for tleir sons’ education, but tbe bulk 
of the boys are sens of poor or middle cissscs, ond-^ 
the existing rate of fees is probably sufficient for 
their circumstances Theratein force m tbe high 
school at Jobbulpore is one rdpee for the Entrance 
class, and two for the Arts class la silla soho Is 
four and eight annas are charnd for lower and 
opper primary classes respectivwy 

Quet 22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
^ propnetary school or college supported entirely ly 
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single man, a sub or joint inspector bis also been ' 
provided Tlie executive management of all pri- 
mary or vilhge Ecbootsbas been j laced in tbe hands 
of distnotoffiecr?,! e , Deputy rommissioners. As- 
sistant Comraiwionersnnd tabeildars Tliedistnet 
inspector is under the sole orders of tl e district 
oiBcer, to make constant tours in the district and 
to aid him in tbo work of supetTisiou and manage- 
ment. There are al'^ school committees, ie,the 
village “ panchayet,” to look after the affairs of 
each village school, but thc»e “pancbayels" have 
only been entrusted to seeing the attendance of 
pupils and of making formal visits to the schools 
Ihej Jiave, therefore, no indaenee over the school 
or tbo teacher 

II I feel veiy diiBdent in ginn^ an opinion on 
such an important'poititj but 1 feel ^leto represent 
that if the existing systtm were, to some extent, 
reformed m the following manner, tbo efficiency 
and popularity of education, especially tbe vema- 
calar cuocation of tbe masses, will be considerably 
mcrea'cd 

III Tlie plan, Iben, which I would ventore to 
propose for the eonsideration of tbo Commission 
IS that— 

(I) The Inspector General of rducation is to 
snpervi^e and control the Department thmughoot 
tbe province as at prceeat 

(S) Ho shonld bo given an assistant to enable 
him to take un tbe work of mipection of all the 
middle class schools u well as Normal schools in 
tbo province 

(d) The diitrict and Jfonicipal boards ossuted 
by district officers for the present ma^ be deemed 
the head of the veroacnlar instruction to each 
district, and tbe latter may be held to be to tbe 
same mlation witb the Inspector General of Edu 
cation in this respect which m other matters be 
bol^ with tbe Communoner 

Tbo nboro arrangement is likely to di^ose 
with the neces.ity of tbe circle inspector of 
school’’ 

(J) The post of district inspector, who rarely 
comimnds any infinence or respect in the district, 
should be abolished altogether, and that of a 
separate Native assistant, on j ay from RSO to 
Hist), regulaleil according to the importance 
cf each district, should be created for assisting the 
boards in tbis additional work, tbe work of verna- 
cular education being made his sole duty, or, lo 
other words, jic should act as educational secre- 
taiy or inspector 

(5) The local boards, assisted by tbe tahsildars, 
should be held stnctly answerable for the eda- 
cntional work in tiieir respective tab divisions 
They shonld be allowed a Native assistant or 
spcretaiy on SlO, to assist them in tbe iosp«j- 
tion and other educational work of their respective 
snb-divis]ons 

(6) Each school shonld have a committee or 
tbe village "panchayet,” os at present These 
sliould be snpervisod by tbe local i^rds, and the 
latter by thcdistnct boards The "panchayet” 
should be given some ci^trol over the manage, 
ment of the school , at present they have none, 
and the teacher is quite indiRerent about them 

(7) In the villace “panchajet” the teacher or 
"gurn" should act as secretary and headman 
of each village as the " sar panch ” In the tahsil 
committee, or the education section of local boards, 
the Native assistant may act as secretary, and nny 
well-to do and respettible man of the tohsil as 


president At head quarters the Native assistant 
should be secretary 

(8) A emtable distribution of Work or a manual 
for the guidance of all concerned shonld be made 
out, and the edncational machine of each district 
may be worked on the scheme therm pte'cnbed 

IV The proposed plan has the following ad- 
vantagea nver the existing arrangements •— 

(1) Tho Inspector General, with the aid of his 
assistant, will be able to know the exact state of 
all high and middle schools ns well as Normal 
schools hunself every year, and will ^ relieved 
of the heavy correspondence with the circle in 
spectors His inspection work will be increased, 
but then he can judiciondy distnbnte the work 
between him and his ssaistanL He will not have 
to look after the vernacular schools as at pre«ent 

(2) I have already said m my answer to ques- 
iioD 2 that constant examinations are productive 
of no good Tho present improvement of the 
pnniary sehools is mainly dno to the exertions m I 
loBuenco of district officers and tah«ildaT8,and if 
Boch aid IS regularly and properly given to the 
village panch and the boards, I have no doubt 
bat tJiat the work of education will vastly prosper 
and improve Tbe policy laid down in the Gov. 
emmeot Re^olntlo^ dated 18th May lb82, on the 
scheme of local self goiemrocnt, requires to be 
adopted by district authontiesmco operatmgwith 
tbe agoucica I have noted, who would be mime to 
look after the edncational needs of the country 
In proposing, therefore, tbe obolitton of the offices* 
of circle and distnet inspectors, I hare given due 
coniideratiou to tbe foregoing facts Hednetion 
of stair where feasible, and increase where abso- 
lutely nece5*ary 

(3) The rropo«'il will not involve any addi- 
tiotial expenditure, on tbe contrary, there may be 
some redncltoD, thus — 


The prvwDt ehargs d( iBswtion MCCrdia;* to tbe 
edealiood report for IBSO-Sl v»^ the (itcle 
ud district Josperlors vbiuh vilJ be eaved u 79 763 


iVdeer— Tt;s cber^ for tbe Aisiitaat to the 
Igepector ^nersT of Edacution Central Pro* 
nocer s( RitOO per monCh • 

JJecfBct— Tbe charge for 
thelfetire aseistoot for 

each district 6 at R 150 R 7oO^ 

6 at , 120 , COO r 
4 at 100 „ 400 ( 

4 at 60 320j 


6000 


21.840 


18 2 070 


60 Netive ate stants for each tahsil or lou] board 

at &10 per nontb eicli 24,000 

1 Edaeationsl cterL uo B40 each for IS dis 

tnete 8 G-lO 

Toth C3 4Sa 


The above is only a rough sketch , the distnbu- 
tion can be made in any otber way most suitable 
(5) Even under the proposed plan, t e , the 
abolition of the circle and district inspector»hips, 
there will be no lack of mspectione,— e , (1) the 
distnct officer mil inspect, (2} the Assi'Lint and 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, (3) fibnidars, 

(4) the Native assistants or secretanes of tbe 
djstnct and local boards, (6) tbe members of 
local boards, and (6) tho direct io«p"ction and 
Bnpervision of the village panch or the school 
committee and all these will make their inspec- 
tions with greater interest and responsibility than 
heretofore Under the present arrangement, the 
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responsibility is <]iviiled> to a certain extent, 
between the distnet and ednoatioual officials 
This will cease under the plan proposed TLc 
whole burden o£ making public instruction popu- 
lar throughout the district will rest on the dis- 
trict officer and the people 

(6) The whole management o£ llese xcmacnlar 
schools, such as the increase or rtduction in the 
number of these stliools, the selection o£ proper 
places for their establishment, the contribution 
and repairs of school houses, the appointment and 
dismissal of teachtrs, the sclectiou of the course of 
study lu consultation with the Inspector General of 
Education, the adoption of proper measures for the 
inducement of those classes that show an apathy 
towards education, and so on, may rest with the 
committee, so that the members may take an 
interest in this important nlTair, and may feel that 
they have a substantial share in its management 
and control, and that their semcca can be really 
u«eful I hare always regarded the non-associa- 
tion of respectable Nativea in the work of educa- 
tion as a great drawback and a great political 
mistake 1 haye always been of opinion that the 
system of pnhlie instruction cannot progress satis- 
factorily until Natire gentlemen of respectable 
position and influence bo made to co-operate in 
the work The eo operation of a Native gentle- 
man who commands tho respect and possesses 
the confidence ot the people, no matter whether I 
he himself possesses any amount of learning and j 
^18 capable of helping m educational matters, is 
calculated to bring the whole weight of his lofln- 
ence and popularity in favour of a scheme with 
which he tiimself it connected, aud u therefore 
likely to bear good fruit 

(7) The Native assistants or sccretanee to the 
local and district boards should make constant 
tours inapeet all the schools, and keep tbe 
interest of tlie Tillage panch towards tbe schools 
m their respective charges alive I feel convinced 
that these arrangements, if carried into effect, 
will place the educatioual system ou a far better 
footing than it at present is, and will, at tbe 
same tune, involve no additional cost to Qovero- 
ment 

Q«h S3— Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in tbe work of 
inspection and examination? 

Am 33 — I Lave already suggested that the 
village "paachayet" should be utilised for the 
supccTisioa and management of village or primary 
schools , that the local boards control these 
institutions and keep tho interest of tbe village 
committees alive, and that tbe district boards 
should have control of the general educaltonal 
establishments in each district 

36 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most eflectively taken by tbe State and by other 
agencies 7 

Am 36 — I have already touched this question 
elsewhere In a country like this, the State must 
have direct couneclica with education. The best 
statesmen, and with them myielf, are strongly 
of opinion that Government should keep in their 
own hands collegiate and primary education, and 
leave secondary education to the operation of the 
grant-in aid prtnciiles as far as may be possible 
Q«e» 37 —17131 effect do you tfiink the with- 
drawal of Government to a large extent from 


the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon tlic spread of education and 
(he growth of a spint of reliance upon local cut. 
tions anti comljiiiatioii for local purposes ? 

37 —The spirit of Eclf-hclp is almost bi{ 
in this province, and the number of aided schools 
IS also very small People entirely depend on 
Government for education, and, ns I have already 
said, the withdrawal of Government to any extent , 
from tho direct management of schools, there 
being no college in the province, would give i 
dcatli-biow to the tausc of education, and would 
lead to very sad resuhs 

40— Aro any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-beiug of students m the schooU 
or colleges m your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the snbject ? 

40 — A good deal has been done m the 
way ot physical instruction m this province — 
thanks to the Education Department Coveral 
and open air gymnasia have been constructed in 
roost of our important zilla schools Even the * 
schools of many of tbominortownsandimportant 
I Tilbgea have gymnawa Annual competitive ex* 
bibilioos nrc also held m certain districts and 
prizes awarded, and eicyy encouragement is given 
towards physical edncatiou There «, therefore, 
no need to make any suggestions on tKft-sabjCCtc-'*^* 

Qm 4i — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with winch ycu are ac- 
quamfbd, and if so, what is its character? 

Ant 4/ —There arc ten aided and two unaided 

f rls' schools It) this province Of the two aided 
know personally, because I took an active part 
in their establishment Both theso institutes 
arc doing well In one of tlic«e there is a fonitli 
cla«9, and tho girls nrc well up in their education 
In all iho schools the iDstrnction » of a rudi- 
mentary character. 

Qiut 4S— IVliat progress has been made by 
the Department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what is tho character of the instruction 
imparted lo them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Am 4^— Female education has made some 
prepress under the fostering caro of the Education 
Departmeut There are 63 schools in this pro- 
vince A few of them aro excellent One, I 
know, 18 the best in the province It has more 
than 100 pupils. The highest class girls read the 
"Bamayana/* the elements of physical science, 
geography md grammar perfectly well They 
draw maps neatly, write difficult passages from 
dictation without making a single mistnl e, and 
are also well np in arithmetic, as well as in sew- 
ing, knitting, and m reciting passages from the 
‘'Bamayana" or " Mahsbharat " Vmtors have 
pronounced that this school, even m England, 
would be a good girls' school 
I Lave taken a deep interest and laboured t ) 
some extent in the cause of female education m 
the Saogor district In 1873, when I went there, 
the eadr station had oijy one school m a miser- 
ahlestatc During the past eightyearsthe matter 
was constantly agitated and brought forward be 
fore the well to do people, with the result that five 
schools with more than 200 pupils now exist, and 
two of these were opened by private persons and art 
supported from their own funds Tbe schools are 
however, filled with girls of the poorer classes 
mostly Even with all theso labours aud tbis 
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proRrc'S I Kave not been able to bccuto tlic sym- 
paliif and favour of the upper and middle chuses 
There are, generally speaking, eenoua dn>\bacl 8 
to an} marked success in female education , the 
social institutions and customs of the jeoplo are 
in the ifr ly of any great advance, and until a 
change 13 effected in them, it is hofe)c«9 to mala 
female education a success It is not wi»e to 
make any attempt to tamper ivitli the eustoma of 
the country, for this will make the people rcl el 
against it Ihace always f llowed a johey of 
coQcilntion 1(1 the matter I think it would only 
be prudent to have tl is matter to the wishes 
of the people No school ma} he opened unless 
there IS a real wish for it Our attention should 
he directed towards tl e education of the males, 
and when there woul I be some enhghtcument m 
them, the time would then come to devote our 
resources and time towards female education To 
teach tho girls or wives of those who uro them 
selves nnedaented is simply to place tl em in an 
awkward position, and to engender among them 
a spirit in no wa} desirable for the ) coco and 
happiness of the family Hxpcnenco shows that 
it 19 simply a waste of money and labour to spend 
on girls’ schools at places where the jieople arc 
yet against it 

Quit J3 — Have you any remarlts to make on 
the subject of mued schools? 

43 —Mixed schools, where boys and girts 
BUS together for purposes of education, are uo 
known la this province , at least I am sot aware 
of the extoteiico of any such iu<titution Such 
schools STS repugnant to Oriental i leas of modesty, 
decency and propriety, and naJer tho best of 
circumstances I thiuh they caouot but lead to 
serious evil 

di — ^Tbat IS the best method of provid 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Ahs di—retnale Normal schools arc certainly 
the best for providing female teachers for girls' 
schools But flcconling to the customs of the 
country, respectable liiodn hdies canot be ex 
jected to Iravi! ihernnannand their husbwds and 
undertake tutorial work People arc not at all 
in favour of the female Normal school which 
exists at tins place They e nsider it simply s 
waste of pul he money to rcta nan expensive estab 
Iishment of a hluropem lady on 21200, and oil er 
est'ibhshment costing in tlio aggregate about 
116,000 in a year, and such heavy expenditure for 
the Eukt of educating some 14 pupils, as the 
educational statistics show The cost of educat- 
ing each pupil was H594 during t! o year 1880 St 
I am sorry I am obliged to take the side of the 
public Ihe charge is really high and with no 
beneficial results The few pupil* trained in tUo 
school are not of respectable family, and cousc 
qnently wben they come out as mistresses, they 
cannot command any influence, nor even secure 
any sympathy or favour of the people in tl cir 
work, mo«tof them cannot manage tticir schools 
jroperly, and the teicliers of boys' eehoola have to 
bo deputed to supervise tlftir work Again, some 
prove afterwords to be mistresses of doubtful 
character, and the great cause of female education 
thus sadly suffers The customs, prejudices, and 
even (he internal mode of living m tbs household 
should, I venture to submit, be first carefully 
studied, and then the prceent attempt would,! 
strongly hope, prove quite unsuitable, if notinjnn 
008 1 have, both for my own purpose and enn 

CeBtrtI frartntcr 


ositv, as well as for meeting the wishes of my 
supenom, gone through this matter most cautions 
]y, and have spoken with the leading men of most 
of the well to-do classes of the community, with 
whom I was intimately familiar, not as an official, 
because they would not speak out their mind, hot 
as one of their friends and well wisliera, and they 
candidly expressed to me tlicir just sentiments and 
feelings They condemn tn loto the present sj stem 
of the Normal school teaclmig of females os quite 
repugnant to Native customs and feelings 

Most of the schools are filled with girls of tho 
lower and poorer classes, and it is simply useless, 
if not injurious, for reasons noted above, to educate 
them In the evceptcl schools winch I have 
noted above, and which are popular, the teachers 
are respectable males of advanced ago, and the insti- 
tutions have therefore prospered. I would suh 
out tbit it IS yet tune to put the system on some 
other suitablo and sound hists, so that our girls' 
schools may be really tiscful and popular Under 
the present slate of Native society, I tliink if 
Gaveniment is at all inclined to keep np girls' 
schools, let them be taught by a respectable and 
aged pandit or a priest , wo will then bo in a posi- 
tion to enlist the sympathy and favour of thepcople, 
and the work of female education will, I have no 
doubt, be a successful and popular one Proper 
pay will secure good men, aad the work would also 
bogrodaallj attractive 

Ques —Are the grants to girls’ schools larger » 
10 omouot and given on less oueroas terms tlian 
those to bojs' schools, and is the distinction sum- 
cieotly marked ? 

J»t 43— Yes The grsnta to girls' schools 
are larger in amount and given on less onerous 
terms thin thoso to hoys' scliools The scale is 
double that fixed for hoys' schools, and thtdistmc- 
tion made is suECciently marked 

Qitet 4G —In the promotion of female ediiea- 
tiOD, what sh-irc his already been taken hj Euro- 
pem ladies , and how f-ir woold it be po^iblo to 
increase the interest which ladies might take ut 
fbw caase ? 

Arts —Earopean ladies especially thoso con- 
nected with the xenana missions, actuated by reli 
gioQS motives, take an active interest la the cause 
of fcmalo cdncition in tfiis country, hut the 
people do not look with a favourable eye upon the 
religious element la ihcir etforta Ihcir opera- 
tions arc confiued to Jubbulpur and Nagpur only , 
and the number benefited by their labours is neces- 
sarily Email 

Before concluding, 1 may be permitted to make 
tbe foitowiog repre^eatations 

(1) Regarding the advisability of imparting 
education on agricultural subjects, I need hardly 
add that India being emphatically an agricultural 
country, no subject his greater claims upon the 
attention of Government than the improvement 
ofagncultnra, upon which more than three fourths 
of the people of India are dependent for their 
liTciihoou and maintenance I respectfully present 
this important subject for the favourable consider- 
ation of the Commission, in the hopo that our 
worthy aud most honourable the President as well 
as the other members of the Commission will sig- 
nahso their work by suggestiogsome farm found- 
ation bemg laid of tuture improved agncnlturc I 

wonld venture to suggest that a portion of the 
revenue may be properly directed towards the 
establishment of agricultural schools m selected 
45 
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places, where pnmary but practscal jnstinetipn 
maj imparteil to the r sid" generations of enlb> 
valors through the mcdinm of their respective 
vemaenlars I trn't that the existing fand^ of 
the Eilucatioa Department can he, with some 
requisite modifications, utilised for the accomplish 
meat of the grand olject m view If theramcn 
lum of the existing village schools be sbghtlj 
altered so as to make room for agncoltural ednca 
tion, by dirpen«ing with some of the less import 
ant, became less practical, Euhjecls, I believe that 
for the present at least a good beginning will have 
been made The agncultural schools for practical 
instmcUon can be increased gradaally as fonds 
may permit 

The next subject which I am anxious to lay 
before the Commi^ion, is that of the local indos 
try of the country, which has fearfully declined 
In regard to this I most submissively beg to add 
that the state of the industrial classes snch as 
weavers, dycr«, and other aiti^a«, and petty 
tradesmen, is very bad owing to their want of 
enei^, edncabon, and enterprise Schools of 
indnstiy, on the principle of those most snecess 
fully opened m Bombay Presidency, will, there- 

Cross examtnalion of Mit 
Jin THE Rev "W R Blackett 

Q f — In the two girls’ schools of which yon 
are the eecretary, are the teachers men or women? 

4 1 —The teachers are women >^00 a widow, 
the other a tnamed woman, both of lowcaste, one 
a Lodi the other a barber 

Q 2 —How maay girU are on the roll, np to 
what ages, and of what class chieSv ? 

4 2 kbout 80 on tho rolls, aod attendance 
SO at one, and at the other aboat S5 aad 15 in 
attendance Their ages are from G or 7 to II 
or 12— rciy few of the latter ages They 
generally of the lower clas^ Men of the middle 
class object sltogethef to the instruction of their 
g»l3 

Q 5— Is there no prejndice in this province 
against girls Icing tan^t by men? 

A 3 — Hot if thfr man be over So or 40 and 
a pnest or pandit. There is a prejudice again«t 
all female education, but such a man might be 
able to enlist the sympathy of Natives of isisition 

Q d— Is there any general desire in the villages 
for agncultural education , or does the st^ge>tioB 
that such ahonld be given ansa from year own 
opinion? 

A 4 —From my own opinion 


fore, be a great boon to them, if estallished at 
selected places in these provinces , and I beg to 
eoumend the plan to the favourable cons deration 
of the Commission 

In conclusion I would ino«t respectfully and 
eahmissively beg to offer my thanks to the toos 
honoorible the President of the Commission, and to 
onr worthy Chairman of the Provincial Committee 
for these Provinces, for allowing a person of o? 
poor ability and position to appear as a witness 
before the Commiseion, and to submit my feelle 
views and sentiments on such grave and import 
ant questions ns that of education in India. 1 
thonght of decl rung the honour conferred on me, 
considenng myself unworthy of the difficnlt task 
imposed on me, but being fully sangoiue of the 
hope that any erroneous observations, faulty and 
irnmatnre judgments or suggestions, wLieh 1 may 
ventnre to make in my answers, will most Lmdly 
be overlooked and excused, I have taken the liberty 
most tespectXnlly to appear before the Commis- 
sion with these answers, hopmg to be pardoned 
for the intrnsion The delay in the Eubmi&ion of 
the«e answeie has already been explained 


Astbica Chaiun Baxekji 

ettaU *h sDch sehoeU to atilise as far u poMibls the m>i 
lag sebooli aad scbootmasirn ” 

And ID the same circohr tabsildars were ordered 
to keep a regi<ter of all indigenous school*. Do 
yoq Iniow this ? 

A 1 —1 es 

Q P— Again, in the review of education in 
1802 68 the Chief Commissioner *aid— ' ITie great 
need there » for fostering the indigenons schools 
end tendering them more worthy of popular sup- 
port 18 slnkmgly illnstrated by this return ” And 
ID order to foster indigenons schools, rules for 
grants m aid nnder the payment-by result sj-stem 
were drawn up, translated, and circulated Is it 
not CO? 

J 2—1 have seen the circular, and it roust 
liaiebocn circulated 
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A 4 —I saw your last expression, tut I do not 
rememter the whole report 

Q 5— \ouknow perhaps that there never was 
nny village Bjstcm of indigenous education jn the 
Nagpur distncts aad the Chattisgnrh division, 
and that, as remarked by Sir Richard Temple in 
his report for 1&C2 63, “more than half these 
provinces were without education at all, and that 
the remainder possessed an incomplete system 
only,” nnd again, “it must be admitted that the 
people in these provinces are at prcacnt thoroughly 
unedneated I suppose that in no ] art of British 
India could there be found a population lower or 
darker in this respect. There are no places of Native 
learning and no learned classes There is not ono 
mdigenons school to 60 villages ” let, notwith- 
standing this want of mdtgcnons schools, each 
schools nnder the grant-in aid sj^tem he^n to 
increase and improve Thus in 1869 70 the late 
^lajor Twyford, Deputy Commissioner of Raipur, 
circulated the inles for aid to indigenons schools 
^ among the chief landlords and malguzors of his 
district, and from March 1*09 to March 1870 
indigenous schools rose from S to 185, and pupils 
from 809 to 3,902, and the grants given to iMi 
genous schools qumtnpled in five j ears 1 Again, 
in 1880 the grant-in-aid rules were revised, grants 
were given to girls for sewing and embroidery, 
the revised rules were translated and circulate 
and sent with Cenlrai Prooincti Ifeua, which 
u cireolated to all Government vcmacnlar rcliools 
in the Central Provinces, and in 1882 SS the 
grants earned by 316 indigenons schools nnder the 
raymcnt'hy-resnlt system amonnted to 1118,428, 
being an avenge of BSS per school against 
Ba6 to 275 schools in the previous year Do 
not these facts show that the Educational Depart- 
ment and the local administration have done 
what they could to foster indigenons schoob? 

^ 5 —Unless fixed pay u given, the schools 

* wiU not improve The rufes were only circulated 
to Government schoolmasters 

Q ff— loueaythe rules were only circnlited 
to Government echoolmastere Do you bnow that 
the Inspector General of Edncation beeps a register 
of indigenous schools represented os asking for 

• aid, and that he secs that each such school baa 
a copy of the rules 7 

A 6 — I was not aware of that fact 
Q 7 — Again, the returns for indigenous edoew 
tionin 1862 63 were 735 and not 885as<}aoted 
1^ you. They were in that year for the 

I»ortl!era CSreJa 5^3 

Soatbeni CirtU SiO 

Eaittrn Circls 

Toxii 733 

You quote from paragraph 80, page 6 of the 

Chief Commissioner's review of tiie Report for 
1S64-63, in which, apparently laadvertcutlj, 835 i 
was printed or written for 735 Are not the I 
returns of the Inspector General for 1862-63 I 
printed at the close of 1863 more likely to be 
correct than a quotation by the Chief Comnm- I 
sioner just two years after tne Inspector General’s 
returns were submitted? 

A 7 — This may be true, but I Lave quoted from 
the renew of the Chief Commissioner and have 
given the details m the margin 

Q 5— Bat yon say that the estimated nnmhec 
of indigenous schools, whether taken at 73a or 


I 835, 13 too small Do yon know that the Tnspcc- 
! forrf Schools, Northern Circle wrote to the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction in 1862 C3, and said with 
refcreocc to these retnrns that be thought they 
were over-estimated? Tot jastance, in Seoni 
128 schools were retnrned with only 527 pupils, 

Of aboutfive per school And again the inspector 
says, “ No true comparison can ^ made with the 
retorns for last year, as they appear m too many * 
instances to bo unttnstwortby ” Colonel Dods, 
in revicwang the edncational work of the year, 
says, "From general observation on a fate tonr in 
the northern districts, I had arrived at the same 
conclusion — the number both of schools and scholars 
were exaggerated ” Also m paragraph 25 of the 
same report the Inspector Qenerd of Education 
regrets that he cannot furnish an aceurate return 
of all the indigenons schools in the Central Pro- 
vinces Also the Inspector «f Schools, in his 
No 1450 of the £0th November 18C3, wrote — 

The indi^oouf kHoo] retaroe sre lamohaid satrusf 
worthy WLra at Seoni I foand that Do proper lutof 
these schools had been tept hr the d strict inspector A 
father teach ni; bu eb Id a panys bis siiiitsct & shop 
keeperoraddk mbit h s ssbctdinsto (sit these arescfaai 
facts) bars been considered as so many ind ^csoas schools 
In my report to the Deputy Comiiu«s oner I po oted out 
this practice sad sn^e^ed tbst oa sttendanee of less than 
threepopiJsfOBjdsoireeJybeeoBs dered ss/ormmg* schook 
Tho ind seaeue sclvool returns it wu ss J are nowbeini; 
weeded ^Vbea this woik is coupteted truthful statist cal 
sUtecaeoti wiU be oblunabts- 

Do you not think the opinren of the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Inspector of Schools, 
formed after a prolonged tonrinthe Saugor and 
Narbuda temtones, and after a personal inspection 
of records and schools, is of more weight than your 
opinion that the indigenous school* were nnder 
estimated— an opinion formed not from personal 
expenence, hut from a mere statement maSh by I 
know not whom, that people disliked taqniries 
into their domestic life,— and is more likely to be 
correct? 

A 8 — Itisstated in one of the reports that I 
sawtbat people disliked inquiries into their domes- 
tic bfe, and I see that in the North-IFestem Pro- 
vinces similar objections were raised 

Q 9 — Again, in the Edncational Report for 
1664 65 the Officiting Director of Public Instruc 
tion wrote to the Chief Commisaioner and gave 
the following statistics for indigenous schools — 



The Director of Public Instruction also said — 
“inK wtnruv el jadj^foom schools la tio Bortbero e rcle 
b*v«d«emsed from SOI to 333 indtbc nuuber ofstndents 
ftondAif to 3412 Tho greatest oormoil de- 

crease boa taken place in S«oai aud IlasbaD^bad In 
£Ikiiu the decrease is parcly unajjioaiy The late » Ik in 
specter of « hook Lad maile ao entry in his list of udi 
g eno n a sthools wbeaervr ha found a ktber teacbioghis 
childrea or the bead of an oSes mstnicUng bisiulordr 
sates With regard to Hoshsogabad I woold observe that 
the great decrease Las ceeurroJ dnnng the last month of 
tbs financial year As the Government schools 
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IncTcas!) in nnnvlicr il tnnU l« fir«M lb^t Mine of 
ind genoua ichoole w U d iiappcnr nnlcai mci«urrt »r» Uwn 

to foster them Sncli iDcaiare* bare Ix-«d InVrn « 

grant- n aid ajslem recently introJaceJ be inleu wntlj 
worked I hiTe no doubt lb»t next year* return* wlf»bow 
that many new *el ool* Imre been eibabUW AltbeMpo 
t mo tbo edncalional standard of all wbo a'cept of In® 
term* wi which gtaota-in-ad aeeoftcred wllb* tnaterially 


The Chief Commi’noncr accepted the ebtcmcnl 
that the neml cr of indiffenoua echoola had been 
eia'^'crated , indeed, from tvhcnco the return* 
wcte^obtaincd for the poull ern circle m 1862 63 
1 could not learn in 1661, and I certainly do not 
know note From all this do j ou not tl inh tliat the 
indijenou* school returns n’cro on,jinall^ exuber- 
ated and tl at from the very f r*t indiocnout 
schools received the atlcntion of the local admi 
nist ration? 

A 0 —No, I certainly thinL not m the Seoni 
district 79 schools arc noted in tie statistics for 
1816, and full details of the«o are given 

Q 70— In Table A you give 282 as the number 
of indigenous schools supposed to exist m I8t0 
in flvedistnelsof tl e Central Provinces But your 
Tabic D shoirs that 279 indigenous sclools exist 
ed Yon have thercrote added two schools tn Seoni, 
and one in Saugor rvhicU was no* an indigei oos 
school, but a school established throngh the bene 
volent exertions of Lnclisli geutletncn, and in 
which £ngl sb was taught Is not this the ease? 

A iO— There might be a mistaho la copying 
with reference to Seom the difl rence is only two 
schools TVith regard to Saugor 1 do not recol 
leet how th« dtlTerence arose 


Q It — AUo 10 the same Table A you have 
frequently included the ) timary departments of 
a ded mission schools as for tnstaoce in 1669 70 
you ba^o included the primary missioo schools of 
"iubhuiipVK, Nagpr, and Uaipur, and so for other 
} ears Is not this the case ? 

A 11 —This may he the case, as it was with 
great diHiculty I could prepare the statistics from 
tlie educational returnr as I was not accustomed 
to their classification 


Q 11— U it sbonld be so headed, do ycFU kiow 
that it II incorrect? Tlus the follow ng come 
lion* iliould be made m each year speciGevl — 


16eS-C9 

187071 

mi's 

1872- 73 

1873- 71. 

1871-76 

187S-76 

18*0.77 

1677 78 

18'8.79 

187040 

18S0 81 


Dxnioh 

11*1* {^st 
Upprr Qoilarsri 
llsndU 
Jabbulpers 
hsgpur 
Jobb dpors 
MsodU 
Ch cnila 
IthanJan 

ItsEpor 
Jabbnl pore 
llrvbasgslisd 
Clbtidwsra 
li luptir 
HI ondara 

Jnbb Ipors 
lio*! tDipslod 
N^irpur 
Jabbalpore 
Ifotl angsbad 
Cl anda 

Kagpor 

Jobbalpore 

lltxbangabad 
Cl b ndwara 
CfcinU 
Maepue 
Jubb Ipore 
Hot hangs bad 

Samlolpar 

^l•pBr 

Juebulpore 


Iletbsngabed 
lla par 
Pnrobslpsr 
llbandira 
Iktcl 

jiblSfpor* 

llotbangsbsd 

hs-piiT 

Jobbnipors 

lloibangabad 


10 eebools om tW 
10 

9 H - 

1 ecbwl sided 
13 kI on!i bxi mey 
1 «chool loo few 

8 KbooU too many 

3 „ too few.. 

11 , tOOBSBy 
10 „ 

1 icbnol too few 

4 School* „ 

3 

1 

1C ic! eol* 

1 tchool n 
1 scboolJ n 

9 

1 icbnl » 

1 school* 

!>..>. 

1 

5 ichooll M 

0 » 

1 w 

S scbooli too m*ny 
5 too few 

8 

I let oel H 

JO Kbool* n 

S n 

3 

0 n 

7 .too tnsny (sdal 

tcbeols CO tied) 

1 school too few 

10 schools 

8 tMoiDy 

S H too few 

11 „ eoitted. 

] kI ool , 

1 e. 

II schools n 
1 h"! 


Q 12 — ^You have also included m the same 
table the schools estahhahed in Raipur^ Bbandara, 
Samhalpnr, and Balsghat, and certain xamindan 
schools which are not really indigenous schools, but 
are schools cstahhshed by tl e exertions of Colouel 
Newmorch, Colonel Cumbetlcgc, aad the laic 
Major Twyford In. Sambalpur the schools nil 
received fixed grants tbo cultivators eobsenbing 
according to their means , in the other districts 
the schools were paid by tes ills the cnltiratiug 
classes paying st bscnptions that were practically 
fixed by the Deputy Commi<sioner8 When in 
Simhalpur and in Bhandara the enhscnpliODS 
ceased to he collected in a semi authontabve 
manner with the Goveinment Lists or instalments 
of land revenue, nil these schools collapsed la it 
not so ? 

A 12 —1 have touched on this point in my 
answer 2 I said the falhng offm indigenous 
schoola m Sambalpur must be due to want of local 
support as noted, but the institutions also appear 
to have received a certain amount of discourage- 
ment from the change of ofijeers 

Q 13 —Should not your table, then, be headed 
not ' Indigenous schools," hut " Primary aided 
and unaided schools ? 

^ 13 — "ies I have eiplamed this 


The general result of these additions and omis 
sions has been to increase tfie private sciloois up 
to 1 873 and to depress the number from 1,873 to 
1,882 Is not this the case? 

A 14 — ^Yes , it may he BO * 

Q IJ— At the close of 1830 81 there were not 
428 primary aided and nnaided schools, hut 445 
for hoys, besides 19 for girls (omitting two night 
schools), and tbe^e schools confaincd 21,511 
echolats At tl e commencement of tl e period, 
namely, in 1862 G3, assuming the statistics quoted 
by you to be correct (really they were grossly 
exaggerated), there were only 7,988 scholars. 
So lu private aided and unaided schools echclars 
trebled If we accept the statistics of 1864 6o, 
which are fairly correct then scholars in private 
pnmary schools mcludiug 10 zammdan schools 
have since that time qua^npled How does this 
hear out your charge of the neglect of indigenous 
schools ? 

A IS — I think the number of schools ought 
to increase irrespective of the number of scholars 
Q 16 — Again, in your foot note yoa say that in 
1846 251 indigenous schools existed in Saugor, 
Jubbnlpore and Seoni, but that now only 54 exist 
Do you not know that under the orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India no schools are now entered in tho 
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eJocitional returss wTiicb the Departrrient does 
not inspect and, if possille, aid? 

A 111 —1 do not know this. 

Q. 17 — Also most of the schools quoted hy joa 
jn Icble C. were siroplj^ re] fpous schools, la which 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit were taught. No 
less tlian 1S5 schools in the three distncts named 
were taught gratuitously, this only leaves 113 
schools iQ the districts named whose masters were 
paid There were, at the close of 18S0 S), in 
these three districts of hanger, Scont, and JublmK 
pore, not 61 private primary schools, bulCl private 
recogoised echoolscontaining 3,041 students The 
whole of the schools, whether chantahlo or other« 
wue, coiitniucd in 1813 only 2,0a8 scholars 
Tlicse figures quoted hv you, then, do not seem to 
show any general ocgfect of private schools Is 
not tl IS the case? 

A 17 No , I do not think so 

Q 18 — In 184G the schools arc returned as 
onl^ containing nine scholars a>piecc Is it not 
likely that msny of thceo called schools were stm 
ply tho pniato pupils of persons not paid as 
leachere? 

A 18 —This may be so 

Q 19 —You say ^hat the progress of indigenous 
schools has been checked by tho establishment of 
Oovernment schools, but do you think that tho 
schools meutioued by you in Table C can m any 
tense bo termed public schools for general edaca. 
tiOD, seeing that nearly half the scholars were Brah* 
nuns, Muhammadans and Knysths, the children 
of ctsUs of which there aro few representatives in 
the Central Provinces as compared with the coUi 
vating and other dieses ? 

A IP— I think they may be termed public 
schools, hecansc in those days most of tbe lower 
orders did not appreciate cdncatiou, nor indeed do 
they DOW The Urge number of boys in schools 
)s caosnl by the infiuence of the district aqthor* 
sties. Jf they cease to exert their inllaencc Qi<»t of 
those schools would be closed, 

Q SO —Do yon know (hat it is to the interest 
of ziUa inspectors to tal e cc^isanco of indi 
gcDous schools? For these schools are almost 
always situated in the larger towns and villages, 
often near head quarters, and zilla inspectors before 
they cau draw travelling nllowauco must see a 
certain number of scbools lu each month, no I tho ^ 
inspection of aided schools counts towards tho 
total number of inspections required ? 

A SO — ^kes, li may bo to their interest, but 
thev have not acted on tho orders they have Te> ' 
ceived 

Q SI —Do yon know that in one ca«o tho 
Jii'pector General of Fducaiion has had sooio 
difficnlty m prcvonfiug private pnpiU being en- 
tered as primary ludigenous schools? I/buodin 
one district that tho zilla inspector, instead of 
inspecting viUago schools situated at long dis- 
tances apart, fo md it easier to enter m hw diary 
small assemi lagvs of { riratc pupils, say four or firs, 
and called them schools so that he might draw 
travelht g allomince Seeing this is the ease, 
tho al^ico of such schools as aro mcntiouelin 
your Table C from the returns does not imply 
their noivexistei ce, 1 ut simph that tho Depart- 
ment only recognise and aid i''nl fU ladigcooas 
schools Is this 50? 

A SI —It may be eo 
C«t nl rrsTl£c«t. 


Q 22— Do you know that the opinion quoted 
by you m answer to question 3 docs not refer to 
indigeoons schools, but to schools established 
throogb the persuasion of tbe late Major Twyford 
tn Raipur, and that nil the schools would at once 
collapse if they were net strongly supported by 
the distnet o&cers? 

A 22— \es, bat I quoted the remarks as they 
I were tenned indigenous schools , 

Q S3— Do Tou know that before 1878 there 
I was an especial officer to inspect indigenous 
schools? These schools were not under the circle 
inspector, and nndoahtedly then, when a good 
master was wanted, it was too frequently tho 
custom to take him from an aided pnvate school 
and to appoint bun to a vinagt school But this 
onfiirncss ceased from 1876, or four years ago,— 
from the time, in fact, that the assistant inspector 
was discoatiDUoI, and tho indigenous scbools were 
all placed under circle inspectors 

A S3— I think inspectors aro not so respon- 
sible for indigenous schools as they are for 
Government schoots, so I think (he unfairness 
I still goes on 

I Q 24 — Tlie best indigenous schools seen 1 y 
I yon, especially the two which you particularly 
I mention, all receive aid, do they not? 

I A 24—\es 

Q 25 —Hava you ever known any indigenous 
mastersdcsiroQs of rceciriog aid, and who kept a 
register of attendance, fail to receive aid? 

A S3— Ho, hut them asters generttUy com- 
plain to me about the strictness of the examination 
' and tho inditfereoce in visiting 

<2 2$ —Do yen knew that, in ell towns nearly, 
todigeneus scbools are visited at least tnonthly 
by schoolmasters of Qoverni&ent schools ? 

• A 25— This may be so now, bat 1 li2ve seen 
school miDoto books in which extra visits were not 
recorded, and 1 called the attention of Mr 
Caroduff to this fact, and he visited one of tho 
best schools m the Saugor district, and he found 
the school bad not been visited, except to examine, 
for a long tune 

Q 27 — Have you noted that TalJe 0 shows 
how ephemeral were many of the ludigcnous 
schools, no less than 103, or nearly half, had not 
been one year lu existence ? 

A 27— Tcs. 

Q 28— Do our grant in aid rules tend to 
render lodigeaous ecfaools less ephemeral, and do 
they improve the teaching’ 

A 28— They do improve the teaching, re- 
garding the first part of tbe question I cannot say 

<2 29 —Do yon know, with reference to your 
scheme given in answer to question S3, that it 
woull at prevent be impossible for two men to 
see all the middle Government and aided scbools 
even once a year? 

A 99 —This can be judged by yourself (I 
only made n rough eketch) by a reference to the 
ontnber of msjvclions made by the present in- 
spectors, notedly by Mr Carodutr 

Q 88— It does not take so long a time to 
irsjicct a primary school ns a middle Lngluh 
school— IS not this tbe ca«e? 

A 38— Tes 

Q 31 —Are not the senior Native assistants 
that you propoM to appoint simply tdla inspectors 
on higher i«y? 

40 
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A 31— Y« 

Q 35 — ^You eny tint zilb in-jpcctora nrtl^ 
command any respect m a district Bat >3 it 
not a fact that somo of onr lest extra Assistant 
Commissioners, tahsildars, cletl.9 o£ the cmrt, 
Vva^e teen ziUa inspectors of schools, and that last 
year the very highest commcodalion was pien 
by Deputy Commissioners to some o£ the ziUa 
inspectors ? 

J $2 —This may ho so on account of their 
good work as zilla inspectors but the progress of 
eehooU is solely due to tbo influence of tabiildar* 
and district ofltcers 

Q 53 — ^What influenee would your proposed 
"Native assistants’* have that is not po»ses9« by 
our present zilla inspectors? 

A 33 — They would be members and sccictanes 
o£ low! d strict boards, and they would act as 
agents o£ these boards They would represent 
them 

Q 34 —Are our present zilla inspectors most 
carefully selected, and do they usually in a few 
years receive promotion in other departmeats? 

A 34 —Yes 

Q —Do you know, with reference to your 
answer 4, that if monthly payments were made to 
indigenous masters for tl o first two or three years 
of the exiatenco of their schools, icrespcctiie of 
tho results achieved by them, they woul I liimplv 
do nothing except draw their pay, and that with 
our present limited inspecting etafl their idleness 
could sot bo detected antd public money had been 
whsted? 

A 35— No, they would not do so. I bate 
mode proposals on this point, sec answer Sd, 
clauses 4 and 5 

Q 86 —That If, yon woold not give f xed pay. 
menls unless some such scheme as yoa siggcst 
were adopted ? 
j SG^Yts 

Q 87 —If a malgnzar or any respectable man 
opened a school and gave the master a smaU 
etipcodj the school would be admitted to aid 
under the result rules Is this not tbe case? 

A 37— Yes. 

Q 38 — ^With reference to your answer to 
qnestiou 11, have you seen the circular o£ tbo 
Judical Commisaiooer of 1891, No E ll, which 
directs that 

jobtaivow, Sionr Daffios "Intho districts fflar 
If'S; g nally noted— 

(1} All persons who shall so desire shall 
bo allowed to present their petitions 
in the Nagri character and m tbe 
Hindi language 

(2) All copies and translations of decrees, 
orders, judgments and other pro. 
ceediugs shall be given in the Hindi 
language and the Nagn character, 
unless tbe applicant shall expressly 
desire them to be given in Urdu 
(8) No person shall be appointed here, 
after to any office in the Judicial 
Department unless he can read and 
write Nagnfluently DepntyCom 
miFsioners will provide for the car- 
rying out of these instructions by 
seeing that a sufficient nnmber of 
petition writers and copyists in the 


district and tahsvl oflsew ate able to 
read and wnUs ^l^gn wi h facih j 
The subject will be specially noticed ly 
Deputy Commissioners in their an- 
nual judicnl reports, so os to il ow 
bow far tho use of tbe Nitgrl chars'^ 
ter, hereby conceded is enjoyed aai 
welconted by tbe people * 
lias not, then, tlio reform yoQ desire been already 
earned ont? 

A Tlio orders Lave not been fully earned 

•out as rcgatda appointments and os regards copiei 
of judgments, decrees, orders, Ac Tbo new cir 
cularof 1881 is substantially a repetition of the 
former circular of the 18th September 1870 what 
IS wanted is tho introduction of Hindi entirely in 
tbe record offices, ns in tbo case of Dilaspur 
Q 30 — You say that tho village panchajat 
si ould be utilised for the supehnsion and manage- 
ment of primary schools Do ycU know that lo 
tho Central Provinces thenj are cniy^lbT,023 men 
, who con read and wnte, and that t9,?Ct of them 
hvo in towns, and that some 4, SIS arc Chtistiani, 
many being Europeans? This would leave 
nbont 100 000 persons at te to read an 1 write 
distributed amongst tbo 31604 villages of UiV 
Central Provioces l\hcD such is tbe state of 
genera) education in these provinces, do you think 
that the time is yet como when U o village school 
cnromittccs can be, generally, safely entrusted 
with greater powers than they at present possess? 

A 30 —I think they might be so entrusted, as 
1 have proposed that a Native aB*ist.ant should bo 
appointed to help them, without his oppomtment 
1 recommend no change 

Q Ton say regarding the collapse of pri- 
mary schools m Sambnipur that' tbe Sambafpur 
schools appear to have received a certain a nouot 
of discooragement by tbe cliangs of district 
officers.” Do you know that n thorough investi- 
gation as to the cause of the discontinuance of tho 
schools was made by the Commissioner of the 
division, and others, and that it was undoubtedly 
proved that nothing but a direct order to realise- 
tbe subscriptions with the Government revonao 
demand would have maiutaincd the schools (sco 
Administration Eeport for 1876 17 and Education 
report for the same year) ? 

A 40 -Yes , but when the schools were started 
tbe district officer reported that with due assist- 
ance from Oovernxnent, be saw no end to the 
spread of education 

Q 43 —Then you think orders should have 
been issued to real se the subscriptions, or should 
any other eoune Lave been pursued? 

A df— Some other course might have been 
pursued 

Q 42 — Do you mean in your answer 9 that 
tbe "guru* should be promoted to Government 
vemacalar schools? 

A 42— Yes 

Q 43— Would this bring about the change 
that used to occur in Raipur, namely, the appoint- 
ment of good private teachers to Government 
schools to the detriment of private schools ? 

A 43 — There is a fear that this would be the 
case, some other plan should also be ihonght of 

Q 44 — With reference to your answer 42, do 
you know that the girls’ school you hold up os an 
example is now managed by a married couple 
sent out from the Norm^ school 
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A 44 — Tcs , but it was ongmallj started bj a 
pandit, and was in a meaaare mamged by tbe head 
master of th“ town school, who takes a great in- 
terest m the school, and, In conjaoction with the 
tahsildar, enlists the sympathy of the people for 
it 


<2 45— Do yon know that two of onr best 
schooH at Bbandara and one at Garhakotah, 
ate managed entirely bj women ? 

A 4o — 1 know the school at Garhakotah, and I 
would not class that school as excellent , there is 
tbeeome fault as mother schools I know nothing 
of other schools. 


Evidence of Me Koilas Chanbea Botta, M A , Trofessor of Sansl.rU College 
and Sigh School, Jubbulpore. 


Quei 1 — ^Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gained 

Jhs J — J!y experience has been gained prin- 
cipally in these provinces, where in the Jnbbnl 
pore college and high school I have held the post 
of Sanskrit Professor for about ten years I bad 
aJjoaa oppartmiiiy oi esiBtagBOssseip^riSQeeot 
Bengal, where for some tune 1 was head master 
of a high school I may also mention that, being 
a member of the managing committee of the 
city aided school, Jnhhulpore, I have had several 
occasions of forming an opinion on fho subject of 
"inmary and secondary edncation. As regards 
.be general questioirof education for all parts of 
[ndia, I do not pretend to possess mneh expe- 
lence 

Quel 9 —Do you think that m your prevmco 
die system of primary edncatiou has been placed 
m a sound basts, and is capable of development 
ip to the requirements of the commanity? Can 
you suggest any improvcmcots in the system of 
idminutmtion, OS m the course of instruction? 

Ans 2 —1 believe that the syetem of primary 
education m fhc«o Provinces has been placed on a 
eonnd basis In fact since the formation of the 
Edoeahon Department here its efforts were almost 
wholly directed towards the est'ilh«hmeat of tins 
system Sfr A F Howell in his notes of edu- 
cation, speaking of these provinces and of Oadb, 
has ndmitted that the Departments of Fnblic In- 
struction in these twoprovinccs have fairly worked 
in acmrdance with the epint of the Dra^btch of 
1654 Though enough has been done in this di- 
rection, and though ample provision under the 
present circumstances has been made, I believe 
the system is suited for isde/inite cxiensioo under 
new circumstances that may arise in future The 
cost of the primary schools is met from the edu- 
cational cess imposed upon the gros land reveone 
Tie settlement of these provinces being only for 
a term of years, the land revenue is capable of 
indefinite expansion, for tbe extension of the 
railway system and other circomstances are conb 
nually causing material advance in the value of 
the land So with the increase of the land reve- 
nue the amount of the ccss shall aUo increase 
The Education Department with its hands thus 
strengthened by this development of the resources, 
will be ca«ny able further to carry on the exten 
Sion of primary edncation n ith the growing wants 
of ihe people I believe, however, that ample 
provision has already been made Az to improve 
ments in the course of instruction, my views will 
to gtrcfl 1 C asstrer to qoesfioc 7 

Qn?! S —In your province is primary instrnc- 
tion sought for by the pcopl® in general, or by 
articular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
old aloof from it , dnd if So, wby ? Are any 


classes practically cxclnded from it , and if so, 
from what cauees? What is the attitude of 
the inflncntial classes towards the extension of 
elementary knowledge to every class of society ’ 
Ams 3 —In the Central Provinces it cannot he 
said (hat primary instruction is souglit for by the 
people lu general Tbe hlaratba Brahmins and 
the Lalas m general attach some importance to 
lie cdocation ol ticir eiiWrea Tits Baaas or 
pet^ Bbopkeepers (especially those that aro 
Jams) as well os the agncnltural people hold aloof 
from it The Banias consider that tbe sort of in- 
struction given m the schools is unnecessary and 
uomited to their purpose 11 hat they care for is 
writing (does not matter whether correct or in- 
correct) and arithmetic, in which they rather re- 
quire n^tborough grounding They attach much 
unportance to mental anthmetic and barar 
accounts, ( e , tbe Native method of solving arith- 
metical problems taught in indigcnons schools 
As for the agncultural clashes, they are extremely 

E , and therefore they cannot afford to spare tie 
nr of even yenog children Children of very 
tender ago ore often employed in tending their 
cattle, guarding the crops, and in multuarious 
other LtUc works snited to their capacity The 
labour of the children is specially valuable to 
them at the weedmg and reaping season No 
classes of the people are, I believe, excluded from 
primary instruction Even Dhers and Chamars 
am freely admitted m tbe»o schools, though not 
without some opposition on the part of the higher 
classes 

The attitude of the inilacntial classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society is far from being friendly In 
my intercourse with these people I hare hid some- 
times suQicient opportniutics to gauge their feel- 
ings They consider that the son of nn agneu! 
tonsl, if kept in n school for three or four years, 
becomes afterwards totally unfit for out-door 
bhour Sometimes it happens, they say, that a 
sbinmg and clever tad of a farmer is selected for 
the Normal school, where having completed bis 
education, when be returns to the village as a 
schoolmaster, tbe first thing be has to do is relm- 
qoish his paternal holding and to depend solelr 
upon the pittance be gets by teaching But they 
forget that often such a farmer is their tenant-a • 
wdl, and conseqnently.in no betterpositten than 
an ordisaiy diyiibourer Tobim such a pittance, 
as they call it, is worth more than what he can 
g^tby being a bond slave to them for bis whole 
life ^loreorer, they said that the mode of liviug 
of that schoolmaster is suddenly changed He 
requires a dress finer and more respectable than 
what bis fatter wore Con®cqucntly, on the whoti. 
he is worse o5 than a fellow villager of his who 
chooses to remain Ignorant, and therefore adheres 
to his pnmitiTO mode of Imng In diecussing 
this question the iniluential clashes often dvpict its 



blaci side They cannot realise to themselves the 
advant^es o£ an educated tenantry ^Vith the 
spread of Inowlcdgo the peasants would get a 
glimitee of their legal tight*, and therefore this 
state of things they cannot looL on with cotnpla 
ccncy • 

Qnti 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist ID your province? flow far arc they a rchc 
of an aniient yillagc system ? Can yon desenbe 
11 e subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipbne in 
vogue? V hat fees are taien from the scholars? 
Trom wiiat classes are the masters of such schools 
j.encrally selected, and what are their qualiiications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that lodigcnoos 
schools can be turned to good account as part of & 
system of national education, and what is the 
licst method to adopt for this purpose? Arc the 
masters willing to accept Slate aid and to conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given? flow 
far has the grant>in aid system heen extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further ex- 
tended ? 

Ant 4 — I can only partially answer this fjnes- 
tion Indigenous schools, I have reason to believe, 
are numerous in the eastern districts of these 
Provinces lloro or less they exi*t in other dis* 
tncts also There are a few in theJubhn^re 
city, and I have some experience of them These 
schools teach reading, writing, and anthmetic 
Mental anlometio in some of these is much 
attended to The teachers m these schoob 
have a hearty aversion to such subjects as geo- 
graphy and history, hecanso they themselves 
know nothing shout them Their qualifications 
'ire generally very meagre, except m arithmetic, 
w^ch they know tolerably well in their own way 
The disciphoe in these schools is very lax The 
teacher sometimes enjoys the pleasure of chit- 
chat, while the little hoys under his charge do all 
sorts of mischief Sometimes the help 

themselves in the best way thcycan The teacher 
generally teaches half a dozen of the more ad 
vavivMi' rfitiuVinh; uVmVaPg’oir 
looking after the younger boys The office u 
sometimes hereditary In these Frounces the 
system of payment ly results has been introdnced, 
and I think with beneficial results I think 
that is the best way of improving them I would 

have a promise of special aid made to the teachers 
of such schools for teaching those subjects for 
which they have a natural aversion in consequence 
of their Ignorance 

Quel S— tVhat claves of schools should, in 
your opinion he entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for support and management? Assaming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
terms is to he a charge against Mcmcipal fnnds, 
what security would you suggest agamst the pos- 
sibility of MumcipaJ corimittees failing to make 
sufficient provision 7 

Am 8 — Iconsider that Mumcipalities ought to 
pay tho entire cost of primary education within 
their territorial limits The richer Municipalities 
should also pay a part of the cost of middle edn 
cabon within their hmits The question as to 
which of them should pay this cost for middle 
edneabon shonld be decided by the local Oovem- 
meat The Director of Public Instnicbon should 
annually make an estimate of the amount which 


he woold want a particular Municipality to ccatn 
initc. lint ID case of their objecting to ray tU 
eame, the matter should be refciTM to tac Uol 
Ooremment with whom the final deciuon of ths 
qnc«iion shouldircst In my opinion the cost t! 
cdncatiog Luropcan and b nrasian boys should, net 
form a cliargo against Jlunicipal funds, but if 
onght to ho met entirely from the State funds 
Qnes 0 —Have you any suggestions to mala 
on tho system in force for providing tcachcn u 
pnmarj schools? Mliat is the present social sta- 
ins of village schoolmasters? Do they exert t 
beneficial influcnco among tho villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of py, 
for improving their position ? 

Am 5—1 can answer the first part of this 
qoisboo. There are in these Provinces three hor- 
mat schools for the pnrposo of training tcachen 
for primary schools The conrso of instruction in 
these schools IS for one year only In my opnuon 
it onght to be at least for two years The stand- 
ard of ciamiontion as well os the minimum pss- 
marks should also bo raised A man who gels 
somehow throngh the examinations by obtaining 
the mere pass-marks in a subject cannot hut make 
an indifferent teacher of that subject Sometimes 
it happens that a schoolmaster who had been fully 
trained in a Normal school, and who bad got a cer- 
tificate therefrom, IS found after three or fonr years 
of teactong to have forgotten everylbiog, and 
therefore it becomes necessary to send him again 
to a Normal school to go a second bme through 
the same dnllmg 1 leheve that tnuch of the m 
called art of teaching depends npon the conpleU 
mastery of the snbjcct one is required to teacH 
Id my opinion a man who knows a snhject sufil 
cicntly well, and who has himself gone through i 
regular course of trainiog id a school, can in nine 
cases out of ten male a good teacher I wonid 
also leach only a few absolutely required sahjecie 
to the Normal school men forthe pre<ent, rather 
tbaa a smattenng of many things, however useful 
they are "When the exisbng crying want of 
teneben forthe primary schools is satisfied, I wonid 
gradually increase the subjects in the Normal 
exahsa' •nni’ dhvugil- dhr mwr itouuid ithatatour, nr 
the primary schools also 

Q«m jo — What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to tbe agncultural classes ? Shonld any 
epeciol means he adopted tor making the instruc- 
tion in inch subjects efficient? 

Am 10 —There ought not to he any hard-and- 
I fast rale about uniformity in the subjects of in- 
I slmctioD in all the primary schools In schools 
that arc pnacipally attended by the boys of the 
I Dgnenttnral classes, the subjects should be limited 
I to reading, wntmg, and bazar accounts In some 
t advanced schoob the geography of the province 
1 and of India and a general knowledge of the geo- 
1 graphy of the world may be taught m addition to 
' the above subjects In some cases something of 
I mensuration, tbe form of bonds and other docu- 
ments used in courts of law, a little book on tho 
laws of health, as well as a primer on agriculture, 
may also bo introduced with advantage 

Qua 19 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of tlie gaant-io aid system, or the 
detaib of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (}) b ys’ 
schoob, (e) {,itls’ schoob, (»/j Normal schools ’ 
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Am to —A jufllcifnt numlei of the peopla of 
a parlicuUr locality must le will educated liefora 
any extens on of schools on the grant m aiders* 
tem can l>e exi'ccUd Only those men who 
tinderstanJ the advantage of edneat ou are ex- 
pected to lake the leid m schemes for the 
edncation of the people If we look to Bengal, 
where a wonderful development of schools on this 
system ha» taken place, the tmth of this a<sertiDD 
will le evident Secretaries aud managers of snch | 
schools generally hclong to tha educaletl class 
In tl c «0 Provinces that mvanahld condiiioa of 
snch extension is wanting 

Quel 2i— ^Vhatcla ses pnncipally ava I them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colt gis 
for the edncation of their children ? IIow far is 
the complaint wcllfonnded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay cnongh for snch cdanlion? 
■^Vhat is the rate of fees payable for higher ediici- 
tion in your province, and do } 0 q eonnder it 
adeqaate ? 

Am 21 —The majontj of onr hoya who resort 
to Englisii schools and colleges hclong to the mid- 
dle and lower classes Considering what a middle 
cla^s m India means, 1 believe that the amount of 
fees at present levied m tha Julibulpore college 
and high school is nuita adequate. Qeneralljr 
spealnog, U e mi idle classes in Indii are not able 
to pav higli fees for the edeeatioa of tlicir child 
ren This m gr at way explains the Mpulanty of 
some of the Mt&siouary ami aided eoticgcji It » 
to be icmembercd that in India a man has often 
to edaente not only his two or Uiree soos, Int half 
I dozen or so of his nephews and other relatives 
also The cursed ^oint family system which an- 
fortnnately prev:^ almost all over India will 
explain this fact 

Among the wealthy families verr few as a mat- 
iae of fact send their sons to lehools and colleges 
It might he trne that this small number do oot 
pay odeqotely for high edncation But if for the 
sake of tbe«e few, tha fee for bigo education bo 
raised, (be practical edict of that would bo to 
estrange the sons of the struggling middle classes 
from the advantage of collegiate edncation Then 
again, with the exclunon of the middlecla&ses, tbe 
maintenance of a college for the beneGt of a few 
of the monied classes only can scarcely he orged 
The people here are so poor that many of the sto 
dents depend entirely upon scholarships for defray- 
jng the cost of their edncation. Many of the 
Boa scholars are but tbe sons sod relatives of petty 
clerks or other muiistenal oQlcers on small pay 
under Governmant 

Qufi PJ— Is it in youropiBioa twevible for a 
non Government institution of the higher orderto 
become inOaenlial and stable when in direct com- 
p,tttion with a similar Government lasittBUoa ? 
If so, under what conditions do yon consider that 
It might become so ? 

Am 83— A. noa Govemment institotiou of tbe 
higher order can become influential and stable m 
direct competition with a similar Govemment in- 
stitution upon one condition only, nr, when tbe 
fee in the latter institntioa is unusually high 
Ti^en the fee-rate at a Govemment college is so 
low that a Jlissionaiy or other instituUon cannot 
bopo to zDsst the cost witli lower fees taken, tben 
then* can be so other institution but that of tbe 
Government. Bat if the demand for education be 
so groat as not to provide snScient accommoda- 
tion for all, a non Goveinment institution even 
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With the same rale of fees might become influential 
So a Bon Government institution can never be- 
cume infloential and stable when m direct com- 
potion with a similar one under Qovtmment on an 
eqnil ground Let any Missionary body attempt 
to start a college at a moETuos I station where there 
w a Government college with moderate feev and 
tl en they will find how 1 ard thnt ^ast would be 
It la not a faet as it is often snpposed to bo, that 
^ple lave an ot jection to send their sons to a 
Missionary college llio people know very well 
that with collegiate edncation their sons will ho 
better able to figl t tbe battle of life which is be- 
coming I anler year by year, and as all cannot 
altonl to pay the hgber fees at a Government 
institution, tlie} send them to a Kfusiouary college 
even at the risk of thtir conversion to Cbnsti- 
aiiity 

Tliey also believe that in consequence of the 
pre««ire of stndy la the college department, 
neither (fie Miss onaries wif{ have much time to 
insist upon tl e study of the 11 hie nor the stn- 
I dents much time to devote their attention to snch 
I stud e* 1 know from my personal intercourse 
j with tn-ioy in Calcutta belonging to the middle 
I dances, that tiat is thcif sole cougolation wl en 
I the} take the hazardous step of sending tl eir "ons 
toa Miasionar} college AtJnbbulpore nlso,Iwas 
told by an mlclhgint and infloential member of 
tl c monie 1 classes who is a good Pursian scl ohr, 
Uiat be was prevented from receiving on English 
education on account of there being no Qourn- 
ment institution at this pUco in his davs lie 
also told roe that manr of the sons of mabaji&o 
that are now receiving an Lnglidi education ab 
the local citv aided school and at the I igh scliool, 
would never have been sent to aSIu'ionary school 
by their parents Such is the strong feeling 
exutiog ogainst ^llnlODary institnttons m general 

That a strong feeling against the Missionary 
lostitulions exists may be evident from the fact 
thatont of S68 hoys who passed the middle school 
cxnmioation m 18b0, about CO joined the Jubhul 
I pore adiool, where for want of accommodation not 
I only all tl c third class men, hut some of tha 
second class also, could not he admitted I befiev e 
I some 40 boys joined the ilissionary and private 
I institutions in these provinces m that year The 
rcat stayed wherq they were rather than join a 
j Missionary school, and studied another year to 
I pass in a higher grade in order that they mi^t 
qualify thcmcelves for admission into (he Jab- 
hulpore high school Since then, better accom- 
mo^tioa hnnng been provided, all hoys who 
paswd the middle school examination are admitted 
into this school irrespective of their grade, and 
consequently the present ntimber of hoys study- 
urg la tho-preparatofy entrance class is about 

fa my opinion il is the Native colleges started 
at Colculta by influential and public spirited 
gcntleroen that are alone likely to he mSuentia] 
nod stable m course of tune I! the Government 
policy be to withdraw gradually from the field of 
nigh education, the l^t thing it can do is to 
assist such institutions largely by grants-m aid 
The Metropolitan Institntion, which receives no aid 
from Government, and where the staff is enturely 
Natjw, occopos the third place among the col- 
leges in Bengal I believe that with one or two 
Buiopeas professors, this inaUtntion is likely to 
eehnse the Presidency as well as the General As- 
sentoly’s Institution. ThattheMetropohtanoccu- 
47 
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jics tte tiurd place, is sliown by tlie following 
table ■— • 



Tbe best way in which the GoTerzupenfc can aid 
Native colleges is to supply one or two European 
professors 

Qua 25 —Do educated Natives in your prov. 
jnce readily find remunerative employment? 

jnt Sj —I have said enough on this subject 
in nnswcring the first question about the nropnely 
of completing the college staB at Jubbulpore 
The under graduates turned out from Jahhulpore 
college and high school, the only institution of 
higher order in these provinces, liave always found 
remnnerative appointments, but mostly in the 
Education Department in the beginning 

Qae* 2? Do you Ihmh there is any troth in 

the statement that the attention of tcaehera and 
pupils 18 unduly directed to the Entronce Examin 
ation of the University ? If so, are you of opin 
»n that this circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools tor 
the reqnirements of ordinary life? 

Ant 27 —To a ccitain extent it is true that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to the entrance standard of the University But 
a good teacher can sometimes find time and op« 
poitunitUB to store tho minds of his pupib with 
useful information on various subjects, suggested 
by particular passages m the text books rbere 
nro always some among the pupils who listen to 
such iwcarscs with eagerness^ while there are 
others too who consider them to he useless digres 
Bions not needed for their real purpose But I 
consider that even if then, were time for such dis- 
courses, the desultory way in which such instruc 
tion is necessarily imparted is not calculated to do 
any pcroiaaent good to the students I would 
have the number of classes in the middle schools 
increased The middle schools in these Provinces 
contains four classes only Let this number he in 
creased to sis, and let useful idformation onvanoua 
subjects ho imparted through tho medium of the 
vcrnocnlar, and let some oseful subject, sneh as 
the elements of natural philosophy, 8i.c , he intro- 
duced into tho curnculum of the entrance exa 
minatiOQ Thus, I think, the present state of 
things will be much improved • 

Qvei SS— Doyou think that the number of 
pupils iu secondary schools who present .tbemseKcs 
tor thoUnivcrsity Entnnce Esamination is nnduly 
large when compared with ihf icquiremcnts of 
the country? If you think so, what do yon 
regard os the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies would j ou suggest? 

Aut 2S — ^\hon the aastnees of the countiy 
19 taken into account. I do not think the nnmher 
of candidates for the entrance examination to be 
undnly laige In these Provinces certainly it la 
yet too small English education is a door to 
almost all tho apjwmtments under the L»gli«b 
Government , it is largely sought for by all the 
classes of the people It is true that some people 
ate to very anxious to have the doors of Govern- 


ment service opened to their sons that they wonid 
rather wish that their cbildrien should leave their 
natotal calling and secure service under Govern- 
meut This state of things is partly due to the 
gradual decay of many of the indigenous arts and 
the bandicratts of the people, owing to keen foreign 
competition There is not capital enough in the 
amatry to stunalato these people to cope success- 
fully against this competition , so they natnrally 
look for Government service Ibis state of things 
will contince till a time when there will be a natural 
reaction in consequence of the scarcity of appotnt- 
ments under the Government — a scarcity which 
has already begun partly to show itself The 
estahlishment ot schools for technical education 
all over the country is the best remedy that I can 
snggest It IS not the number of candidates for 
the entrance examination that is unduly large, hut 
the number of those who have a hanUenug after 
Government service 

3f — Docs the University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary echoota, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Aat 31 — I believe that the University enr- 
riclumaffordsafair training forteachers in second- 
ary schools No special training school is re- 
quired The best graduates fresh from college 
^nerally get posts m the Education Department, 
and they generally succeed a> good teachers It 
IS to be regretted that they do not remain long m 
that department in consequence of there being so 
sufficient inducement to do so If new graduates 
are fair teachers la secondary schools and coUegesI 
1 don't see any reason why they should not prove 
tbemselves to be the very best and most successful 
teachers within a few years The only thing that 
IS needed is to offer them sufficient inducementa 
to slick to that career, which they select after 
J«r;ag the co}}ese 2 Mteve that many of the 
best teachers at the present day All over India 
were ongioally mea tCiken freshfrom colleges in 
the United Kingdom I have said eUcwhcro that 
the secret of success of a teacher mostly lies m 
bis thorough knowledge of the subject he teaches 
In connection with this subject I would suggest 
that a head roaster of a secondary school should 
teach the highest as well as the lowest class, his 
first assistant the second lowest and the second 
highest, and so on I think tins arrangement is 
always feasible It has two advantages— first, the 
lowest class Will havo the benefit of tho best 
knowledge , second, a graduate fresh from col- 
lege being appointed to a head mastership will 
soon acquire the art of teaching I would there- 
fore propose that the salancsof the servants of the 
Education Deprtment should be increased rather 
than special Normal schools bo established I 
believe that if there is anything wrong in the 
present system, matters will mend themselves m 
course of tune 

Quet 36 —In a complete system of education 
for India what parts can, in your opinion, bo 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Qi«r 37 — What effect do you tlmk tho with- 
drawal ot Governmeut to a largo extent from 
the direct management of school? or colleges 
would havo upon tho spread of education, and 
the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local 
exertions and combmation for local purposes ? 
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Jus 36^ ST — In a complete scheme of edn- 
cation for locliaj the State no donU t»i»hfc to 
confine itself to aiding' private mstitnlione for 
secular instmctioDj learing to them the dnty of 
teaching other auhjeets to mate the education 
complete In these Provinces the state of cdn« 
cation u so low and the private institutions are *> 
very few, that for a long- time to come this 
pobcj should remain in the domain of theory 
Where Government has done enoagh for high 
education, one cm expect to see private institn* 
tions starting up at no distant date, hot jq 
backward province*, i£ the Government is to 
confine its elforis to aiding private mstitntions 
only, I have no doubt education will lecetvo a 
eenous chech As for giving a complete cduca* 
t4on I dd not Lnow of any easting pnvale 
jnstitution that does it thoroughly It is true 
that in llissionary colleges the etudy of the 
'Qible 15 insisted upon. But in college classes that 
13 nominal only As i have said above, neither tlie 
professors there nor the studuents hud enough 
time to give their senons attention to any 
euhjccts otlier than those prescribed for the 
University eiamination W hen the Stissionanes 
undertaie to provide the poorer people with a 
secular high education, they, in my opinion, 
leave their more legitimate work in doing some 
thing which does not strictly belong to their 
proviDce When I take this fact into considera 
tion, the want of stability Of Missionary colleges 
forces itself into my mind These institutions 
are supported by voluolary coutnbutiens from 
year to year made by the religious people of the 
united Kingdom Their sole aim is to make 
CDQveris of the people, and as means to that 
end they at pr^seut devote their energies to 
imparting secular instruction But if within a 
limited number of years their policy does not 
produce the intended elfect, there ts no certainty 
whatever that they will continue lu their present 
policy For this reason, I cannot convince myself 
that the time his come when the Oovemmeut 
can safely withdraw from the field of high 
education, leaving the work to be done by private 
bodies I have said that I hsvo do fiilb la the 
permanency of tho present policy of tho Mission- 
ary bodies The only other private agency for 
imparting high education is just coming mto 
existence in Bengal only In Calcutta there are 
private insbtutions managed by innuential Native 
gentlemen, and 1 believe there is another recently 
estabhshed at Bnrdwan Some of the newly- 
estabUshed mofussil colleges in Bengal owe 
their existence to private munificence In my 
opinion the lime is just dawning in Bet^a! 
There must bo yet many years before the people 
of other provinces interest themselves in the 
same manner m the cause of education I there 
fore believe that tho Government cannot with 
draw from tho direct management of colleges 
mthoiit causing a senous check to oducatioD 
The time has not come yet for adopting such a 
policy 

If the Government tUtuks it necessary to with- 
draw largely from the maintenance nod direct 
management of colleges, I thn k that there ought 
to be at leaat one Government inatitution in a 
province to serve ns a mod I to others Other 
wise it 19 htel) that the standard of mstnichon 
would lu a great extent detenorate 

S?— Docs definite instruction in duty 


and the* principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

5l? —No definite instruction in doty and 
the principles of moral conduct is given in any 
GovemmcDt college or school except that moral 
science forms an alternative subject in the A 
CDUTse of the B A examinabon But the reading' 
books in me m the secondary and pnmaiy schools 
contain many lessons on such subjects , still I thmk 
that a little book on the duties of men towards 
themselves, their neighbours and towards their 
Sovereign, may be introduced with beneficial 
results 

Qitfs 60— Is there any fonndation for tlie 
statement that ofilcers of the Education Depart- 
ueot take too cxelnsive an interest la high 
education ? ITonld beneficial results ba obtained 
by introducing mto the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management? ■“ 

Jat 60 —Whatever might be the state of 
tbiugs in other parts of India certainly m these 
Provinces there exists nothing to warrant such 
a conclusion In these Provinces it is in primary 
education only m which the eilucational ollicers 
pnne pally interest themselves Coascriucatly 
there is nothing to justify such a complaint 
As for the second part of the question, I do 
not know if any want of such men is rarticularly 
felt 1 bchevo that many of the pnueipals and 
professors of the best colleges oil over India were 
selected from among the best graduates of the 
English Universities I would onTy suggest that 
Natives of approved qualification should be 
Appointed as inspectors of primary schools 

Qm 64 —Ha* the demand for high education 
in ) OUT ptOTioce reached snch a stage as to mal • 
tie profession of teaching a profitable one? Haio 
schools been opened by men o! good position os a 
means of maintaining themecires ? 

Jnt 54 —In answer to this question I have no 
hesitation m saying that in these Provinces the 
demand forliigb education has notyct reached such 
A stale ns to mako the profession of teaching a 
profitable one 1 find no such schools here as have 
been opened by men of good posiliou as a means 
of maintaining themselves 

Qaes 63 — TVhat do you consider to bo the 
maximum number of pupils that can bo eflieientJy 
taught ns a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and seboob respectively ? 

Ant 53 —This depends much upon the good 
voice of the teacher I thiafc that not more than 
30 boys can bo efficiently taught in a school by 
a teaeaer , but m a college alrooet 50 students 
can be efficiently taught In college classes a 
professor often adopts the lecture system But 
that cannot be of much practical use to younger 
Bud le«s advanced students, each of whom requires 
special attention and care on the part ot the 
teacher 

Qse* C7 — ^IIow Gr do you consider it neces- 
sary for European professors to Le employed in 
coUegea educating up to tlm BA standard? 

Ant CJ— In a college educating np to the 
B A. itaodard there ought to be at least one 
Doropcan professor, if the college undertakes to 
teach the A ojur'C only In colleges where the 
B course is to be adopted there ought to be at 
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lci<* trro pTc^e«*crr I lliink, ho»rctCT» 

t}al«tBwlfntiljjRcalfoeo« pff^'on 

from amorar tb« l«t graJa»t« of tM 
C»^cylU MtJical Colics? 

Q,f, 6^ — Vre roropMa prof«jc-n cmpl<^l 
cr Islelr to Ve emplojeJ in coll^gw umler halrtO 
jBtna;*>*tartit7 

J*t C<i . — Tn NaliTCrt’lfg« tlcy cannot atforu 
paj- lie falary of a i,uropcan profr«s« 
IlnccWnhm eaillhat iLc lo»t wap itf awlms : 
»o<!j itutilutiona M to »«id t!ien» a J aropenn , 
r, wlio il-aU remain la Ilje graded tduca ^ 
tioa »erv>«, ct lie Gorcroment. ' 

SurP^ericntnrp queahons 
Q r/— Po jou lltnt II inland funrlli jear 
e’a»i« th iilJ l« added to the Julhulpre Collci^? 
J 7L — III the (>iitial Vromre*, «wmpti«.itiS 

IS diatnela nj It doe< llere 
lu •T^’jua u no proTiM in for high edn* 

c”- calJOn, excel I wl at can U) 

had a* llie college and high echool at Jal hnipore, 
teaehiog op la llie k A atandard of ihf CalcnlU 
t rmcnity I am fullj aware tliat manr young 
roca aftfr pa'sing the k A from the high cchool 
are anxious to prosecute th'ir studies further 
Jlut as Uicro exists no facilit;^ for it in the jto- 
Tince it‘eU, lh»y are oUigcd tiller to go to a 
foreign colh-ge or to sock craplorm'nt To go to 
a foreign college ii necessarily attended with many 
inecartniencea and diflicultios, which a ftwonJy 
can fci«! with Consocaenlly only a suiaU pro. 
portion of our paAKd rA studeotj have, np to 
Ui « time, joiQida foreign college and a imatler 
I ill have graduated 

Ia< 1 Tear wImq the third }ear college cUm was 
r-oiisionally epenctl, some tl roiiog cn-a joined 
it->a camber c<m.«idenbly higher than wlut I find 
lit many cullcgcs of long standing Had the 
celirge been sanctioned, 1 am fulit confdenttha* 
St the next examination we conid hare turned out 
at lent half a doxeo gmdaxtes from it Lattyear 
we poA-Kd ten in the h A , of these only three or 
four Lii** join'd a forrira college Tins sliows 
clearlj that many F A toy* arc ol lig'd to seek 
empi rment or rtay at homo m coim'uucnec of 
there le ng no fseilitj for studying further after 
jvxmng the I A. etamiaatkin 

Apart from these considentions, I am of opinion 
that tic edoeationaJ fyitem of Uiev rroiioce* 
euBBOt l«utl tote complc'e Witli'nit a colleg* 

J tel ere that the proruion for primary cdoeatioD 
it up to lh« pre«''nt requirements cf the I’rotiuce* 
There IS not an importaot Tillage' which im not 
got a school for pnnury education MTiea we 
rcmeaiU r tl>e fart that the** rronneci are r|iars*Ir 
(>ojeil4ted, 1 think Uie numl^rof KhoUr* attend* 
leg Ue rohools of dilfertnt deoemisatiOB* can 
tear faTourahle companwn snth the fimilar 
natal* r la other jeotmee*. The fact that the 
kJocI* esUbhibeil for primary educatica often 
roquiro the applicxtion cf corstant pretiare cn th* 
nirt ef dirtnet c'Sem in order to Le*p ihein 
I ’dl, show* conelcuTtly that thcro is »(arrely 
macH »eop« f«t any forthtt exteii»»n fxr U»* 
mwnt cf the means of pnmiry cdoeaticn m the** 
rrcTuire* 1 Late ja»*. now raid that the cueht* 
nerr (feducation cannot tcaad to L** complete 
Wl Vs:* an adrqaate pTorinoa for higher rduea* 
tiv'n. High w’seatna ifl ipy epiaiea shoull go 
hand 13 Lind *n*h mmarT<Jaea.ion. Oe« ought 
n ' to U p •onded { r at tl« expense cf Uw cthc* 


In Bengal greater attention was paid at the b'-gm- 
mag (under the Conned of Wueation) to fiigh 
cdaca'iiHi, nod in the Iiorth ttc't ProTinees pri- 
mary education was more attend d to So early 
as InSd til* mistake in iKngal uas found out and 
attempt* wire made to rectify it Similirlj m 
IheNorlh-ltost I’roiincrsjivhfrcacoinplitesyxlr'm 
cf halqoaLnndi fchools ivas r-^tablishcd in the 
heginmng the number of iiUa scliools wtu, increased 
ij til* addition cf nm* new cnee to nroTidefor 
high education, when expeneneo showcu that the 
nenm of primary education wen. rather suHicitntly 
pttieidcd for at the expeneo of higher education 
Now, when it w tcnicmhercd that a euffleii.nt pro- 
Tinon forpnmarj education has already been made 
IQ tbe«o Provincvn, aodulu-n it u admitted that 
th*re ought to exist m a I'roimcc prori«ion for 
Loth pnman as well as Ingh education, the neces- 
sity of improving the status cf the prennl collogo 
and high school at Jnbbulpora by opening 11 A. 
classes lyvomes at once rsta! Iished 

There is another very imj*ortant con»ideration 
which shouH establish (he tm{<crtancc of a pro- 
Tincial collar Tht Ailmini'tration of tneso 
Provinces has often to indLiit for some men from 
other pronnees in order to fill uji mcancif^ in the 
xunous d prtments under it Hic Inspector 
General in on* of his annual reports says that 
“ our belt read men are foreigners " Now, this is 
a depJonblc state of the proiinc* intlerd ^\hat« 
ever might hare Icin the nwevsity for indenting 
for men from other province* m tboso (lavs when 
the Province* were nenly formed certainly that 
occe«sitT ought not to exist ot the present day 
If acollgclc established, there will Ic no lack 
of properly qualified persons to (111 up racanctrs lo 
the eexeni deportment.*, and there would bi* bo 
necesvity foe mdcnluig foe men froin other pro- 
viDce* 

A* early as 1671, the Inxpcctor Gcnsraleom* 
pbincd of iho iDplEeiency of several of the head 
master* and of almost th* whole staff of ziUa 
mpKotors, With the honowrallo exwption ot two 
or three Smci then these men hawi been super- 
ceded, lk*ir posts being Cllwl by under graduates 
turned out from the high school Tbew men arc 
now doing their work satisfactorily, and proving 
themselvt* useful pniblie serrants 

1 have no doubt if Gie BA. cla^vs are opened 
here, a Bumber of gradoatca would bo found quali- 
r*d enough to fill up vacancies in the various 
dcpurlmcnU uuJer the local Oovenimeal, and 
they will prove thcaiwlvcs as wieful public servants 
as tic under graduates lu Uio department ot Public 
Instruction have done 

Tlien, again, when the present plicy of Uio 
Government of In iia 11 taken into consideration, 
the importance of a provincial coH*g« at once 
forr»*s Itself on the mind I mean the rwlicyof 
develofsog the spint and dewrc of self govero- 
ment among the ]<eop1e Bat it ualmotta truism 
to aay that self government without high <^ara- 
tioa u an impossiLHity If it u Ih* intention of 
tJ e Oovernment, a* no doobt it is, that the people 
ahould taka port la tho admimstration of their 
own affairs, the l<rt msaa* to secure that end ami 
ranrent that moil enlightened and noble policy 
ef the OoTernnea**, is to edurat* them properly j 
and U-errhy to fortrr among them that sclf-reh- 
anroth* deve'opment of which the Corcrnmenl 
»> anxiously d**irei S.) far ax my «pm»nee 
gew, Ui* p»*ople of these Pronac** trem to me to 
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La in a most backward state As ignorance ts the 
mother of all ctiI, it ought to be the especial care 
of the Government to adopt measures for the 
amelioration of tho condition of the people, and 
I neetl ®careely say that those measures ouglit to 
be at first largely directed towards educating them 
properly Now, if we view this question of ignur* 
aiice of the people from another standpoint, the 
importance of high education among a consider- 
able number of the people becomes at once evident 
'Ihe best-read men of our country are mostaU 
tacbed and loyal to the British Govemiaent 
Ihcy alone understand andreali«e to themselves 
the benefits they enpy under the enlightened 
Government of the British nation nnder whom 
it has pleased Providence to cast our destiny If 
now and then some stupid things are uttered by 
a few of our educated countrymen, they are not 
to he taken as the outcome of a disaffected heart 
These men always mean to assist the Govemment 
with their special knowledge hy criticising parti 
color measures of Government But not being 

K bcsscd of political education, and not knowing 
f to argue a politicnl micstion, they simply 
make tlem«elvcs stupid ^ut this is not the 
place to vindicate the conduct of any class of my 
countrymen "What 1 mean is this, that the 
natural leaders of the country and the upper strata 
of the middle classes also should have sutBcicntly 
high collegiate education, so that they might W 
enabled to understand the importance and grasp 
the principles o! self gorermnent, the extension of 
which the Government so anxiously desires By 
a glance at the return of social position of the 
jnreuU and guardians of the students who are 
aspiranU after high education here, it will he 
evident that the maionty of the students arc the 
sons or relatives of Govenuaent servants, and not 
a few atnoug them hclosgiag to the upper strata 
of the society, being the sons or relabves of the 
nalguzare of these Provinces, 

Besides, one principal feature of the Despatch 
of ISoi is to ptunde education to the masses 
through their vernacular kuguages On this 
pointl cannot resist the temptation of qiloting 
from that celebrated paper, which, speaking of the 
education of the iiia'.s<»s, -says — 

Tbs* esn odI; be done vffectoallf througli Uie lotlni 
menblit; of ntuters and profesaon who maj, by them 
eilTU koovnoi. Eogl *b and tbns bafisg full access to tbe 
Inteatlmi rOTeinanta m knovl dge of every kind impart to 
ilioir fclioiv coantrymm throogti the medium «i Ibeir 
mother tongne tbe iDformatioa rrbich they bate tboa 
obtained 

Now, the want of useful bools m Hindi is nn 
admitted fact This want cm gradually bo rc 
moved if a numbtr of young men educated in our 
colUge be induced to take up the work of trans 
lating useful little hooks on scientific or other 
s ibjects of general information from English into 
their own vernacular Tiie wonderful growtli and 
dovelopment of vernacular literature in Bengal in 
the cour«i. of the last 25 years arc no doubt due 
to high education Some of the best books in 
Bengali arc from the pen of the best graduates 
there 

If it IS contended that tbe number of students 
wbo passed tliePA examination from tbe Jnb- 
Lulporo school is so limited tint tbe expenditure 
( f a large sum m order to provide for them the 
means of Liglier education u not justifiable, the 
reply u, that the number will gradually increase 
year by year, so much so that witbm a few years 

Cratjal I'roTiRn* 


I onr college classes will be sufficiently full A con- 
' siderable number of the boys seek employment 
nfter they are matnculated 

Tlie fact why all the matnculated students do 
not eeek colkgiate education is partly to be asenbed 
to a sort of mi<apprebensioa that exists in the 
minds of not a few of them They suppose that, 
as they liave almost exclusively to look to the 
Education Department for employment, and as 
appointments in that Department become fewer 
eveiy year, it would be better to secure one as soon 
as pos*-ible In this respect tliey don't ace much 
difference between a piuscd FA and a matneu- 
latod student A passed PA student, or even 
one who had merely studied up to tliat standard 
never having passed that examination, readily got 
some five years ago appointments m the Education 
IXpartment which were three times more lucrative 
than one which can be hoped for at the present day 
by a student of similar attainments lie college 
being established and a number of graduates 
tuiued out, the administration will no doubt allow 
them the chance of a useful career in the various 
deportments, and when this fact will be known 
I am confident our college clashes will he sufficient- 
ly full It 13 true that one of our students gra 
duated in a foroign college has been provided for 
in the subordinate judicial semee, and a few of 
the zi!!a inspectors have been taken over to tbe 
same service, yet, as a matter of fact, tbe cases have 
been so few and far between, that our matriculated 
studeuts prefer a ready appomtment in the Edu- 
cation Department to en uncertatn but more lucra- 
tive appiiotment in some other department in 
future Tlie inconvenience of going to a foreign 
college in order to qualify themselves for such 
appointments weighs so much upon their mind 
that they are generally content with smaller pay 
in the Department of Public Instrnetion Itme- 
fore beheve that if B A classes are opened hero, 
within a few years our classes will be full, and ne 
shall be able in a short tune to turn out a consi- 
derable number of graduates, for whom no doubt 
the administration will open out new and useful 
careers in the public service rather than for new 
men from other provinces ^ 

Atbatever might be tbe opinion of Ibcorists, 
in India certainly knowledge is not sought for for 
its own sake, but for the matcnal advantages which 
it is Lkely to secure to the recipients They 
always set a money-value on their knowledge In 
connection with this subject 1 would mention one 
other fact which explams why a number of our 
matnculated students seek employment rather than 
continue thpir studies It is afoetthat a number 
of our students who had joined foreign colleges 
failed to obtain their degree Since tbe year 
1871 students from tbe Jubbnlpore high school 
have been joining foreign colleges., but only about 
half a dozen of them obtained their degree The 
boys find that an nnsuccessful B A is wor'o off 
in point of appointment than his old class-mate, 
anEA, wbo had preferred an appomtment to 
joining a foreign college, after his success in tin 
F.A exammation 

Lastly, I must say that, in my opinon,thet leory 
of the downward filtration of education is not al- 
tc^thcr 80 wTODg as it is often supposed to be In 
one of his public utterances, Mr Croft, the Direc- 
tor of Ihiblic Instruction in Bengal, says — 

“Ths coantrj (ihst u Bengal) u covered Kith fchooliof 
eveij ciui lut tu but a iimill proport on of which owe 
their ciulcuce nod eODUoaed numteonnee to the lo^ fcod 

4S 
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rnvila tlTorts cf lloM ifto, 1 arms theniMlM* eajoyeA Um 
bracfiU of odaeafioa att to tatond Ibe aamo adtu 
tafoa to ^ir pooror sei^hboan tmoag the ri>in; {p>Dtr» 
Iwa 1 We maintiioed beCoie aod 1 e«>oC4«it.lj lepeat 
the (totemeot, that oar aom rdar gradual and 
citT -wealUiT edaeated a ea ate wooti'; the focemoat aap- 

C rteticf Moeationia thu country, tbalitia'doMaarf 
truon that « the terj epint atwch it waa lha object of 
the Deipateh o( lS5t to eroke 

When gncli has been the effect ot high edacaiion 
in Bengal, I believe that similar results will no 
doubt follow similar attempts to give collegiate 
educataon to the ^people ot these Pcovince* A- 
majonty of the persons belonging to the middle 
classes and a few among the upper cla*«es also are 
just now appreciating the valut of education 
Therefore, if further ^ilities are giten to them 
bv opening B A clasira in the Jubbolporc 
college and high Bchool, they will not fail to lake 
advantage of them, and 1 conrdenlly bebevt that 
these men will in future be the earnest and best 
supporters of Government w the cause of edo- 
caUon 

Q 72 — ^Wliat amount of local support is llie 
Jubbulpore college if competed like!) torcccrtc? 

A 72 — As for the amount of local support tho 
college >3 hkely to receive, I must admit that I am 
not very sanguine In ibis respect my espenence 
IS limited to Jubbulpore, though I do not Iclietc 
that the case w much better m any other distncL 
As ft member of the managing committee of the 
City Aided School I have tbo sad expenenceof the 
erttesne apathy of the monvod cla rea «i general 
It IS tho mabajans and bankers of moderate incomes 
only ^at take eomttbing like a lively interest in 
the causa of educatioo, and for the welfare of the 
school under our charge The upper class of the 
mabaiaos always keep aloof from any such scheme 
of pnuiu good That these men are too selfish to 
coniriluta anything townrda any «hetn<s for the 
material good of their poorer hretlirco, is’aBicttoo 
well known In conjiaering this question there 
IS Bflother fact nhicli cannot be lost sight of A 
considerable number o! the mahajans here ore 
foreigners, and as such they do not feet much 
interest in the matcnal Welfare of the people of 
this place, where they are but casual and tempor* 
aiy sojourners. 


dignified titles, carrying with them some especial 
pnnlf^es, such as precedence in darbars, exemp 
tioa attendance at the cml courts, S-c I 

would even propose that a new kind of significant 
title rfumld be created and for a ftw of the ear- 
nest and most learned supporters of education I 
would propose honorary University titles 

Sif (he Ret. TT. R Blackett. 

I Q I— In your answer 23 you note that of 
I 26G boys who pas cd the middle^school csamina- 
I tion in 1S80, about 60 joined the Jubbulpore 
school and about 40 mission schools How many 
of them obtained scholarships ? 

A 1 — The examination for seholarslups is in- 
cludul in the middle-school examination , on that 
occasion 58 scholarship? were given The majority 
of these would be included m the 100 boys who 
joined the high schools 

Q 2— The rest of the 26C, you say, studied 
another year to paas in a higher grade, m order 
that they might qualify themselves for admission 
into the Jubbulpore school Are boys allowed to 
present themselves twice for the same exami- 
nation? 

J 2 —I es, they are, up to the ogo of 17. 

Q d— Did many of tliese students obtain 
schobrsbips on this second examination ? 

A 3—1 cannot say Tbwo was no rule to 
prevent them 

Q d— What became of these 166 boys nlb- 
mately ? 

A 4 —Some passed in the next year, then join 
ed the high schools As to the rest 1 cannot say 

$ 6— kou think the ooe reason for llic»o boys 
remaining where Uity were was their unwilling- 
ness to enter a mission school ? 

A, 6— \c», certainly 

<2 6 — ^3tr Thompson thiuke that many of 
thest boys from tl e raid Ho schools of the dis 
Incls, after paasing the imddle «ebt>ol csamina- 
tion, arc (leterTcd_from pnisecjting their studies 
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Q ID' — ^Do you tliink that Government m 
bound to provide Liglicdncation for the sons oFiU 
olGoers on small pay, from HIS to 20 per mensem? 

A ID— If Go;enimpnt is bound to proviile 
high education for the m ddle class^es I do not see 
any reason why it should not provide high ednea 
tion foi the sons of ofiicers on small |iay who are 
generally settVd xn these rrorinces 

Q It— Da you think that Government n 
bound to prondc high education for all the middle 
classes? 

A 11 — I have eleewhere mid that Government 
can assist individual efTorto, but where that is 
not possible, from the nrovioce being bactwanl 
tJie Govemoent ought, 1 think, to provide higher 
educatioa for the pcoplv., so that the peopk in 
course of time would start colleges and schoob on 
their own account and uould perhaps depend on 
Government for aid only 

^ 12 . — If the people, by Government ptovid 
mg high education for them, became occuslamed 
to depend on the Government for the supply of it, 
how arc they ever to learn to dupend upon them 
selves? 

A 12 — That depetidj upon time I do not 
mean to say tl\at Government w bound to Leep 
up for ever a Govemmenteollcge 

Q 13 — Is ifc not likely that the longer the 
Oovemmeot keep np the Government college, the 
moa the peo] le will regard it os the doty of Gov* 
eroment to oo so, an I not their own ? 

A jU— It might bo 

JJy ilfl Bnowmo. 

Q f —Speaking roughly (I have not (be 
Census returns vntli me), there is only one school 


to CTCTy 23 cr 2i village^, or one school to every 
S 800 p rsons or so, in the khalsa Do you, with 
referE^ce to answer 2, think that ample provision 
has been made for primary education in the Cen- 
tral Provinces’ 

A t —This depends on the size of the villages 
an 1 their files In the«e Provinces there are some 
villages where Bcarcely a dozen students can be 
found willing to study It is waste of money and 
lal our to establish a echool in such a vifagc I 
bdievc the present rule is that no village school 
IS supported in which there an. not some 20 pupils 
to rtud> Under tlie pre«eut circumstances I 
don t consider the extension of the means of pri- 
mary education for such villages necessary 

Q S^Gcncrally speaVvng, would you say one 
school to C SOU persons eufficieat? 

A i?— No 

Q 3 — Ton say m yonr answer 23, that you 
believe tbat only 40 parsed mi Idle students joined 
aided high schools How did you obtain this 
number? 

A 3 — I had not tho returns witli me I made 
a rough gue«s 

Q <4— Two hnodred and sixtj-sii boys passed 
according to Genewl Form 4 73 were from aided 
iDstitotioDs aal seven were private students 60 
|oined thkJubbulpore high School, andin this Form 
4wedoBot enter levs who passed twice, 40 joined 
aided schools T1 ere were about 38 double pasies 
from aided schools Tins leaves 43 boys to be 
accountcvl for and as there ore JO middle Govern 
ment boys' and aided girls' shoels sending nrq. 
mtnees this would bo about one per school 
this the case? 

A 4 —I think so 


Tlci^ence of IIajob J C Dovepov, Consercator of Morals, Central ^rocwcei 


(Th« futtevwg ^aevtiou sn t^ist aDd net co&U oed m tbs SUwdatd L» ] 


Qnet 1 — ’Do tho Conds speak any of tho Ian 
goages m wiivttvry use m Pswvam? 

Am 1 — O! the vast numbers of Goods with 
whom I have from time to tune com«> in contact 
I cannot recall having found one who«o knowledge 
of language vvas conhned to hia mother tongue 
Of tho Gonda of Chhattifgarh Iknowl’ust and 
to them I shall not therefore refer Omitting 
the Ciihattisgarii Division, it may he aid that 
the Gonds re«iding north of Nagpur sjieak Ilin 
dustaiu. Of tho a living to the tooth of Nagpur, 
soma speak "Maraihi, some Tclugu, whde many 
arc acquainted with Hindostam also 

Qnei 3 — ^^Iiat language is most likely to bo 
useful to the Gonds and most conducive to thetr 
prosperity? 

Am 8 — ^To the GondjGondi IS wholly onproBt 
able, unUss a knowledge of this language can be 
forced on tho great mass of the population afc 
preocnt speaking other tongues The languages 
most useful to the Gonds are those of which the 
force of circum tanecs has ’compelled them to 
acquire a knowledge As alrea ly indicated, they 
vary in different parts of the provinwis, according 
as one or other language is more generally used 
Qua 5— "Why should a knowledge of other lan- 
guages than Gondi be necessary to the well being 
of the Gonds? *■ 

3 — Because nowhere do the Gonds exdo 
Bively occupy any laigo tract of country , they 


form email communities irregularly disfnbated 
■avnoug pttple *jA.ak»ug uihet tongues, who do not 
know Oondi, und in my opinion are never likely 
to become acquainted with this language 

"Witli the exception of their ngncultnnl and 
household aO'air'*, their business is earned on 
with people who do not speak Goodi For part 
of the year mo«t Goads are cultivators (a few 
devote Ihcir entire time to the cutting of wood for 
their moip prosperoos neighbours), anl the pro 
duceof their Helds over anduhovehome require- 
ments has to he sold They have to supply their 
wants m cloth salt, and other necessaries by pur- 
chase or barter and thej have to dispose by sale 
of the forest produce, to the felling, collecting or 
taking to market of which a very laige portion 
of that time is devoted From time to time 
they also leqvurc to borrow money for carrying 
on their agricultural pursuits Lastly, a ctrtam 
Tvomber de«ire employment vn tho Pohe , others in 
this Potest Department for the whole or part of 
the year ith the raiest exception tho transac 
tious abqve noted arc with people who do not 
know Gondi and could not therefore bo conducted 
m toat tongue In the publio SlCVicc emploj 
meat could not be given to Gonds who are not 
acquainted with one or other of the languages in 
general use in the provinces 

Qua 4 — ^Doyou think special schools should be 
established for the education of Goods ui remo’e 
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jiarts of diatricta wbcrc no nllogc scIjooU now 
exist? 

^(11 d— No aucK schools coiill onlj j>n»o 
ancccesTul jf they « ere under tlic elo'iennl con- 
stant supervision of ft J uropean officer taVmj a 
1 erswnal interoit in the subject of cclucilifW anl 
in the well lifting of tie peojlc concerned To 
send a Gond hoy to school enlaiU a certain pccii 
iiiary lo« on the father of the hoy, hnKiaiecs 
1 avinp from an early ago ft certain rooiiej aalue 
It would therefore he extremely diflicult, if not 


impfwsihle, for the j-arents to realise l! t advan- 
tage of fducali 11, lliej woull dislike it, an! 
(ominUion woul 1 nndrr r^lncntlon wore distaste- 
ful * I am then-fore of oj inion that unlcr exist- 
in' amiigements Oonil schools avoull he imprac- 
tinhlc boniejaars ago an attempt was made 
It theloresl Dcjartinenlto estahli«li mth» Iktnl 
d^nct a school for (Jon Is with the view of 
qaa{if>iRg tl em for some of the heller paid 
•uh«nliflato posts in that dcfwrtment It failed, 
nwiug to tlie sipemsion not hcing sufiKiiutly 
close. 


jOvidenceofh Ir-ASEn, Esq, OS, Offictaluitf Secretary to the Chtof Commmioner, 
Central Protuicct , 


Qb« 1 — riease state what opportunitiea you 
haw had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wlial provmcv jour 
tiperiunce has been gamed 
A«t 1 — ^fy opportunities of forming an 
opinion on the subject of education in India 
arc — ' 

(tf) That I was «p«iaJ)y placed in charge 
of education work, as Assistant Com 
mssioncr, in the Seoni district in 
187^-73 

(i) That as Assistant in Uliandam, in 
I87k 70 I examined many atliools 
and took specul latercst in mucation 
Bsd 

(e) Tliat in tha course of tour? m atfen I 
ancQ on the CliicC Commtswioner, as 
Assistant Secretarj , and later as Lx 
ctw Commissioner, I lave taken oo 
cnsion to visit anl examine achoola 
all ever these I’fOTiaccs. 


^ly experience ii almost exclusively of thi 
Central Prorinccs schools. 

Qutt 2 —Do you think tlat la your pnmno 
the system of \ nmarv education lias been placet 
on a sound basis, and u capable of developrocn 
up to the requirements of the community? Cai 
you suggest any improTcraents m the system ol 
adinini'tralion, or in the course of instruction? 

Ant 2 —I think that our system of priroarj 
education has be^n placed on a sound ba*t9 Tin 
curriculum is now a fairly useful and intcre'tm; 
one Lfforts are being made (very euvccssfully ii 
some districts) by means of drill, g>mca.ttc3 
music, and the like, to render the schools attract 
lire The masters are gradually improving thu 
u a most important point the want of funds am 
of ciBcient men makes improvement slow, but it i 
marked Tin. system of inspection is sound, ain 
the educational tnspctoia arc, m my jiiJgmeiit 
nmoDg the best of our public oSicers The direo 
and special interest taken by district officers ii 
inrnary schools has been productive of exccllen 
resnl s the principle of the system is that thes 
sell y Is BlmU be specially under their control 
and most distnct officers meet their responsibilif' 
in this resist well The etforte made by tK 
tormtion of school committees to intmst tli 
Xatives in the spread of education arc n marker 

'>“s';«cssf«l But I am con 


work and were quiti exciled aliont the result of 
an examination and inspection of the school , and 
I lave known sivcral that hare renderwl distm- 
gai«bal a sistanee ti the C3ti<c of r<liicatiou by 
their influence, bv paying fe*^ or buying l>o< ks 
for poor chil Irin, by giving rewards, and in otber 
way* 

1 do not know that I can suggest improvemmta 
It ee<ms to mo that as act our system i* a little 
I above the jv< pU It ought to be so The great 
1 object IQ working it ought to be to educate tlio 
peopio up to it This I bject as, I think, kei t 
won ierfully well In view an 1, a* I have aJrra ly 
sail, I think It IS Icing slowly jerbapr, butsiirely, 
achieved 

3— Id your province is primary instruc- 
tion sought fir by the rosaplc in general, orly 
mrtieular eU«ev only ? l)>on) cla»‘ei ipwially 
holdaloof from it, anl if so, whpr? Are any 
classes practiullv excluded from it, anl if so, 
from wbst raise*? Vhat is the attitude of the 
mftuental ctxsees towanls the cxUnsion of ole- 
m'ntary knowlislgn to every class of ainety’ 

Ant 3— I do not think that the people eatliu 
siastirody scik sfter tslumtion a* a laile, but a 
growing feeling of appnwialioii of it i* manifest- 
ed I do not think tint m this province any 
classes tprcully bold aloof Dhers and other 
outcasies sn? in mvnv places practically excluded 
bcea««n they arc too few tolave*rsrenl fchool*, 
and they lh»ni«elvos accept the social cjimon 
ogaiost their iiitcrcourM* willi other clasrfs Tbu 
ts unavoiJiLlc at present. 

<2«r* 1 — ^To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in Jour provinct ? How far are they a rehc 
of ananci nt village system? Can veu desenbo 
the sulj-cls and cluroetcr of tho inatrnction »*'*’« 
in them, and the Rvstem of discipline in vogue 
hat fees are taken from the scholars? 
what classM arc tho masters of such schwls 
generally rolectcd, and wlat are thcir qudifira- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
tnining or jroviJing masUrs in sueb schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
in ligenous schools can tio turned to CTod aceonnt 
as part of n system of national cdncation, and 
what IS the bcstnu'thod to alopt for tin* purpose? 
Are the nwsters willing to accept State aid, and 
to ecmform to the rttles under vvhicJi such aid is 
given How far has tho grant-in “'d system wn 
extended to in ligonous schoob, and can it bo fur- 
ther extendnl ? 

Ant 4 —Indigenous fihools do not exist to 
any great extent in this province They are 
chioRy found m towns, where they are started 
cither for religious education chiclly, or as profes- 
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eioual ventures These schools follow ^eiy miielt 
the sptem m force in Ooveroment schools they 
are, 83 aTuIe, infenor, but the eystetn of pay- 
ment by results has elfecteil considerable improve- 
ment The masters arc generally willing to 
accept aid and to conform to the conditions on 
which it IS granted I do not think that modi can 
be expected from indigenous «ehoola until cduev 
tion lias taken a firmer bold on the people and 
pupils are more easily obtained Jvothmg that I 
have seen has led me to beheve that our indige- 
nous «diools aro a rolic of an ancient •nllagc 
system In some ca^ they are due to the fad 
that a resident of influence has Tnsh«<l to educate 
his own children, and has been wiling that others 
should ebarc the advantage and the burden of 
keeping a teacher 

Quet 5 — ^^Vhat opinion docs your cipenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and lalue of home 
instruction’ How far is a hoy educated at home ' 
able (o compete on equal terms at cxanunations 
qualifying for the pubhc servico with boys cdu 
cated at school? 

Am 6 — Afy expenenee leach, me to distrust I 
home instruction 1 do not beheve it is as bene- 
ficial as school education, except in mre casc^ 
even in Engbind, and I believa it is less suitable 
for India, where a private teacher more rarely 
has the necessary influence for good over his pupil 
I do know, twwever, a wy Mod specimen of a 
Mativo gentlemaB who was educated at home, hts 
education IS very fair, he bears ft high character, 
but he apologises for the fact of having been 
educated at homo by stating that he was an onlr 
sen, and that bis father liad a weak fear of seoif- 
iBg him away from hoiuv. Hu sons are being 
educated in oar best schools 

Qaet f — How far can the Govommeni depend 
on pnvate effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the pnvate agencies which exist 
lor promoting pnmary instruction ? 

Am 6 — Ido not think Government can at all 
depend ou private effort for the supply of element- 
ary instruction in rural distncts at prc=eot 
, Government can look for aid m discharging its 
ivspoasihditf of supplying primary education 
Aid 13 given m iheae provinces by local subscrip- 
tions, gifts of school hou«e«,&c Dot Government 
cmi only look for md at present it cannot yet 
depend on local effort to do tbs work 

Quff 7 —How far, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rnrai distnetsbe 
advantageously admimsttied by district com- 
mittees or local boards? Whflt arc the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Ant 7 — I am strongly of opinion that, when 
we succeed in getting a good system of local 
boards, they will be a very great help in educa- 
tional adminimstralion Bnt a district committee 
cannot manage district schools It has httle in- 
terest or influence outside the head-quarters town, 
where the schools would be better managed by the 
Municipal committee I also think that the more 
power the local boards and committees hid wiihm 
tins sphere of their influence, the more cfficiaitly 
would they do their work I shonl J be dmiiclincd 
to limit their control, excej t that tbeir schools 
would have to be inspected and their work tested 
by Government inspectors, and that they would 
C«atTil rnTlBce, 


require the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner 
or circle inspectors (as the ca« might be) for the 
appoutment, suspension, or removal of a teacher 
I touod my belief m better work being done when 
the committees are leaS controlled, on work that I 
have seen done by committees of Native gentlemen 
who hare realised that responsibihtyreilJyrests on 
them Zadmit, however, that in the rural distncts 
it may not always be easy to get men fitted for 
this work, or (even if fitted) ready to undertake it 
oa their own account The system may have to 
bo introduced gradually, but I believe it would be 
wdl to adopt a petty bold attitude in the matter 
I believe it is easier to err on the side of timidity 
than of ntshness in respect to this question 

Qifcr S — •‘What clas«cs of schools should, in 
yout opiniou, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for support and mangement? Assoming 
that the provinon of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Mamcipal funds, 
wbat seennty would you suggest again't the 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to make 
sn^cient provision? 

Am 8 — I should be inclined to trust all 
schools withm Slnmcipal limits, except the zilla 
school, to Municipal committtes for support and 
management 1 can think of no other secuntv 
against these committees fatlmg to do their duty 
than the existence of a power on the port of the 
local Govemment to suspend them in case of 
failure I do sot believe it would hare to be 
exercised often Any other securitv tliafc I can 
think of 18 open to the objection that it would 
prevent the growth of a spirit of self rchaneo 

I would except Governmeat ziUa schools, be- 
cao«e they arc not Mtiniapal laetitutions They 
should, I think, he kept mainly m the hands of 
I the Ddneation Department, althoogb efforts should 
I be made to give wth Municipal end district com 
! mittccs some share of interest in their support and 
I administration 

Quet !>— Have you nny'suggeshons to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers m 
primary scbools? ITTrit is the present social 
status of Tillage schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial inllnence among the wll^ers ? Can 
jou suggest measures, other than increase of pay 
for improTiog their po«itioo ? 

Ahs 9 — 1 think the sjstcra at present m force 
for providing primary school teachers is a good 
one It has not yet had a fair trial, for it has 
been impossible to supply raastera educated under 
it to sU pnmary schools, chiefly because of the 
impo»«ibihty of superseding old incumbents 
But the cl^ of masters now obtained is much 
better than that which it succeeds Generally the 
Tillage schoolmaster has a fairly rcspccfahlo posi- 
tioD but he has not as much influence as might 
be desired The two chief means of improving • 
his position would be better training and better 
pay The former i3 being given as fast as pos- 
sible An effort should be made to give the 
latter I do not think much is required all that 
IS noewsvry is that he should have a fair compe- 
tence He should be placed above tlie neces ity 
of htUe meannciscs Some schoolmasters are 
under paid, aud their position cannot be good. I 
do »ot know of any geBcral inetho'I for improving 
the position of vAtige schoolmasters other than 
tho«0 named But if the unit of local self gov- 
enuneiit were a very small area, echoolmasters 
piTOht often find suitable employment as seers- 
40 
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tanea to the little local boards, which wottlJ no 
doubt lacrease their influence 

Quit 10 — ^VThat Bubiects o£ instruction, j£ in- 
troduced. into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the commumty at large, and 
especially to the agncultural classes? Should 
any special means be adopted for making tho in- 
struction m such subjects efficient? 

Jaa 10 — I think that the introduction of 
music, gymnastics, and a little technical instmc 
tion has rendered our primary schools more 
popular and more useful Special means are used 
here for the introduction of these and other at 
tractive elements But I do not think that they 
ought to monopolise attention The main sub- 
jects to be taught are reading writing, and the more 
simple rules of arithmetic The Natives understand 
this as well as we The indigenous schools, as a 
rule, teach simple reading and simple arithmetic 
I do not believe that we can hope to do much that 
is useful itL technical education at our primary 
schools without an espenditnre quite beyond the 
means at our disposal To dabble in tccbnical edu- 
cation would probably only lead to our system 
becoming ndiculous the Natives can teach tbeir 
children their own trades more easily tlian we can 
over the whole country It is possible to bave 
efficient techmeal education at certain centres, and 
that should be aimed at It is, I believe, tmpos 
Bible to bave anything but inefficient technical mu 
cation in our schools generally, and that would be 
a Cleat error As to tho aUractious of music, 
drill gvmnastios, and games, they are easdy m 
trodoced and every effective m popularisii^ the 
lohools Great efforts have been mode m this 
direction in several distncts {eg, Saugor), and 
I am sure that theso efforts have been well 
repaid 

Qn«r if— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your pronneo the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and pornilat ? 

Ant 11 — The vernacularrcci^aisedandtaught 
in our schools is the vernacular of the people Of 
eeuise, in rural places the vernacular of the test 
books IS purer and more accurate than that of the 
illiterate villager it ought to be so I do not 
think that our text-books, as a rule, carry that 
supenonty too far I believe the schools are use 
ful, and as popular as could be reasonably expected 

The only apparent exception to the staieroent 
made above is, that there are no Gondi schoolo 
Bat there is no Gondi Lterature , and the Gonds 
themselves do not seem to wuh to perpetuate 
their own dialect They are far more ready to 
converse with one m Hindi than m Gondi 1 
Lave found them to affect ignorance of Gondi al 
together They appreciate the Hmdi schools as 
much as we can expect 

Qkm 12 — Is the system of payment by 
results suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion 
of eJucat on amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant 12 —1 think toe system of payment by 
results IS pre eminently snitable to the pio 
motion of education by indigenous schools in 
our rural distncts It hiu succeeded wonderfully 
But if the question is the payment of school 
masters in Government schools by lesnlts, then 
the aspect of the matter is quite altered the 
result would be the very opposite Instead of 
thereby secuiing good teaching, the tone of the 
s-rvice would be lowered Government school 


mastcM are kept up to the mark by far more suit- 
able means than making their salary nncertain 

Quti 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary «chools? 

Ant 13 —I have no suggestions to make as to 
the taking of fees at primary schools I think our 
fee rules act very well The only point on which 
I have doubt is the exemption of agriculturists 
from the payment of tho fees paid by other 
classes Thegroundcf the eiempuon is, I believe, 
that tbs school cess is paid bj the former and not 
by the latter It seems to me that tho true way of 
meetmg that state of things is to tax non agricnl- 
tunstsas nearly as possible to an equal degree, 
not to put a barrier in the way of the primary 
education of then children which docs not exist 
for agncultonsts I do not think India is ripe for 
compulsory education , but the next best thing is 
to tax everybody for pnmary education, and then 
give it either gratis or very cheap to all who will 
accept it I speak only of primary education, and 
I think Government is bound to supply that 

Qiks 14— ^ ill you favour the Commission 
with yonr views, nrst, os to how the number of 
primary schools con he increased , and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efli- 
cient? 

Ant 14 —Primary schools are best increased by 
bemg established wherever a fair attendance can 
be secured We are gradually teaching tho mral 
population the value of pnmaryeducatiOD If tbe 
distnet officer is able to feel tbe pulse of his dis 
tnct accurately, he soon knows where be has a 
chance of inducing a reasonable number of children 
to be sent to school A school can then at once 
be established This is the system at present m 
force and pnmary education is extending Tho 
increase m Government primary schools dunug the 
last ten years is very marked It may be hoped 
that, when the haid worked district officer is able 
to get efficient aid from local boards, the progress 
of pnmary edncation will be more rapid As to 
rendering pnmary schools more effiaent, very 
much has been done in recent years, and I cannot 
advise that the lines of work hitherto followed 
should be abandoned 

Quet 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or tninsferri.d to tlie 
management of local bodies, as contemplated m 
paragraph C2 of the despatch of ISo-l, and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why mort 
effect has not bwa given to that provision ? 

Ant 15— I know of no instances in which 
Govemmect educational institutions of the higher 
land have been closed or transferred to the manage- 
ment of local bodies The reasons of this are (a) 
that though Native opinion is much more favour 
j able to education than it was, yet there is not 
generally even now a very hearty desire for it , and 
(i) there has been perhaps too strong a tendency 
to di«trusl popular effort and to rely too exclusively 
on Government action this tendency and its 
resuUs cannot be overeomoj very easily or very 
soon 

Qnet 10 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
uterests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? ‘ 
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Ant Iff —I cannot po>nt to any case la 
I could a»sert that n Government institution co^ 
twj transferred to the management of a pnrste 
body withoat injury lint 1 can point to each a 
(swe 03 tho City Aided School, Nagpur, as showing 
how very efficiently a private body can manage a 
high-claas school when pnt on its mettle 

Qriet 17 — In tho pronneo with which yon «r« 
acqusmted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
Como forward and aid, even more eitcnaivcly than 
heretofore, in the establishm''nt of schools and 
coIl<’gC9 upon tho grant-m aid system? l 

Ant 17 —I see no ground for asserting that I 
such semen to education as Z have indicated shoiild I 
be conGned to Nagpur, and therefore I believe we | 
should find gentlemen elscwlicro qnite ready to aid 
in the establishment of si^oola elsewhere if oppor 
tunity arose • 

Qmi I8,--t£ tha Qftwmmcnt, « any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of yeara from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would he best adapted to stimulate privateelTort in 
the interim, so as to eccure Uw maintcnaacQ of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

18 —1 donht whether any general rule can 
be laid down An officer of tact generally inows 
how “to slimnlito private effort” If tho cur* 
cuiasfanees of tlio locality justified Ooiersmcnt in 
determining to withdraw its support from nay 
lostitutioa and kaving ito maintonanca to private 
effort, probably means ivould be easily found to 
stimnUte that effort I am doubtful, honever, of 
the extstoneo of any institntion in this proi'inct, 
from the support of which Gorerament could at 
present entirely witlidnw 

(lues 10 —Hare yon aay renurLs to offer on 
tlie principles of tho graat>in aid system, or the 
detavU ci its administration? Aro the grants 
adequato in the case of {<*) colLgcs, (4) boys’ 
schools, («) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans 19 — ■Tho principles of our grant in-atd 
system aro in my opinion sound I have not cx 
pi-rienc*, enough to speak definitely of (he details 
of its admmistratiOD Z believe the grantsoro 
wlequato in all the coses mentioned in this ques 
lion 

Qaer .CO— flow far is tho whole educational 
system, as at present administered onoof proctical 
neutrality, * e , ono in which a school or a collcgo 
lias no oui'antago or dmdrantago as regards Gos« 
emment aid and inspcclum from any religious 
principles that arc taught or not taught in it? 

Ahs so — Our system of cdaeation » on (he 
whole, in my ju Igmcnt, one of practical neutrality 
in tho matter of religion 

Q«m si — MTiat classi's principally anil thorn- 
selves of Government or aid ■d schools and colleges 
for the cdocatioa o! iheit ch3d«n? How far is 
tho complaint well founded that the wealthy 
cla^s do not pay enough for such education * 

IV hat is tho rate of fees mi-ablc for higher cdiiea- 
lion in your provioco, and do yon consnUr it ade- 
qcato? 

Ans 5i— Tlio following figures from tho last 
publi^ihial report on education show the cos* of edu- 
cating each pupil m th" lughc-Schoolsanlcoll^es 
of this prm mce — 
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I think that these figures are soma justification 
of the statement that fees are too low, and that tho 
ncU get higher education too cheaply Tho share 
of the total cost horao hy QovemmoiA n too hiph 
I wonld not perhaps adnieato an immediate raising 
of the fees, but I wonld distinctly Lay down tliat 
they should bo raised as soon os possible In £ng- 
land, nc have schoolarshtpa endowed by Govern- 
meat, by corporations or by pnvato liberality 
Some of thevi are bestowed parrly on ground of 
merit, others on the doable ground of ment and 
straitened circumstances This ^rtem ought I** 
introduced more fully in India, and tlicn the fees 
oould be raised, os m £oglaod, so as to cover Ihn 
iixpenso of eduialioa 1 do not think that higher 
I Mueation shonld be supplied gratis by Govern- 
I jnent It should bo pnid for Dworring rtndenti 
' too poor to pay for it, might bo helped, but the 
I ^neral enncipV sbouM be that students should 
jiav for higher education It may be deemed im 
: politic to intrcduco this system Piddcttly, but I am 
strongly of opinion tliat its mttoduction nould 
' tend to produce a stronger and manlier spirit 
among ous educated youths A spmt of mean 
dependence is cocouroged by car present system , 
and tho prevalent error Uial tho acceptance of 
education from Government is a favonr bestowed, 
rifber than a benefit received, K fostered In the 
Edinburgh University, whilo a stod nt, I saw a 
good deal what Scotchmen in straitened circum- 
stances will do for a liberal education Some 
worked hard, and, being able men, took schohnhips 
and to paid their vray Hut Edinburgh Unit ersity 
ts not a cry libcrallj endowed , and many men, al ]c 
cDongh, had to teach in the evening to pay for the 
Iccturcv they attended by day Teaciung eien 
conld not be got by all , and some worked at v an 
ous callings dunug the summer so aa to be able to 
support themselves at college dunng the winter 
Some meo, unable to pay for Ihcir college educa- 
tion bj any of the«w means quietly retnnied to 
their fathers’ farms or to honest trades after tlieir 
jansh Bcliool cduration was over I must say I 
should Ii^ to SCO this state of things m India. I 
knew alad mNagpuc who got a schoUr^hin cf 
JI$ per xaonth,and went to the Deccan College, 
Poona Helcrnnd, ho said, that he could not hve 
Oft hiss than Dll per men'Wira, and ho logged 
B3 a month from me I mode injoiry and 
ftmnd that lus fatlwr could v-'II afford that amount 
But he would not give it, for it was not bn dnty 
to paj fit hw son’s education , it was CoTcm- 
Bic'ivs duty to give it His son accordingly left 
college I heard of a ScoUh jouthwho Cailc'l in 
scholarship eiammation and having no oilier 
nv-,f>s of juying for his collcg* ed Jca*jon, became 



for a tune a mgU policeman, Tfljile Ho attended 
collfiffo by day No doubt tbe difference brtween 
these two cases may be attributed to race cnarac- 
teristics, but I fear our eystem is fostering instead 
of counteracting race weaknesses m India 

Dues 22— Can yon adduce any mahnec of a 
propnetary school or college supported entirely by 
fees 7 , 

dm 23 —I know of no instance of a proprie- 
tary school or college supported entirely by fees in 
the Central Provinces 

Qaes, 23 — Is it m your opinion possible fear a 
non Government institution of the higher order to 
become mfluential and stable when in direct com- 
petition with a similar Goiernment institution? 
If go, under what conditions do yon consider that 
it might become so? 

dm 23 — ^There is no non-Government institu- 
tion of the higher order in direct competition with 
a similar Government institution in the Central 
Provinces, except in Seoni, where the mrcum 
stances do not give mo material for answering this 
question 

Quei 2i — ^Ta the cause of higher education in 
your provmee injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion, and if BO, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

24 —The cause of higher education is not 
injured by unhealthy competition in the Central 
Provinces 

Qmi 25— Do educated Natives in your provmee 
readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans 25 —Educated Natives do not very readily 
find remunerative employment m the Central Pro- 
vinces, as IS shown by the number of applicahona 
we receive for any triBiog appointment from Kds 
odnoated up to the higher standards, vir, matri- 
culated students, lads who bavo passed the FA 
examination, and even graduates 

Qvis 25— Is the initructioa imparted m 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

dm 26 — I think that the edacsitMiu. wayaited 
m our secondaiy schools is, on the whole, useful 
and practical I doubt the utility of the English 
education imparted m Anglo-vernacular town 
schools to boj^ who do not go further , and I have 
seen with pleasure the reduction of One or two of 
these schools But, at the same time, they must, 
Z suppose, be kept up id certain places as feeders to 
the zilla school 

Quet 27 — Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the DuteanceSvamuia- 
tion of the Umversity ? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

dm 27 —I think there is no doubt that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is very greatly 
directed to the entrance examination of the Uni 
i^rsity ButIhardly«cehowthisistobe avmded 
The practical value of the education wonld not 
be impaired by tbis circumstance, if the entrance 
examination were as practical as possible I thinl 
there is room for some improvement in this re- 
spect. 

Qeet 23 — Do you think that the number of 
pupus la secondary schools who present tbcmselies 


for thetlmversity Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requuementa of the 
country ? If j ou think so, what do you regard as 
Iho causes of this state of things, and what reme- 
dies would you suggest ? 

Am. 28 — ^1 am inclined to think that the num- 
ber of pupils who present themselves for the Uni- 
versity entrance examination is unduly largo when 
compared with the general educational position of 
the people I attnbute this to secondary educa- 
tion being too cheap I do not like to hazard an 
opinion as to the possible “requirements of the 
country," if primary education were more ex- 
tended 

^if« 29 — hat system prevails m your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships , and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
betueen Government and aided schools ? 

dm 29 — I have nothing mote to say on the 
subject of scholarships than I have said above 
Queg 80 —Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant m aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other hodiLS , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

dm. 30 — Municipal support la extended to 
grant in aid schools, whether belonging to hlis- 
sionary or other bodies I see no reason to believe 
that it will not be permanent 

Qteg 31— Does the University cumeulnm 
afford a sulEcicst training forteachersin secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

dH4 31 —I think that the University cumcn- 
lorn affords a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, when it is fully followed But 
the Normal schools qualify men for efficient work 
in the lower classes of schools much more cheaply 
and qmckly 

(^Ht$ 52— "Wlmt IS the grstem of school in- 
spection pursued in your Provmee? In what 
respect » it cyiahle of improvement ? 

dm 32—1 have no suggestions to make'fot 
impro\tag the system of scho^ ua'jRiiittna 

Quet S3 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency lu the work of 
inspection and examination? 

dm 33 —I should say that if the co-operation 
of Native gentlemen in the support and control of 
schools (through local boards) were secured, they 
would also aid in inspection Aid is already 
secured through the appointment of school commit- 
tees, many of the members of which do good 
worlc m this way. 

Qve* 34 — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Am 31— The text books are being revised and 
bavo much improved They are fairly suitable 
Mr Browning, as Chairman of the Text-bdok 
Committee, not lost any time m effecting 
needed reforms 

Q«» 35 — Are the present arrangements of 
the Education'll Department in regard to esamma- 
tions or text hooks, or in any other way, such as 
uuDCcesranly interfere mth the free development 
of pnvatc iDstitutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to ^ecL the development of natural character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? ' 
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jins So—J am not anaro that Uie amngf^ 
ments oE lUc L lucation Department la regard to 
examinations or text boohs interfere with the 
development of pm-ate loetitntions or of natmal 
character or vitb the productun of a useful Ter 
nacular hteratnre 

Qitcs 36 — In a complete pcheme of edneatwn 
for India, what parts can, in 3-our opinion, K 
most effectively taken by the State and bj other 
agencie-*’ 

Am 36 — I hardly feel equal to dealinw with 
Ibis question 

<2««! 5r.— ^Vllat effect do you think the with- ' 
dnsval of Goiemment to a large extent from the 
direct iramgement of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and tlie growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Am 37 —The withdrawal of tjovemincnt 
from the direct management of fchool«, m favour 
of local LoanU and municipal committees oi^ht 
to have no permanent evil effect on the spread of 
education, and would undoubtedly conduce to the 
growth of a spint of self reliacce 

Q«« SS— In the ment of the Oovemment 
withdrawing to a la^e extent from the direct 
management of schools or collies, do you appre ■ 
hend tliat the standant of instruction in any cli«s ' 
of uisbtutiOQS would deteriorate ? If you think 
60, what measures would yon suggest m order to 
prevent this result? 

Am 38 —I do not apprehend that it woold Ivad 
to deterioration in the etandard of instruction, 
provided that inspections were still done by Gov- 
ernment 

If these lost two que«tions refer to Government 
withdrawing froea colieges in faveui of private 
bodies, I think the tanr/tieferesultsmight Mvery 
disastrous in most cases at prevent, and might lie 
tooreot less evil in all, but, if it were possible 
cantiou«ly and gradoally to introduce Ui^ measure, 

1 beheie it nould be of lety great utility m 
developing national character To encourage 
pnnte enterprise in this direction would be an 
excellent worL 

Ques Sd— Does deSnite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Gorerntnent colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

Alts 30 — Definite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral canduct occupies no special 
place in tlie course of m'truction of Goveroment 
schools and colleges, so far as I am aware It w 
found in the text books here and there I do not 
think we can look for much real work in this way, 
except from masters of high character the whole 
tlung depends on the character of the masters 
Me tmd some good masters (European, and, I am 
afraid I must say, more rarely Native) who*® 
schools reflect their high character But, 8> a 
rule, the only moral K^son taoght u a certain 
mexsnrc of di-cipline, which i« m itself a lalna- 
blc, but hanllv compkte, moral training For my 
own part, I do not belieie that moral instruction 
can be folly imparted witbont religious teaching, 
and it is a nocrul n >«. «ity that excludes religion 
from Goitrnment schools, while so little provision 
IS made for tcxching it at home. I think the 
negative teaching of lur 'cliools is hurtful to the 
tone of national tnou^l t , and I li3\p oft^ found 
Natnes educated in mission colleges, even when 

frorlce^ 


■ they dung to their eld faith, with a higher moral 
' tone than boys educated m our Government insti- 
tutions iisnallv have That n, due to two causes 
firstly, that they have been trametl by high toned 
religions men, and secondly, tliat they liave been 
trained bj well-educated Enropeanv of high moral 
tone As ourNatno ma«ters improve in moral 
tone, our schools willimproie, andldcemitof 
very high importance to have men of high moral 
character in our colleges and Normal schools where 
masters arc trained 

Qms 40 — -Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colkgcs in jourpronne?? Have you any sug 
gestioDs to make on the subject’ 

Ant 40 — In many of out schools, dull and 
gjinnashcs form part of the curriculum The 
description given m the last pnblishcd Education 
lUport (18S0 '*!) for the Central Province^, in 
pirugniph 70, of the drill and gymnastics at the 
Kamptco School, is very interesting * 

Q,ues 41 — la there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its cliaracter? 

Ant 41 — There are SIX indigenous schools tor 
girls in this pronuce, I beiieie, four of which are 
m tbo town of Saugor Tlic e four are under the 
maDjgemeDt of the Hit Sabha, a society of 
Natiie gentlemen, who do not a little real^ood 
work in aid of education and oilier beneficent 
objects These schools are very fairly good of 
their kind, but they can hardly be regarded as 
indigenous in the true sense of the tom 


I Q«f j 42 — M bat progress has beon made by 

' the Department in inshtuting schools for girls, 
and wlmt L> the character of the lostmetion im- 
parted in them? Mhat improicments can you 
suggest f 

Ant 42 — Progress in instituting girls’ schools 
iselow The dillivnltii.s and obsta^es are great, 
but liave in two or three ca«es been wondertuUy 
overcome In one or two schools the girl, are at 
least as weff forward as the boys of the same 
standing at ordinary primary schools The in 
straction imparted is reading, writing, arithmetic, 
einging and sewing Tlie Kurai (Saugor district), 
Seoni, and BhancLuu girls’ schools are quite a 
pleasure to visit 

Qw«t 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the «ubjcct of mixed schools? 

Am 43 — I tliink mixed schools utterly nnsuit- 
able for the most parts of India Tliey would 
never ^ popular Jiere But in the Sambalpur 
distnet, hoya and girls us'-d to attend the same 
schools, ami the apparent result vns that the 
girls were neglected I do not know whether 
there are etil mixed schools there the people did 
not eeem to olg^t to them four jears ago 


Q^et 44 — TVliat is the best method of proi id- 
ing icvdicrs for gitU ? 

Am 4l — I think the best plan for obtaining 
teachers for girls’ schools IS thatfolloueil now in 
this province, et » educating a man and bis infe 
to teach the boj-»’ and girls’ schools of a village 
I have not heard of any other plan so likely to 
meet Native prejudice 


Qnet 4’> — Vre the grants to girls schools 
larger in amonnt and given on le*3 onerous terms 
than those to boj s' schools, aud is the distinction 
sufiic^oUy marked ? 
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for a tune a luglit policeman, ivliili, te attended 
collc'-n by day No doubt the difference between 
tbc«°two cases maybe attributed to race chntac 
tertetica, but 1 fear our Bjetem is fostering instead 
of counteracting race weaknesses m India 

Ques 22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary sebool or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Jnt 22 —I know of no instance or a propne* 
tary school or college supported entirely by fees m 
the Central Provinces 

Qiiet 23 — la it in your opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when m direct com 
]>etition with a similar Government institution? 
If so, under what conditions do you consider that 
It might become so ? 

Am 23 — There is no non Government institn 
tion of the higher order m direct competition with 
a similar Government institution in the Central 
Provinces, escept in Seoni, where the circum 
stances do not give me material for answering this 
question 

Quet 24 — la the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy eompcti 
tion, and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Am 24 —The cause of higher education is not 
injured by unhealthy competition m the Central 
Provinces 

Ques 25 —Do educated Natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ? 

Am 23 —Educated Natives do not very readily 
find remunerative employmeut m the Central Pro 
Vinces, as is ehown by the number of applications 
we receive for any tntiiog appointment from lads 
educated un to the higher standards, rra , ma n 
culated students, lads who have passed the F A 
examination, and even graduates 

CwM 55— le the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue thcit studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

Am 2b — ^1 Hunk that 

in Ofir eecondary schools is, on the whole, useful 
and practical I donbt the utility of the English 
education imparted la Anglo vernacular town 
schools to hoye who do not go fuither , and I have 
seen with pleasure the reduction of dne or (wo of 
these schools But, at the same time, they must, 
I suppose, be kept up in certain places as feeders to 
the zdla school 

Ques 27 —Do you think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachera and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Ex^ina- 
tion of the University ? If so, are yon of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical valne 
of the education in secondary schools for tbe re- 
quirements of ordinary life ? 

Am 27—1 think there is no doubt that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is very greatly 
directed to the entrance examination of the Uni- 
jrarsity But I hardly see how this is to be avoided 
pia practical value of the education would not 
be unpaired by tlus citcumstauce, if Hie entrance 
eraminalion were as practical as pocsibU I think 
there la room for some improvement in tlus re- 
spect 

Ques 23 — Do you think that the number c£ 
pupils in secondary schools who present ttemselves 


for thcUmversity Entrance Examination is unduly 
large wlien compared with the requirements of the 
comity? 1! you think so, what do yon regard as 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme- 
dies would you suggest ? 

Atu. 28 — I am inclined to think that the num- 
ber of pupils who present themselves for the Uni- 
versity entrance examination is unduly large when 
compared with the general educational position of 
the people I attribute this to secondary educa- 
tion being too cheap I do not bkc to hazard an 
opinion as to the possible “requirements of the 
country,” if primary education were more ex- 
tended 

Quel 29 — What system prevails m your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any temarks to mal e on the subject ? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ant 29 — I have nothing more to say on the 
enbjcct of scholarships than I have said above 

Quet SO — Is Mumeipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-in aid schools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Am SO— Municipal support is extended to 
grant in aid schools, whether belonging to hlis 
tionaiy or other bodies I sec no reason to believe 
that It will not he permanent 

Qiet 31— Does the University curnculum 
afford a suificicDt training for teachers in secondary 
schools or ore special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ant 31 —I think that the University cumcn- 
lum affords a sufficient training for teachers in 
secondary schools, when it is fully followed But 
the Normal schools qualify men for efficient work 
m the lower classes of schools much more cheaply 
and quickly 

Qiet 52— What is the mtem of school in 
spection pursued in your Provinee ? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ant 32— \ have no suggestions to make'for 
jueywowAa tbe nf jirinid 

Quet 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
securioC efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
iBspection aud examination? 

Ant 33 — I ehould say that if tlie co-operation 
oE Native gentlemen m the support and control of 
schools (through local boards) were secured, they 
would also aid m inspection Aid » sdready 
Bccured through the appointment of school commit- 
tees many of the members of which do good 
work in this way. 

Quit 34 — How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Ant 3-<— -The text Looks are being revised and 
have much improved They are fairly suitable 
Mr Browning, as Chairman of the Text-book 
Committee, has not lost any time in effecting 
needed reforms 

35— Are the present arrangements of 
the Educational Department in regard to examina 
boos or text hooks, or in any other way, such as 
unneccsranly interfere uuth the free development 
of pnvate institutions ? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natural character and 
abthw, or to inteileie with the production of a 
I useful vernacular literature? * 
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l«» well m jny judgment to cloco the GoTerntnent 
Eilh fchool &a ^ocia as jw-aible Let it lift &scer> 
buaed that tlio mission school has a fair project 
of being j^rmanent, that it will submit lo in- 
spection, and coatinut toEuppl/an excellent cdu 
cation, nnd I can see no soond reason for spcnibng 
GoTcmment money m the support of a nval m- 
sbtntion Tlio mission schoollias at present two 
European teachers nnd an excclhnt Nativeieochcr, 
besides tlie subonlinato staff It is well attended, 
popular, and succcssfnl Our funds, which thcro is 
e\ cry reason to spend with stnet economy, vrould 
bo better spent in spreading cdncation cbewliero 
than m supporbng a school for higher education 
here. 

Jfy flew on the subject raised in this and the 
CSth qucation us, then, bnefly this Government 
13 bound to supply pnmary education, and it 
IS not relieved of its obligation by the existence 
of a school to which the people object on 
rcbgious grounds. But Govemtoent is not bound 
to supply higher educution, and althongU it is 
justified in doing so to a certain extent m tbo 
ab*=cnce of pnvato enterprise, *ik is not justified 
in spending money in this worl. where another 
agency exists for doing it well, even though a 
section of the commpmty may objuct to that 
agency on religious grounds 

Quel 60— Is there any foundation for tho 
statement that ofUccfs of tho Educatiou IKpart* 
ment taXo too exclusivo an interest lu high 
education? ^Vould bonedcul results be obtained 
iQ introducing into tbo Bepartment more men of 
pmetical treining in tho art of teaching and 
school management ? 

6(>— Myaetjuaiotance with the work of 
educational ofOccra in this provtoco enables roe to 
say oonGdeatly that they do not take too exclusive 
as interest in higher edacaltou 

Qiei Tstho system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force la your promco ? Ifso, plcaso 
state bow it works 

Jai SI —The system of pupil teachers and 
monitors is m force lu this provioce, and works 
well 

Quei. 6?— Is there any tendency to raise 
primary into secondary schools unoeccssarily or 
prematurely ? Should^easures bo taken to cnecL 
such a tendi-n^ ? If so, what measures ? 

Jnt 5S — I do not think that a tendency has 
b<>en shown of late years to raise primary into 
secondary schools uunccesanly or prematurely 

Qaes 55— Should tho rate of fees id any class 
of schools or colleges very according to tho means 
of the parents or guanluns of the pupils? 

Jtts 55 —I am opposed to tho rate of fees in 
any claes of schools or colleges varying according 
to the position or means of the parents or gnardi 
ans*o£ the pupils But, as I have already indi- 
cated, I am of course in favoor of help being ex 
tended to parents or guardians in certain cases bo 
M to enabh, them to pay the fees that may be 
fixed 

Qvet 6-f— Has tho demand for high educa 
tion in your province reached such a «ta« as to 
emke the profession of tcachmg a profitahTo one? 
Have schools been opened by men of g od peai- 
tioii as a means of maintaining themselves ? 

Alts 5J — I do not think tMt the profcseion of | 
teaching would be a profitaMe ono in this pro ; 
Tincc, nor do I know of any schools being opened | 


by men of good position as a means of mamtain- 
themselves 

I do not think that I have anything worth 
nxwnlmg to eay on Questions 55, 66, 67, 58. 
and 59 

Qug* CO —Docs a strict interpretation of tho 

S nuciple of religious neutrality requu-c the with 
(anal of the Government from the direct man- 
agement of colleges and schools? 

Jm C0—J£ it were possible forme to con- 
ceive that a strict interpretation of tho principle 
of religious neutrality required tho withdrawal of 
Government from the direct management of all 
schools and college*, I shahid at once uhaudoa 
tliat prtnciiilc as strictly interpreted, bat I Lave 
already indicated that, in my judgment, Govern 
ment ought not to maintain an institution of 
tho higher class in opposition to an existing in- 
stitution, the only objection to which is a religious 
one # 

Qtfes Cl —Do you think that the institution of* 

I University professorships would liave an im- 
portant effect in impioviiig the quality of high 
education ? 

Jm Cl —I am in favour of the institution of 
University profes«orghipe, in addition to ordinary 
college methods , but I am doubtful whether wo 
have tho material in India for making them really 
' euecci>$tul, or enabling them to exercise a really 
important influenco on the quality of high edu- 
cation 

Ques C5 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to cla<ts should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations ex- 
tending over the entire province ? In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable tliat ccch promotions bo 
kft to the school authorities? 

Ant 62— 1 do not think that promotions 
from class to class should depend on the results of 
publio examioations extending o\*ct tho entire pro- 
vince They should largely depend ou general 
mteihgeocc, and therefore on urd voet examma- 
tioos 

(lues C3 —Arc there any arrangements be- 
tween tbo colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent bojs who are expelled from one institu- 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being re- 
ceived into another? "WTiat are tba amagements 
which you would suggest? 

Am 63 — I think that the head master of every 
Bchool recciviDg aid from, or mamtamed by, 
OovenuncDl, should becompcBedto a^ure himself 
of the past history of any boy who has appar- 
ently b«n already under instruction and who 
docs not bnng a certiBcate from the head master 
of the school ho last attended, before enroUmg 
him as a pupil And tho head master of such a 
school should be compelled to grant a certificate 
to every boy volantanlf and properly Icavinghis 
school for another No master of any such 
school should ho allowed, without the previon* 
sanction of tho circle inspector, to receive a boj 
who has been expelled from, or improperly left, 
another school I have seen cases in which di=ci 
plino has lieen very much interfered with from 
the neglect of such precautions but I am not 
awaro of tho present rules ^if any) on the subject 
Quet W— In the event of the Government with- 
drawing &xim the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, do you think it desirable 
that it should retain under direct management one 
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A 5 —I thmt: the promotion from echool to 
school should depend on a general exanuoatios 
tVithm the school, promotions from class to olagg 
ought to be left to those who haTe the control of 
the school. 

TEE Pkesidevt. 

Q 1 —With reference to your answer 8, may 
we talc it that you think Momcipal committees 
and district boar^ should have the mmncial control 
snd the financial responsibibty in local school 
circles? 

A i —I think so Thia shwdd, bfe sA. 

Q. 2 —Would you then restrict the function of 
the Education department m such schools to the 
work of inspection, or what duties would you 
s'sign to the Department ? 

A. 2 — T would give theDepartmentthe task of 
inspection, the appomtment of mastere, and Ibcir 
dismissals, to the extent, at any rate, of a power 
of veto on dimu^Is by the local board I donot 
think the system of giving the Department the ' 
power of appointment and dismisoal of masters 
under local boards is a sound one m pnneiple or 
that it should be permanently continc^ I sng* 
gest it for tbe present, l>ecao«e our supply of 
masters depends on the Education Deportment, 
and the onality of that supply would be affected 
injuriously by any feeling of uncertamty which 
the masters might have under local boards 

Q d.— A proposal has been made to tbe Com* 
mission to increase the emolomcnts and status of 
Tillago schoolmasters by making them the village 
postmasters, allowing them a hou«e or small grant 
of an acre or two of land, and permitting them to 
sit on a choir in the presence of the tohsl^ 

ill you favour as with your news regarding 
these sagg^tions? 

A 3 IS not uncommon in the Central Pro- 
vinces to have the schoolmasters also the post* 
moeters They sell forest licenses Th^ ore 
sometimes secretaries to Municipal comnuticcs 
I sm certain that they do not pmorm their own 
duties the wor«e for the<e small additional employ^ 
ments I think that the giving of a small grant 
of land might increase the position of the school' 
masters la a much lai^r measure than the mere 


xnosOT value of the croft I would not allow a 
schoolmaster, as such, to claim a chiur la the pre. 
seno* of the tahsildar But I should like to add 
that the position of the village schoolmaster here 
IS a respectable one m bis little community It is 
£ir superior to the village watchman Thosehool- 
mastec can make hu owuposition, and often makes 
it a very good one. 

Q, 4— With reference to your answer 12, a 
I Bi^gesiion baa been froquently made to tbe Com- 
I mission, to pay indigenous schoolmasters on a 
! mixed system , partly by a small minimam allow- 
. a&c& of 5L1 to 114 a month, asA pavtly by a 
capitahoa grant on the pnpils, regulated by their 
I standard of proficiemy as ascertained by examina- 
tion 

A d.— In the Central Provinces the fixed pay 
is practically given by private fees, or by the indi- 
genons teacher's allowance os zerdindan munshi or 
ID some other capacity. The Government allow- 
ance here practically amounts to an increase to his 
smaller fixed income I do not think that indi- 
genous education in the Central Provinces would 
be improved by the Government giving up the 
principle of payment by results. 

Q 6 — Do you think that the sons of non agn- 
colturists should be educated, even partly, at the 
co«t of a village cess levied from the agricul- 
turalists ? Does, this question arise in the Central 
Provinces? 

A B —I would admit agncnltnnsts and son- 
agncultniistB on exactly the same terms into the 
pnma^ schools But I would take measures that 
both agneulhmsts and non-agncultunsts fairly 
contnbttte by taxation to the maintenance of 
those schoob 

^ Doyonregrettheabsenceof anycoUege 

ID tl^ Central Provinces which would be capable 
of carrying on the education of the youth from 
the Fust Arts to the B A and M A rtandards, so 
that the boys rmcht not be forced to seek college 
instruction in o*her provinces, os at present ? 

A \es 1 think the system of education 

la the Central Provinces is qmte broad enough to 
support a college education on the top of it, as an 
insutution wi thin our own temtones The addi- 
tional expense would be very inconsiderable 


Evidence of AIb Eluott, Sapertnlendent, Male l^ormat School, Jubbulpore 


Quet 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province yonr 
eipenencs has been gained 
Ans 1 — I bave omu employed in the«o IVo- 
vinces for the past 18 years, as head master of 
the Bishop's School, Nagpur , as Ist ossutant aod 
bead master of the Jubbulpore high school, as 
supenntendent of the Male Normal School, Jnb- 
bnlporc, and as inspectorof school*. Eastern Circle 
I have Utely retuniedfronia 15 months' visit io 
England, where, m company with several inspectors 
of schools, 1 viated many primary schools in 
I^ndon and the country, and made my*elf 
thoroughly acquainted with the system of pnmaiy 
education as it now exists there 

Qbm 5— Do yon think that in ytrar proviBce 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sesund basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements cf the eommunit) ? Can 
you suggest anj improvements in the system of 
administration, or m ^e cout'C of mstructioo ? 

Cot;,! rntbn,. 


A»t 2 — I do not consider that the system of 
Government primary education has hren placed 
on a Goumi basis, neither do 1 think the present 
^tem capable of development up to the require- 
ments of the community 1 will endeavour to 
show what grounds 1 have for forming this 
opinion Scattered over the IS zillas into which 
these provinces are divided, are 800 village and 
town schools Most of the former contain four 
classes, the latter five These are supported by 
funds denved from the two per cent. cc*3 levied on 
the htnd and a grant from the local Government. 
The cumeolum and the sthool books in nse I 
think exceedingly well smted to the wants of the 
schools The masters are trained and certificated 
men from the three Nonnal ecliools at Jubbulpore, 
Nagpur, and Raipur A fewfor the Unju ftmools 
of Sambalpup are trained in the clla school of 
Samlolpar and the vernacniar town school of 
Buigarh The niy of tie viHage schoolmasters 
ranges from to IBO These schools m 
each are under the management cf tho 
51 
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college m pronnee as a mo^cl to other 
co\l^?3, and \t so, 'inder wUat limitations or 
conditions’ 

jng Cf — I do not qnite see the ntilitj of ft 
model collp^ 

Quet 65 —How far do you consider it neces- 
sary for Luropcan professors to Le employed »n 
colleges educating up to the B A standard ? 

dm 65 — European professors should be em- 
ployed m colleges pretty frecK at J resent I see 
no reason why a European sliould be emplojcd, 
unless be « ft better man iUan lus Native nval 
But there are certain subjects which, my «i>pn- 
enca loads mo to believe, Europeans are asjet 
better qualified to teach than Natives Arid 1 
think that the moral tone of Eurojican is biglior 
than that of Native education I have heard 
many Native gentlemen say so, and six:^ with 
grattiul revereRio of some of their old European 
professors I do not tliinl the imtwrtauce of i 
moral tone can be overestimated, aud, altkougli 
I have known Native gentlemen of tbe highest 
and purest tone, jet I am of opiuion that it m 
still easier to get worthy European professors, 
and until this condition of tbmj^ u altemi, 
bigbet education should be ebieSj \n tbe bands of 
Europeans 

Q«« <75— Arc Entopean. professors eoiploje<l 
or likely to bo cmploytu in colleges under Native 
management? 

dnt CC— I judge tbit Enropcan professors 
would be employed m colleges under Native man 
agement, because 1 find Native pnnccs ftnd cen 
tlemcn employing them as tutors to their children 

Qves C7 —Are the circumstances of any cb<s 
of tbe population m your province tbe 

Sfubamniadans) such as to require csceptional 
treatment in the matter of Euglisli education? 
To wbat are these circumstanocs due, aud bow far 
have they been provided for? 

dm 67 —I do not think that any cUvs of the 
population of this proviacc requires exceptional 
treatment m the matter of English education 
The diffiei^tves met with tegaidmg Muhauiisad 
BDs elsewhere do not I think exist here 

Quet CS —How far wonld Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing schiol 
or college, id places where any class of tbe po 
puktion objects to attend the only stternativc 
institution on Uie ground of its rchgiou* teach 
ing? 

Am CS— I have included mj answer to this 
question in my answer to the 49tli 

Q««» CQ —Can schools and coll^;c« nudev 
Native management compete successfully with 
correspondmg institutions under Europian man- 
agemeut? 

Am C9 — Tlie position of the City Aided School 
in Nagiur is an instance of a echool under 
Native management holding its own with one 
under European management (tbe Free Churdi 
Mission School) 

Quet rO —Are the conditions ou which gnnts- 
m aid are given in j our province more onerous and 
compbeated than neces'arj? 

Ant 75— The conditions on which grants-in- 
aidare given in this provmee are not, in my 


jadgmeot, more onerous imd complicated than 
nc«*«saiy 

I?y JIb BnOWNlVG. 

Q 1 — Va-s not tbe boy mcntionod m jourSUt 
answer A religious mendicant or Lhihshuk ? 

A J— ^es 

Q S — ^Mjgbt not tbe idea tbe religious mendi- 
cant bad tliat bis should not pay for bis eon's edu- 
cation have &n<i-u ffoin the fact ibat as a hluk- 
shuk he thought that free education of hts son 
wonU ho a religious merit? 

A 3 — No, that was not the ground, tbe 
ground was that Oovernment should give it 

<2 3 — In order tliat Government might ac- 
quire religious ment’ 

J 3 — In onlcr that the boy might he educated 

By THE Eev W. R Blaceeti. 

Q 1 — \ou would not (answer 8) pbcc rilla 
echoats under Xtuiru-iiwl committees for supjiort 
onJ management \\ onld you give to tho«c com- 
mittees the potter of ginng or refunng support to 
aided schools’ • 

4 J —1 would not make the grant from pro- 
vincial revenues to aided schools dependent on tbe 
will of tbe Mnnicqvility Tlio attitude of the 
Muma|nhty may bo hostile to a school which it 
docs not nsiier-tand and with which it Im nothing 
to do The mi«sion school at Nagpur roar he 
taken as an instance Tltc principle is that sciiools 
which ato wot Municipal institutions should not 
he subject to the will of the Municipality 

<2 From jour/ignres m your answer SI, I 
infer that Uw an rage amount of fees paid by 
each student m thn Jubbulpore High School is 1118 
pci ftwwuvB, ov ftliout IXlw mewth Da yea 
consider thu os much as ought to be paid by the 
class of students who attend that school? 

A, 3 — No, I do not 

Q 3— Do you think tbat boys who cannot 
ftfiotd to pay more than this are proper subjects 
for higher education to besnppliedby Government, 
excepting of course th^ boys whose talents 
enable them to obtain echo) irsbips? 

A 3—1 do not think BcLolar«hips sbonld he 
entirely dependent on talent I do not think tbat 
Oovernment ought to pay the cost of higher edu- 
cation for boys who cannot afford to pay more than 
this for themselves, excepting, of course, special 
cases which would bo met by scholarships 

Q d— Would you kindly state your reasons 
for opposing the rate of fees varying according to 
tbe portion or means of the parents or guardians 
of the pupils? (Answer 53 ) 

A 4 — I tljink that in schools ■where Govern- 
ment is bound to give education, it ought to be 
given so cheaply as to make it generally available, 
and tbe cost ought to be met by general taxation, 
not by special taxation of those who avail tbem> 
selves of it And in the ease of higher education 
I think the cost ought to be met by the fees 

Q 6 — \ on think that promotions from class to 
dass shmld not depend on public examiuations 
e>stett4iag over the whole prov loce Do y ou main 
that they should be left, in many cases at least, to 
the discRtion of the anlhonties of the school ? 
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A. 0 — I tiunk tte ptomohon from eckocl to 
school shogld depend on a g;enenil examinnlioD 
'Within the school, promotions from class to cKng 
ought to he left to those who baTe the control c£ 
the school. 

Bn TiiE Pbesidevt 

Q 1 — With reference to your 'inswer 8, may 
we talc it that yon think Municipal committed 
and district boards should har^ the financial control 
and the financial recponsihility in local school 
circles ? 

A i —I think so This should he aimed at. 

Q S —.Would you then restnet the function of 
the Education !Di.partment in such schools to the 
work of inspection , or what duties would you 
assign to the Department ? 

A 2 — *T would give the Department the task of 
inspection, the appointment oi masters, and their 
dismissals, to the extent, at any rote, of a power 
of veto on dismissals by the local boaid I donot 
think the system of giving the Department the 
power of appointment and disnussM of masters 
under local boards is a sound one m prmctple or I 
that it «hould be permanently continn^ 1 sag 
gest it for the present, because our enpply of 
masters depends on the Edncation Department 
and the quality of that supply would be affected 
ujjnnoualy by any feeling of oncertamty which 
the masters m^bt have under local boards 

Q 3 —A proposal has been made to the Com 
mission to increase the emoliusents and status of 
vtHage schoolmasters by makuig them the Tillage 
postmastets, allowing them a house or small gmnt 
of an acre or two of land and permitting them to 
nt on a chair in the presence of the tahsildar 
■Will you favour ns with yoat news regarding 
these sn^estions ? 

A d— It u not nnoommon in the Central Pnv 
Tinces to have the schoolmasters also the post* | 
infers They sell forest licenses. They are 
sometimes secretaries to Municipal committees . 
I am certain that they do not perform their own | 
duties &e worse lor these sturdy Mditiona^ employ* 
ments I think that the giving of a small grant 
of land might increase the position of the swool* 
toasters in a much larger measure than the mete 


I money value of the croft I would not allow a 
I schoolmaster, as such, to claim a chair in the pre. 
senec of the tahsildsj But I should like to add 
that the po<sitiott of the village schoolmaster here 
IS a respartable one m his little community It is 
far snpenor to the village watchman. The school 
master can make his own position, and often makes 
it a very good one 

Q d— With reference to your answer 12, a 
suggestion has been fitqnently made to the Com 
mission, to pay indigenous schoolmasters on a 
mixed ^stem , partly by a small mmimum allow* 
ancft cf B.1 to month, and partly by a 

capitation grant on the pupils, regulated by their 
standard of proficiency as ascertained by PTamm^ 
tion. 

A 4 —In the Ceutral Provinces the fixed pay 
IS practically given by private fees, or by the indi* 
genons teacher's allowance as zexdindan munshi or 
la ^me other capacity The Government allow, 
ance here practically amounts to an increase to his 
smaller fixed income I do not tbmt that indi- 
genons education m the Central Provinces would 
be unproved by the Government giving np the 
pnoaple of payment by remits. 

(2 5 —Do you think that the sons of non agn 
coltunsts should bo educated, even partly, at the 
co«t of a village cess levied from the agricul 
tniabsts? Does, tbisqnestion ansein the &ntral 
IVovinces? 

A ff— I would admit agncnltnnsts and non 
i^caltnnsts on exacUy the same terms into the 
prmujy schools But I wonld take measures t^t 
Mth agncoltunsts and aon-^gncnltnruts fairly 
contnlmte by taxation to the maintenance of 
those schools. 

Q ff— Doyonregrettheabseneeof anyeoUeM 
in the Central Provinere which would he capable 
of carrying on the edncation of the youth from 
the First Arts to the B A. and 2f A smndards, so 
that tiie boys might not be forced to seek college 
instractiOD m o*her proviiice« as at present? 

j $~\es, I think the system of education 
m tbs CviArak ProviMsea w brosji vunugb to 

safport a college education on the top of it, as an 
inshtution within ear own temtones The addi 
tional expense would be very inconsiderable 


Bvidence of Afii Etuorr, Sun^nntendentt 2ldte Normal School, Juhlmlpore 


Quet 1 —Please state what opportnnities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and in what province your 
espienence has been gamed. 

Ant 1 — I have bren employed m the«o Pr>- 
Tifices for the past 18 years as bead roaster of 
the Bishop 8 School Nagpur , as 1st assistant and 
head master of the Jnbbnlporc high vchool, as 
superintendent of the Male Normal School, Jub. 
bidpore, and as inspector of school3,Ea»tem Circle 
I have lately returned from a 15 months' visit to 
England, where, m company with several inspectors 
of schools, I visited many pnmary schooU in 
London and the country, and made mj^lf 
thoroughly acquainted with the system of pnmary 
education as it now eii=U there 

Qbm P— Do yon think that m your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sound basi“, and is capable of development 
op to the requirements of the commnmty ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in tlie svstem of 
administration, or in the coui'c of instructKKi 7 
C«stnl Fnilsoct. 


An$ 2 — I do not consider that the system of 
Government pnmary education has bren placed 
Qa a sound baa® neither do I think the present 
syetem capable of development up to the require 
mentsof the community I endeavour to 
show what grounds I have for fonning th s 
opinion Scattered over the 18 sdlas into which 
these provinces arc divided, are 800 village an 1 
town schools Most of the former contain four 
clas^, the latter five These are supported by 
funds derived from the two cent, cess levied on 
the land and a grant from the local Government. 
The cnmenlnm and the school books in use I 
itiinlr exceedingly well suited to the wants of the 
schools. The jnartezs are trained and certificated 
men from the three Normal schools at Jubbulpore, 
Nagpur, and ^ipor A fewfor the Unya schools 
of Samhalpnr are trained in the ziUa school of 
Sambalpur and the vernacnlar town school of 
Burgarh The pay cf the village schoolmasteni 
from fis to 1120 These schools m 
each g'lla are under the management of the 
ol 
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They are not a relic of any ancient villain 
ey^teni) but ate a modem creation. Here w a 
description of them, ns tliey; no\c exist, nmtten 
bj tbo Commissioner of tbe ii-n ion 
* Aboat 11 Trnni the then Depatj Coamusioner 
dinded the Lnel«« cC Itaipar mte a oamWr of Mhool 
ciixles eeclt cirtU coatAin eermii rillipTs, and allotted a 
school to each drde ttlieo a Gnrerameot achool existed, 
that school tnu the school cf the circle, aud where oo 
GoTcmzncQt acbcol eiittcd a dc«i achool wu crtahhihed. 
and the rualpixare of tie silla^ of the Oirclee wen 
nennexted to cootnltite the wcoaat rcoaired for its wpport. 
The people probably diJ cot want these echoolt asd in 
semal places the rilla^re will tcU n euitor that the 
loeatitm cl n schMh in their vi'ilspo wu dae to &e 
tahsildar owisfr the malgiunr a pudge As time went 
on some of the malgnzarf here sad there resisted the 
bordco of a d>siKh(<o), end m each caw the eehool fell 
throa„h bat as a rule the tralgurars did Bot comptaui 
l«\-aQM they paid Bolhii g out of their own rochet* and 
as It the way in this Diruion, oflen eollceted more fram 
the ryots on acconnt of the schools than tliejr paid into 
the tieasat^ ns their own sabscnptions The sums taken 
(nm mdiTidaal irots hoirerrr were not Iirge and were 
coBSMflenUy not frit by the payers and the tyetom al 
ih oen Itregnlarly started worked without jamru 
Gradoslly the tnchi g states of the sc1 ools irapnrnt 
edeeabunal malt grants were obtained, and there are 
now 131 of these desi schools with an arcrage attendance 
of 4 OOU bey^ donga large amount of prrwnt good and 
rrommeg trentuilly ta benme mltr national institntioas 
for the prnsarr eJocat oo of the mass of tbs people 
' Hut the enahctal arraneemctits connected with these 
ichwjls are eery defeetsee. The eulapcriptions amaunt to 
needy }ilS,0fU per enDiim urespeclire of the Gosem* 
tneot grants by malts 

The CoromiFsioncr therefore gn<>ge«ted certaio 
oltcrstions, ftD<! the follouiog rules were made — 
** Wo start with the ar'amptiea that «vh of the desi 
•eliooU Dust be reeogsised w a separate prepneUry is 
siitntiofl supported by pnrsto subsenptiens eeery rape* of 
which IS to be spent on the school for which the seboenp* 
tions are raised 

" Jialt a —That a committee of toree or more members 
stleetcdfiem the nbscnlen shall be appointed by tbe 
t) pnty CommtsstoMr for the mansgeeMutef sich school 
“i— That a list of nllsires showing theoaniesof the 
labsRibers to the school, the nialgutars nsene being 
entered tint, together with the amoant sabsenbed by each 
shall be dnwTi up fur each sehuol by the patwon of the 
cltrlr ander tbe sapmision of the nalguzara tod srbool 
commiliee One copy of these lists shall bcrorwsided to 
the mastiT of the school one to the talsJdir and one to 
tbs Deputy Comraissicmer s spird br tbe pulguzar 

“e— In Ciiflgtbe amount of snbsrripfion to be paid for 
OUT part c lar school, the sabsiaglirs pay of the master 
shall he takes at from nS to DS per mmieoi and to . 
tbis aball be added a ahsre of the ]»y and rent nnoeies 
of the deal schools tnoharir at headquarters, and tee pay 
of such additional achool estahlislmMQt as the Deputy 
Commissioner, on the recomnendat on of tho school com 
mittee, may sanction ho cubscripticns is excess of this 
aaoentsbaU becoUccted 

“rf — A Gorernmeotprant by rrsulli whenreeeiTed shall 
be allotted— 4 to tho muter } to meet mseclUoeous 
acbooi expenditarr, such as repairing the school bouse or 
supplying famitnre and } as prizes for the boys 

set ool hossea in future shall bs built ia tbe 
style nsoal in the nllsfre in which they are situated aud 
al'needlesaerpenseio tbcir construction shall bearrided. 

SaTiD''i of every kind shall acerne to tbe school ^lo 
rrgard to which they occ ni icd. ic Ac 

Tho masters are fraineil in the Baipnr Normal 
school, where they obtain a de®i master’s cerli 
ficate for a less number of marks tl«in go to 
secure a village schoolmaster's ecrUficate 
No fees are diarged 

These schools though starteil 11 years ftgo, 
when viaited in 1S77 7S by Mr Thomp«on, were 
tlcscnbed as being in a moet deplorable condition 
in reganl to everything that goes to the roalang 
of n good school It mav be osbed, then, if this 
system ot payment by results be so good for 


fdiools in this country, why, after so many years, 
bnvft not these schools unproved ? My answer is 
becanefr— 

Js( — Though the school was examined and paid 
for on the results of the examination, Me iratler 
tfS a rule rttnvtd no part ef tie gronly thus the 
rery bachbono of the system was wanting It 
was dindcd amongst the malgumrs, who, as the 
Commi«eioncr shows, paid no part of the ?ovt. 
Tlie ryots bore the expense of the school, the 
malgozars pocketed the grants 

These schools were left for the most 
part ta the tender tswvtws sa\>-dcpnty uiapet- 
tors on Use per mensem, and were examined 
by a Native ae«istant inspector 

Jrrf— Any prosperous indigenous school was 
turned into a Governiaent vilLige school, nnr un 
prosperous Government vilhge school was turned 
into a desi school, successful desi masters were 
appointed to Gorernment village schools and 
Government xallage masters were puni=hed and 
degraded bj being sent to take charge of desi 
schools,— so all that was good was made Gorern- 
nes/, ^1 tliat was bad was deat Wth such 
treatment could it be wondered at that these 
schools showed but hftle improvement ? 

4H — ^Thffo ethools are opened m small villages 
whore the people are least able to support tliem, 
whilst in the targe and prosperous villages where 
the cost of on indigeDOus school could ho most 
casdy borne, there a Govcrnsicnt school was pro» 
vided 

The above defects were daly pointed out to tho 
Inspector General, and some of (hem were by 
him rvmedictl In 18bD Colonel Lucie Smith, 
the CommiMioner of Chbatttsgarh Dimsiod, 
writing on education, says — 

** If tb* a dad iBdigteoDi scbooli of Cupar an tarefdly 
worked OB tbe ' rF<olt tyairm,’ oed do attrapt i* Bade to 

E >e tbe people for tubwr ytiODt to erect etpenawe Kkool 
>r> or to iBppIr ezp eiive Turn turr they wUl unprore 
L'ounib and ereotually tbcir whole maiDtcnaace and 
wianageiavnl *QV)wt only to itvtyeclion by edamtiosal 
officer*. Will pu» into tl e baadi of tbe Tillage elders." 

TTere schocOs sslablidird cm theJhupurmdigvn- 
ous Echoo] system or a system analogous to it, 
IQ place of onr Ooremmeat village and town 
schools, the number of schools could be vastly 
increas^, because they could bo more economi 
cally worked One objection I have beard raised 
i^;ainst tho general introdaction of the result 
system w that tho Native di-tnct inspector coidd 
not bo trusted to examine for the grants, and 
that there would in consequence hare to be an 
iocreaseinthe number of inspectors 'With any 
groat increase m the number of schools there would 
of course have to bo an increase in the inspectors, 
hut on the vanons occasions I liad to trust tbe 
distnet inspectors to examine forth® grant, I had 
no reason to doubt their honesty m tho awards 
theymidc Begardingthein«pfctors’ work being 
increased under a general adoption of tbe result 
bystein, I submit that it would be deertased 
Under the present system a constant and vigilant 
snpemeion of schools is neceosary to keep the 
masters to thni work, but vindvr tbe other, schools 
oonld be left more to themselves, as lazines® would 
carry its own punishment in the shape of a 
demnased grant at the end of tbe year Beyond 
an occasional “ visit of surprise ” to ted; the regis- 
ters, the inspectors need not n it the schools ex 
cept once a year In the zammdansat Sarangarh 
and Kbyragarb Bome indigenous schools have Lmu 



opened upon a plan eketched out bf mo wbcn act- 
ing inspector of schools m Chhattisgarh, and I 
behevo they are working well The masters are 
paid a small salary from the State and the schools 
are yearly examined by the inspector or his assist- 
ant under the same rules jas the Kaipur indigen 
OU3 schools are exatnined, the greater portion rf 
the grant thus earned goes to the master 

My eipenence of aided indigenous schools is 
conned to the SamhaJpur district of these pro 
Vinces, and I do not remember one good school 
worked on that system 

Qae» 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing tea<diets m 
primary schools ? What is the present somal 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial iSlnence among thevillagera? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ans 9 — Our pnmary school teachers are care- 
fully selected from amongst the momtors, assist 
ants, and elder lads of our schools by the deputy 
inspectors, and are then subjected to an entrance 
esanunation set by the superintendent of the 
Hormal school There are always more candidates 
than vacancies As the educational wants of «i«d» 
zillaare kept in view when the scholarships are 
awarded, it occasionally happens that a clever can 
didate i^m a zilla supplying more men than is 
reiinired, is rejected in favour of a less clever man 
from anotoer ziUa where the candidates are few 

ilie social status of the Tillage schoolmaster 
generally depends on the man himself It he be 
a man of good caste and character, he is usually 
respected and possesses considerable influence 
among the vOlagers 

In some villages of these provinces, too small to 
possess a post office, outside the village school 
hangs a letter box The master makes upthebaga 
once a day and receives a small monthly allowance 
from the Postal Department The UCtie workihis 
entails does not interfere with the master’s school 
duties , it enables the Department to establish post 
offices at small expense, improves the position 
of the teacher 


win wbo the h ghnt Bumher of pns9«s wl o is ilvajs 
the Uwber | U la the man irbo does ] i vrorh most con 
■cenbouelyw every department That w wheratbe ment 
grant* wiU come in 

The grants to our indigenous schools at present 
are perhaps too low, the addiboa I have mentioned 
would improve them, and when it was thought 
schools were beginning to earn too much, it would 
be an easy matter to inny vj) lie standard 

15— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ant & — I would vote for “ No fees," — onr pri 
maty education should be compulsory, secular, and 
gralutious 

Ques 43 — Have yeu any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools 7 

Ant 43 — When m Chbattisgarh I tried the ex 
penment of admitting little girls mto some of the 
village schools, and I did not find the people more 
averse to sending them than they were to allowmg 
their boys to attend In the indigenous schools 
, the masters readily agreed to admit and teach 
I them, as the grant for a girl who passes is double 
that for a boy 

Whether the idea has been earned out by my 
successors Ido not know but lumyownmmd I 
am convinced that mixed schools ought to precede 
girls schools, and to every large mixed school I 
would send a trained ceuple, man and w^e, to 
take charge of them It is probable that the 
majonty of the girls would not read beyond the 
second mss but a great step would in this way be 
taken towards familiansiDg the people with female 
education In any place where the number of the 
nrb attending the mixed school increased to such a 
degree that they could not cenvemently be taughb 
with the boys a separate giils school might be 
opened In this way we should bo saved the 
expense of opening girls’ schools in places where 
they are not likely to succeed, and the hnmil ation 
of having to close them after they have proved 
failures The trained mistress would only teach 
the first and second classes, and need not toerefore 
have read beyond thethirdstandard The husband 
would teacb the upoer classes Mixed eehofilv nr* 
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tTfkftch kIjooU tot ttsM least onlj op to Its Itird xeraa 
colar class, aod nheu ft W ha« passed tbroogh tb« (bird 
rcmacular class be mast either relin-joish bia edacabon at 
tlftlpwal or most colei the Aujto-vernawilarsetQot lebere 
l.'arni g Ln^lish is compnlsor/ Bat m the psaiontjof 
esses tl e bn^ s pun-ots do oot wish him to le irn En^ st for 
tho kaowkJ^ oi that laogoBgo will be of litlle pnet caJ 
value to biiD, while the time deroted to acquinn'' it Will b« 
so much taken from the time which woaU otherwise be 
given to tl etnowledgo which they do wish him to aeijnire 
enmely the kDowl><lge of his own language and the knew 
1‘dge of subjects Uught m that hognage The conae 
queoce IS that on U e one hand manj hojs who would 
gladlj ecqniro ft sound education in their own langasgo 
leave the branch schools when onljhptf instracted and on 
the other the lowest class of the Anglo vcrnacslat schoids 
li swamped with bdys to whom learning Enghab is sot 
onlf a waste of tune but an obstacle to ftcqifinng tbo 
edacutiou ihej icallj require Thus for a hoj who deaina 
onl^aaound education in bia own lingnage tbc town of 
Itaipur or Sambalpur bae for less educational ftdiantagee 
thanhMiwi.oatljing vUkgc with ft good village tchSil 
Tako the Ba pur z lla school for exsm^e ftt present there 
are 191 bo^s in all of whom 117 are in the lowest efass 
Probably with a good vernacular school aviuhbie, this class 
would not niunher 6l) pupils 

'2 The first aim oi our edneational system tf I misULo 
cot IS to aSord to every boy an opportunity of acqnnnga 
sound education in bis own tongue and the in&genous and 
branch schools of th a Binsion are now doing mocli to 
spread primary education among the masses while the 
Tillage and vemacul ir town schools in alt but the five large 
towns take the pepils farther os It remains I enbout to 
complete the system m these five towns by eupplecneotiig 
each Asglo-vereacalar sehoolbya vemacatari bool m which 
the pupils can bo tau,,htnp to the sixth class The means are 
at band in the existing branch schools and the cost will cot 
be heavy for by receiving into the Anglo rernacdarscboola 
only those boys who lenlly desue to learn Eaghsb ft saving 
will come m the cost of the Aag1o*vetaacular laslitut one 
which wjl go towards meeting the lacreased expenditure 
repaired to provide that one branch school in each of the lire 
towns shall teach Upto the sixth class I wouldaskyoo 
then to beiogood aatoeoneider thesabject and it may not 
he out of place if I add that the views I have expressed 
have Ur Mioits concuReoce 

Amofl? tho mtoor defect^ I would eaumorate 
(he following — 

1 Tho great length of tho ochool hours, eovon 
hours hetng ta my ezpotiouco too long tor both 
masters anu pupils No teacher who does his duty 
honestly can teach for seven hours a day, tbo 


! ebildren, too, get tired, and find school.^iJigirl. 
some i would rceommeud that tho school houre 
be reduced to five, outof which half an hour should 
be spent m the play ground Under the new code 

1 1 hours IS an attendance for an infant school 
and two hours for older children 

2 Jnthe absenceofany long vacation in the hot 
weather, I would advocate that the holidays for 
Tillage schools be same as for our English schools 

Qitet 51 —la the system of pupil teachers or 
nouitors in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works 

jias 61 — The pupil teacher system, as it is 
worked in England, does not exist m these Pro- 
vwwea But m most primary schools monitors 
are appointed on small stipends Some of them 
devote tl»e whole of their school time to teaching, 
others read in the npper class part of the day 
These are the lads who, when old eooftgh, enter tfie 
Normal school on scholarships and become certih 
cated schoolmasters They are the best Normal 
students, and from their early training they make 
the best teachers ilany of these monitors are 
paid by fiubscnptions raised by the school toro- 
outtees In many of the indigenous schools of 
Cbhattisgarb, monitor peons are employed who^e 
duties are to look up absentees and assist with 
the teaching of the lower classes Ihs monitor 
^stem works fairly well, but no provision is made 
for their instruction by thebtad teacher out of 
school hours , so it often happens that a monitor 
who after two or three yeaw teaching presents 
himself for admission to the Normal school u less 
ready iJ pass the entrance test than be was when 
fresh out of the top class Of course, after a 
master has worked seven hours m bis school, it is 
hardly to he expected he has either energy or the 
inclination to teach bis monitors If the school* 
bones were curtailed to five tbo maatec might 
then bo required to give an hour's instruction to 
his assistants, and either get a small yearly grant 
for It, os IS done with pupd teachers in England, 
or receive a bonus upon their passing the entrance 
examination into the Normal school 


Cross*exawttno<iojt of Hb Eliiott 


2Jij Mb. BROWNiifo 

Q 1 —For how long did you officiate as in* 
spector of schools in tie Eastern Circle 7 

J 1 —Two years 

Q 3 — Hhth reference to your answer 2, yon 
have, 1 think, no actual personal experience of 
the working of any villago school comnuttoo 
except in tho eastern ciicle’ 

A 5— No 

Q 3 — I suppose you know that many sebool 
committees, especially in the Northern ani South* 
ern Circles, take an enlightened interest in the 
schools over which they preside ? ' 

A S — Yes, I do know that 

Q 4 . — With reference to yonr answer to ques- 
tion 2, would you relieve Deputy Commisnoners 
from the control of primary schools? 

A 4 — Certainly not 

Q 5 —If, m your opinion. Deputy Commis 
sioncis should remain responsible for uio etate of 
primary education in their districts, is it not bVely 
that m some instances the pressure which in yonr 
opinion has in some puces made “education 
hateful " will be exercised ? 

CtBtnl rroiluM*. 


A 6 —If tbe present system of education con- 
tinues, the only remedy that I suggest is the 
introduction of the payment by results as de- 
scribed. by me 

Q ft— You were present when the valuable 
evidence of Mr Fraser was given He said— 
“But if the question is the payment of school- 
masters xn Government schools by results, then 
the aspect of the matter is quite altered , the result 
would the very opposite Instead of thereby 
securing good teaching, the tone of the service 
would be lowered- Government schoolmasters 
are kept up to the mark by far more smtable means 
than fay making their salary uncertain ” Does 
this expresnen of opinion induce you to modify 
any of yonr views regarding the desirability of 
paying our masters by results ? 

J 6 —No, not at all 

^ 7.— You say that when a vcrnacualar school- 
master gets to the top of the educational tree, he 
folds his hands and rests “content " But under 
Circular 7 of 1870, every year the salaries -of 
Tillage schooimastere are subject to re-arrange- 
ip ^nt according to their work Last year in all 
62 
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dtslncls 83 seboolrci'jstfrs wre anil 161 

T.ero promofed Is it possible for any mHii;#' 
Bclioolmastcr to noglcct Ins work for any length 
oi time witliont punislimcnV? 

A 7— Ko 

Q S— ^^lt!^ reference to Ibcsimo nnstrer, an. 
not tbe kest teachers by far the 1 cst i' orkers, as 
at Kliurai, Garbakota, Dton.Singbpur, ratnlnma, 
8.C and are not men 11 ho ba\e Rot to the “top 
of the eilucational tree ’* degrailcU and sent to less 
important schools for bad work» as witness for 
inslanco the ttansfet ot the Ratnapur master to 
Noagaon with loss of pay, and of Nowgaonto 
■Ratanpur? Tins hapi>cnea in your own «rcle 
A 8 — I think I have stated m my reply tliat 
a teacher would be degraded if he did not work 
under the present system IIis only caro for the 
future will be to give that modicum of successful 
work which tvjU save him from being degraded 
to lower pay 

Q 0 — Does not the present system make the 
teacher’s pay depend to a certain extent on his 
work, except tliat, nnless especial application is 
made, the Ldacat cmal DepaTtment are nnal Ic to 
reward sufficiently very sncccssfol and industrious 
teachers ? 

A 5— It does 

Q 10 — H ould it be fair to expect more than 
a ' modicum of successful work “ from a man on 
B8 a mouth, who did not want promotion? 

A iO— The fault 1 find with the present 
system is that we have to be content with a low 
standard of efficiency * 


Q 11 — Do you know that the Inspector Oc* 
ncral of Education receives all reports from circle 
inapectOTs and insists upon punishment following 
baa work? Ducctly he receives monthly tnspec* 
tion reports be goes over the reports on each 
school and writes to Deputy Commissioners asking 
what puaislunent has overtaken the careless and 
idle Do yoa know this? 

A 11 — Yea, I know this. 

Q, 12 — Also when a master does exceeilui»l,y 
well and the inspector reports, the Inspector Oe- 
neml of Education asks the Chief Commissioner 
to allow of a special reward, as recently at Khurai, 
and in your own circle, for special atteution to 
Binging for instance Do you know this ’ 

A 12 — I know of one case the girls’ school 
at Mangch 


Q 13 — If malguzars, as you say in answer to 
question 3, think poor ond low-easto people better 
without education could schoolmasters in remote 
villages without the aid of Deputy Commissioners 
and tahsildars induce poor and low-castc cbild^ 
to attend school? 

A 13 — It would be very difficult for them to 
do so 


Q 11— li the personal mfluenoc of school 
masters cannot attract children to school how will 
it be increased by paying masters by results? 

A 14 — I don’t admit that eclioolmastets are 
unable to attract children to school, I am sure 
they can 

Q 13 — Then, if they can why should the aid 
of Deputy Commissioners be invoked at all? 

1^ — I don’t say that schoolmasteis can 
induce all to come to school, but tl ey can some 
1 don t know about a sufficient number 


Q 16 — some malgn»T8 and school con* 
niittees hardlv exert thtnisohca to git Iwys to 
attend scbools when tbey are nsked to do so by 
GimmissiQueni.w ill they exert tlicihselvcs, 
ana make boys attend simply to increase the pay 
of the teaclicr? 

A iff —I don’t think they will 

Q, i7— ’IVill not malguzars in verj backward 
districts rather use tlu-ir mfluenen tc prevent the 
atlendanco of cbitdrcn, so as to get tlio school 
removed? 

A 17 —They do that already. 


Q 13 — ^kou say that the schoolmasters of 
rcsult-nided schools m Raipur formerl), — lint is, 
before 1S7S,— received no jwrt of the grant Is 
not this an over statement? TJio Fchoolmastcrs 
sometimes rcceivcl a certain sharo on the recom- 
mendation of tlie assistant inspector of schooNr— 
tide documents here presented 

J 13 — If they received any part of the 
grant, it was the exception, not the rule 

Q 19 — Up to 1878 were not the indigenons 
schools especially under the cliargo of an officer 
entitled the assistant inspector of schooU ? 

A 19 — I believe they were 


Q 20 — From the appointment of an assistant 
vuvpcctiw widigcwaiia wlwol* wpto IM8, dwl 
io«ixctor8of schools censider themselves nspon- 
siblc ratber for Government schools than for the 
state of the n«n!t 'tided schools ? 

A 20— yc«, they did 

Q 21— Did not masters Icforo 1H7S often 
petition to be removed from result-aided schools 
to GovcmmcDt schools, and were not mviguzars 
anxioas rvtber to have a Government school than 
a rcsulUaidi-d school in their v illogea ? 

A 27 —I don’t know 


Q 22 —Do net tberoalgnTarvnow prefer avillags 
Government school to v lOHiIl’d rf«#i school? 

A 22 —I have never known a ea«e where the 
malguzar wished to change a dett scliool into a 
Government school, but I have known several 
ca^es in which the villagers wished to change a 
Govennnenl school into a dm school 


Q 23 — ^Ilave you re'id the last report of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Raipur? 

A <3.— No, I have not 


Q 2J —Arc goal den nusters in Raipur now 
transferred and good result-aided schools now 
made village Govecament schooU? 

A 24 — No not now That was the state of 
affairs before 1878 


Q 23— Tlie unfair treatment of result aided 
schools in Raipur that exist^ before 187 j> dis 
tineUy does not now exist Is tbis the case ? 
Tlie question is asked with reference to the cross 
examination of Mr Atobica CharaQ"Danerji 
A do — It does not exist 
Q 25 — ^kou mention tliat m Raipur indi 
gCDOus schools have heen opened in small villages 
where the people are least able to aflbrd them 
Are not these indigenous schools supported by 
groups of villages ? 

A 26 — ^They are 

Q 27 —You say that the rcsnlt-aidcd schools 
la Khairagarh are working well But the Deputy 
Gomamsioner, Raipur, in bis last report says with 
reference to Uie zemindari schools “ I have visited 
almost all these schools during the cold weather. 
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and T luv\ e no hf>Mtation in saj ing t!tat| as actiools, 
thcj arp all Uid cxcpj t in Kliaira^arh ilsoIE At 
places nhen. a select ftw can obtain a emattenng 
of e<Iudition tboro is somethin" to bo saulfor 
them notablj' m Kankcr, whero I saw several 
men in tlie eervieo of the Kaja who were fairlj 
well taufflf, but as schools for the peojlp they 
are nsele s” In any rcsnlt-^ided nlU^ sebo^ 
system, would schools ten I to become rather in 
sUtutioos for the select few tlian for the many ? 

A — -In answennjf this Btalcmcnt I should 
like to mention th it the Sarauffirh school m 
reportc<l by the Deputy Commi’‘siouer, SanibaU 
jfOT, as \*iTi » Bi> CToixileu witb Vwjs, the attend 
ance haMO" ri'!<.n from 30 to 200, and the prant 
to Rd77, that the Diputy Coraniissioner sn^j 
"csts Unit it would bo adiisablo to go back to 
the old system t£ Cted sabnes to schoolmasters 
so that he maj get out of thp diOicuIl^ 

Q — I unCcrelanl from your fourth pan- 

graph of answer 1, that joasaj that Gomoment 
schools irorkcd on the payment-h} result rules 
could be more cconomica.Uy worked than Go\en\- 
ment scliools are at present Is it not a ficl tlut 
already there are great coropUinls n^nling tlic 
low pay of some of ouc Ouicrnmcnt school* 
masters ? 

A 23 — Not that I know of 
Q £9— ^\ith nfcrvocc to your answer U, 
have you rend the grant in aid rules for iiidigcn* 
ous schools pubkebed in ISbO ? 

A 29— \c8, 1 have read them, and I find a 
grant u given for semng 

Q 59— I suppose you know that these grant* 
mail niles ha\e b«n {«<\ueatly tnmsUlcd and 
cirenbtcdio all silla inspectors, Depnly Commis- 
nooera and village schoolmasters fhey were 
translated and amended in 18S0, and appended 
as n supplement to the a* / Ilmd* Central 

iVorivrM J^em, which I place on the table 
W I was then at homo , 

Q 31 —Do you think that any Deputy Com 
mis^ioncr would consent to be responsible for the 
state < f primary edncition in his di«tnct, if the 
piy of all (he schoolmasters depended on the resulfa 
of an osamination by tbo circle or zilb insjiector? 

A 31 — TLeir pay will only partly depend on 
the results of the cxaminition I propose to 
gii-e them fixed stipends besides the results grant, 
so tliat a hzy man ivould receive a small salaty, 
and an industrious man a larger eabiiy 

Q 32 — Would not schools be much improved 
if arcle inspectors, instead of being obliged oflf*!! 
to see two schools in n day could spend a whole 
day even in a small scliooh and not only cxamiiiD 
the boys, but sec the maslors at work, and inslnitt 
them 03 to the proper Acthods to bo employed in 
teaching? • 

J 3d — Most certainly 

Q 33 — I Bit a complaint that tbo visrts ol 
inspectors are too hurried ? All classes nro indeed 
eiammcd, and so are all the hoys, but (he masters' 
methods of instruclioQ often do not reccisc that 
attention that a more leisurely inspection would 
enable the inspector to give ? 

A 8H \cs, in inspecting a school, I should 

first like to sec the school at work, before com- 
mencing my examination 

Q 34 — Do you know that on the receipt of 
the annual inspection report from one of the 
circle inspectors, proposals were very recently 


formally made to aracTid the result-aided rules 
and to give the merit gnnt that y ou desire ? 

^ 3i — \cs Since I wrote my endtnee, I find 
provision Im lecn madv 
Q 5j— W hen the letter of November 1879 
which you iptotc at length was written, I was m 
the Eastern Circle I found that no boya at Dmg, 
Dhamtan, S irobalpur, and Bilaspnr desirt i to 
learn only the icrnacuKr beyond the third verna- 
colarclass Do you know this? 

A 35 —1 don't know 

Q SG —Do you know, with regard to the same 
Utter, that the subject was fully discussed and a 
report submittwl to the Chief dommissioner after 
consultation witliyour predecessor m the Eastern 
CireU? * 

A 30 — ^Tlie defect pointed out was altered in 
]lai|nr, it etill exists ehcw}icrc 
Q 37 — EeccnUy etiijumM at Drug and Dhaxn 
tan liave again been made, an I it has ogam been 
found that no boys desire to discontmue, at the 
fichoob tn nlloned, the stmly of English , and the 
IXputy Commiasioncr, Haij tir, reports tkat if the 
study of English is not continued the subscrip- 
tions of 1130 a month now raised for the Drug 
nn I Dhamtan schools will bo discontinued Arc 
you aware of this? 

A S7 — b*o, lamnotanare 
Q ^—Amongst the minor defects you notice 
the great Icngtli of the school hours, which you 
ny arcMTOn Biitsix hours are pmcribcdl y the 
rdncnlional Department, and I hare reicived a 
letter f^ro the zilla inspector of schools, ilatpar, 
saying that tlie village schools there arc only open 
I for SIX Lours How is it Out vou talk of seven 
hours as the length of the school day? 

A o3— Some of the schools only meet six 
hours, but some meet for seven 

Q 59— Have you brought the length of the 
school hours to the notice of the Inspector General 
of Elucation? 

A 30 —No , I have forbidden such long hours 
Q if? —Have yea read the school oommittee 
rules, paragraph 7, which say that the committee 
should always be consulted regarding the hours 
tor opening and closing? 

A kes 

Q 41 —Has any complaint ever been made to 
you or your predeojssor by any school committee 
regarding school hours which has not received 
immediate attent on ? 

A 41 — No, I have not heard of any complaint 
being made by tlie school committei. 

Q 42— Do you know how our school hours for 
inmary schools were originally fixed subject to 
modiGcalioa at the rwiuest of school committees ? 

A 12 No , I don t know any Hung about it 

Q 43 — What hohdays do you advocate for 
Tillage schools ? 

A 45—1 idvocate long holidays dunog tlie 
hot weather 

<2 41 Is not the hot weather precisely that 

tunc when the agriculturists of Raipur have least 

to do? 

A 41 — I don't Hunk so 

Q 4> Do not village school boy3 value the 

holidays their parents observe, as at the Dasero 
Divali, and so on ? Are not such hohdays now 
given? 
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A. 45 —I sappose tbcy do Snob Holidays are 
given. 

Q 4ff-— And in Tillage schools as m Raipur, do 
you know that 15 days' Hobdays are given to tho 
boys at sowing time and 15 days at harvest time, 
and that when such holidays are observed the 
Christmas holidays are not given? 

A Yes, I know this 

Q 47 — ^Then would you give long holidays jn 
the hot weather besides all these ? 

A 47 — No, I propose the present hobdaya at 
sowing time and reaping time he lengthened 

<? 4S — Yon say that the reason for the fw 
merly had state of the Raipur indigenons sdiools 
was owing to the fact that they were left to the 
“tender mercies” of sub deputy inspectors and 
were esaminel by alsatiie assistant inspector 
The Native assistant is a graduate and received 
Rs 250 a month Is this the case ? 

A 48 — T1 at was one reason out of four or five 
In some cases the nialguzars told mo that they 
thought that Government took no interest in rfe« 
schools, because a European was not sent to inspect 
them 

<3 49 — Then, if the Raipur indigenous schools 
were in such a had state when supervised by an 
assistant inspector on Rs 250 per mensem a 
thoroughly good English Sanskrit, and veruacubr 
scholar, and a high caste Brahmin, with all the 
weight of his personal influence why do you think 
they may be, without risk of fauore, entrusted 
for examination for grants to zilla inspectors on 
less pay and of less attainments 7 

A 49 •->Becau«e they would be 8apervi«cd by 
the circle inspector 

Q 60 —How many schools will the Eastern 
Circle inspector have to supervise ? 

A dO— In Raipnr, about 200, in Bilaspurand 
Samhalpur I can't say 

TRE HeV, TT. K. ULiCKEtT 

Q 1 — \ ou remark, in answer 2, that the lately 
introduced lower and upper primary examioaltans, 
if properly worked, would obviate tbe danger of 
the master keeping lads at school too long 
IVould you kindly explain how the exanuuations 
will work in this direction? 

A 1 —If the system be properly worked, the 
master’s success as a teacher will be judged by 
the number of hoys passed in those examinations, 
as I believe is already the case The boys are 
allowed to remain at school after they have passed 
these examinations, but it is not to the master's 
mterest to keep them 

Q 2— In your answer 4 yon desiderate the 
establishment of echools on the Raipur indigenous 
school system, in place of Government village and 
town schools Do you mean that the cess levied 
on agriculturists should be applied in the same 
way as if it were a 8nb®cnpfion for the estabbsb* 


menfc of schools to be managed by local com- 
mittees and assisted with grants in aid? 

A 2—1 mean that the Government ^schools 
should be put on the result system They* would 
not be aided schools, becau«e the whole of their 
pay would come from Government sources 

Q 3 — In the mixed schools estabbshed by yon 
(answer 43), between what ages did you succeed 
in getting girls to attend ? 

^ 3 — From five to seven 

Q 4 — Do you confine your proposal to intro- 
duce the system of payment by resmts to primary 
Rbools only, or would you extend it to higher 
schools also ? 

A 4 — At first only to primary schools 
By Mr Hottell. 

Q 6— Your answer 13 ^hat do yon mean 
by “compulsory,” and have you considered "the 
financial side of you recimimendahoa? 

A B — Ey “compulsory” I only mean where 
schools and schoolmasters already pxi«t I have 
not thought out the question of funds, but I would 
only say that I would have a rate raised from non- 
agricultoxists equal to that paid by agriculturists 

By THE Presedevt 

Q 1 — ^Youi three recommendations about pii. 
maty education are that they should ho (a] compul- 
aory, (4) secular, (c) gratuitous Do you tmnk 
such a system possible unless it rests on the basis 
of an Education Act^ 

A 1 —I think an hdncation Act necessary. 

<2 2 — Should such an Act give compulsory 
powers at once or should it give smalt and gradual 
powers to local boards under strict suraeillanee by 
the Education Department and by the provincial 
Government? 

A 2 —It should give very gradual powers I 
thiok compulsion should only he used when there 
is determined opposition by malgnxars and village 
beads I would give those powers with a view to 
ovcrcomiog the selfish opposition of the classes who 
are indisposed to see the spread of education among 
the people 

Q 3 — If primary education is to be wholly 
gratuitous, how would you supply funds for the 
^ucation of the non agricultural classes, so that 
their instruction might not wholly fall on tho 
Tillage cess levied from the agriculturists ? 

A 3 — I would meet it by an educational rate 
from non agriculturists, not from fees 1 would 
charge a liou«e tax on every family of non agn 
cultunsts, and then 1 would compel tlicir ch Idren 
to go to school As already said I would intro- 
duce the compulsorr principle very gradually I 
thiidk the part of the country witlf which I am 
practically acquainted is ready for such a measure 
I refer specully to the Chhattisgarh or Eastern 
, Circle of the Central Provinces 


Evidence of Me Eao Saeeb Govind Bao Krishna Eao Bhuskute, Sirdar of 
Tinmrni, Honorary Magistrate, 1st Class, Burhanjmr, Jftmar, Central Brovinces 


Qaci 1 ~plea«e state what opportunities t< 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
province yo 

experience has been gained ^ 


Ant J — ^I have been a member of the school 
committee of Burhanpur for the last twelve years, 
and I have had in conrequence, several opportunities 
of forming an opinion on the subject of edncation. 
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>r\ expenenot has bcon patnpd m the Central 
V»v>v»nccs, to wliicli 1 belong The jeronl of 

pnnal reports on cduenlion m tlio Central Pro. 

rnceg, tind of dajly newspapers, has aUo contn- 
Imted to iny knowledge of the subject under 
di«cu5sion 

Quts 5— In yourprorinco is primary instrne- 
tpn Rottgbl for by Iho people in general, or by 
jartienhr cloeses only? Do any clospca specially 
I o! I nloof from it , and if so, why ? hn any 
rl s«M practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? VTIiatis the aUitnde of the 
intluciitnl clashes towards the extcfxioii of element* 
arr knowledge to e>e^ class of society? 

Ant 5 —In tho Ccntml Prorincos, primary 
mstniction is not sought for by the people in 
f,vneral, but bv sotno particular classes only, nr, 
by tbc Dralimms, Gujarathis, Sbiidras, Jlubam- 
madans, and many artisans of varied descriptions, 
but tho classes that s(«cially I olti aloof from it arc, 
III tnr opinion, tbc Mahars, Dbers, Chamars, and 
eeientl others that fall under the hi. id of ''low*castc 
men " 

From the fact of the abolition of tbc school (for 
tl e ^IaU•w LojsJ cRtablishcd hero at Paihanpur 
some ten i rare ago, and snperiniendetl br a Mahar 
master also, 1 hare no hcsildtian in expressing my 
1 ouest belief that (he eli.<ses of people allad^ to 
justaboie hare either no taste at all for learomg, 
or an quite unwilling to reap any fruit therefrom 

Qiter 5,_.T;Shat opinion does jonr expemnte 
lead you (n hold of tho extent nod value of home 
instruetiQti ? flow fir t« a hoy educated at home 
alio to compete on equal terms, at exaraiuations 
qtialifyingfor the public service, with boys educated 
at school ? 

Ant 5*~ATtt0iig the people of the Ceoinl Pro* 
\incea, the majority, I think, an ignorant, and 
lave thcreforo no liking for i-dncatioo llomc 
itistnietioii, the valne of which cau hardly be 
« verrated, will do macli to cnallea boy to compete 
siiliicienlly well on equal terms, at tho cxamina* 
tioiis qualifying for the public service, with boys 
educated at sditwl, in jlaces where the parcoU 
themselves are well educated, and have received 
mental culture to a coutiderabW degree or extent 

From what I know of tbe people, I am most 
decidedly of opinion that the system of edocaUng 
I»nTs at homo is next to impossible lO this part of 
tbe country 

Qnet C — IIow far can the Oovcrnmenl depend 
on private eflorl, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
yon enumerate the private agencies winch exist for 
promoting primary instruction? 

Ani 5— “Tliero ore many towns and villages 
in the Central Provinces where education has yet 
iieen unable, though bncked with active efforts on 
the part of Goveniment school anthonlies, to shed 
its benign lustre on the people, by virtue of tbeir 
being not only unwilling to educate their childreQ, 
but their being quite averse to tbe idea itsill 
'Ibis leads me to tbink that Government coo 
hardly dejiend on private efforts for the supply of 
elementary instruction in the rural districts ol tbe 
Central Provinces 

If Government wish to see eiloeation (either 
elementary or scconlary) thrive in oil or any of 
itsbnnchcs, they must, 1 thii k, depend mostlv on 
their own efTr r‘#, nnil not expect anything of the 
kind from tbe people 

enitr«l PfOriawi. 


ITiere may be some towns, I think, where Gov 
^ramest can depend on private efforts, bnt their 
hamber is so limited that they may be considered 
ft*/, compared rvith the rest of the towns that go 
to th« formation of these Provinces 

Quit llbat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for sapport and management? Assuming 
that tho provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be a charge against Ivlnnicipal funds, 
what eecnrity would you suggest ogainst the pos 
sililityof Municipal committees fading to make 
snfHcieut provision ? 

Ant S —Tbe Municipalities in the Central 
Provinces hare not as yet, in my opinion, shown 
their ahtliltis vn such a way as to be freely entrust- 
ed with tbe sole management and support of the 
higher sort of schools, pnmaty echoola may 
perhaps thrive if committed to their management 
and support 

It would be advisable, I think, if the Govern- 
ment I indly framed certain rules binding on tbe 
Ulunicipal bDdies,ond wonid call upon them to pi^v 
a fixed sum (not exceeding their resources of 
course) to tho support of education, rather tban 
they should give over the entire management of 
the schools to their charge 
1 xpenenee leads roe to think tbst what Muni- 
cipal liodifs can do for bettering the condition of 
sebnole (nrimarv or secondary) m a year, would be 
e(re<.teil by Quverument in half the time, and 
dvcidcdly With better success 

Qnet ll—lt the vernaculir reoegnised and 
(Aught in the schools ofyour province the dulect 
of the people? And if sot, are the schools on that 
atcounl lew usetol and popular ? 
jfas i/i— Ves, the veraacular teoegnised and 
' (‘iQght la many of tbe schools m these Pronoccs 
IS tbe dialect of tbe people, and the schools on that 
Aei.oimt are more useful and popular 

Qnet 37 —In the province with which yon are 
acqoamted. ore any gentlimen able and r^y to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
hcrctofon, in the establishmeut of schools and col- 
lege* upon the grant m aid system? 

An* 17 — There are Bomegenllemen in my pro- 
vince a! le, no doubt, to enbacce the cause of mu- 
cation , bnt they have noither willingness to do so, 
nornnv liking at all for such things, for they are 
entirely apnlhctie on tbe subject of education 
If Government persuades them, they may come 
forward and do something in favour of the subject 
under consideration I do not think they would 
come forward of their own accord and do justice 
to their means 

Q*fs S5 — Do educated Natives in jonr pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 

Jni 2J,— The educated Natives in my province 
do find remunerative employment iQ the Educi- 
Iwtial Department alone , in other departments, 
they have, I think, very rare chances to mike 
ther entrance If tbe revenue and judicial 
bnuches were left open for them, it would have a 
way to tlicir ea«e and prosperity to a consider 
able degree As I hear, the local Government 
Central Provinces, has also condescended, of late, 
to encourage lesrned Natives, and have actuaffy 
entertained some, if I misuke not, under its 
kw I shelter, I cannot but conclude that higUec 
education must make progress with rapid strides 
fi3 
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A 45 —1 8uppo«e tbey do SucU tolidajs are 
giren. 

Q 45— And m Tillage Bcliools.as in Baipur^do 
j ou know tliat 15 days’ holidaj s are giTea to tlie 
boys at sowing tiine and 15 days at lianest timCj 
and that when such holidays are observed the 
Clinstmas holidays are not given? 
j 45— Yes, I know tins 
<2 47 — Then wonld yon give long holidays m 
the hot weather be«ides all these ? 

A i7 — No , I propose the present holidays at 
sowing time and reaping tune ho lengthened 
Q 45 — You say that the reason for the for- 
merly bad state of the Raipur indigenous schools 
was owing to the fact that they were left to the I 
"tender mercies” of sub deputy inspectors and 
were examined by a Natue assistant inspector 
The Natne assistant is a graduate and received 
Es 250 a month. la this the case ? 

A 43 — That was one reason out of four or five 
In some cases the malgiizara told me that they 
thought that Government took no interest in dett 
schools, because a European uasnotsent to inspect 
them 

(J 49 — Then, if the Raipur indigenons schools 
were in such a bad state when supervised by nn 
assistant inspector on Rs S50 per mensem, a 
thoroughly good English, Sanskrit, and vernacular 
eeholar, and a high caste Rrahmin, with alt the 
weight of hiB personal influence, why do you think 
they ma^' he, without nsk of faiinrc, entrusted 
for examination for grants to zilla inspectors on 
less pay and of less a&mments ? 

A 49 —Decause they would be supervised by 
the circle inspector 

Q 50 —How many schools will the Eastern 
Circle inspector have to snpervise ? 

A 60 —In Raipur, about SOO , m Bilaspur and 
Sambalpus I can't say 

i?y THE Bet. W. R. Blackett. 

Q 1 —You remark, in answer 2, that the lately I 
introduced lower and upper pnmary cxaiaui3.Uons> I 
if properly worked, would obviate the danger of 
the master keeping lads at school too long 
ITouId you kindly explain how tlio examinations 
>m 11 work in this direction? 

A 1 —If the system be properly worked, the 
master's success ns a teacher will be judged by 
the number of boys passed in those examination’s 
as I believe is already the case The boys are 
allowed to remain at school after they have passed 
the«c examinations, but it is not to the master's 
interest to keep them 

Q 2 —la your answer 4 you desiderate the 
establishment of schools on the Raipur indigenous 
school system, in place of Government nlh^and 
town schools Do you mean that the cess levied 
on agncultnnsts should be applied in the same 
way as if it were a subscription for the establidi- 


ment of schools to be managed by local com- 
mittees, and assisted with grants m aid? 

A 9—1 mean that the Government schools 
dionld be put on the result system They* would 
not bo aidw schools, because the whole of theif 
pay wonld come from Government sources 

Q 3 — In the mixed schools established by you 
{answer 43), between wbat ages did you succeed 
in getting girls to attend? 

A 3 — ftom five to seven 

<2 4— Do you confine yonr proposal to intro- 
duce the system of payment by lesiuts to primary 
Eclioote only, or would you extend it to higher 
sehools also ? 

A 4 — At first only to primary schools 
By Mr- Howell, 

Q 5 — ^Your answer 13 TVhat do yon mean 
by ‘‘compulsory,” and have you considered the 
financial side of you recommendation? 

A 6 — Ey "compulsory” I only mean where 
schools and schoolmasters already exist 1 have 
not thonght out the question of funds, but I would 
only say that I would have a rate raised from non- 
agnculturists equal to that paid by agricultnnsts 

By THE PRESnSEHT 

^ 1 —Your three recommendations about pri- 
mary education are that they should be (a) compul- 
sory, (t) secular, (c) gratuitous Do you think 
such a system possible unless it rests on the basis 
of an Education Act? 

A 1 —I think an Education Act necessary. 

Q 5— Should such an Act give compulsory 
powers at once, or should it give small and gradual 
powers to local boards under stnet surreillance by 
the Education Department and by the provincial 
Oovernment? 

A 2— It should give very gradual powers I 
think compulsion should only be used when there 
is determined opposition by malguzars and village 
beads I would give those powers with a view to 
overcoming the selfish opposition of the classes who 
are indisposed to see the spread of education among 
the people 

Q 3 — If primary education is to he wholly 
gratuitous, how would j ou supply funds for tho 
Vacation of the non agricultural elas es, so that 
their lostractioa might not wholly fall on tho 
vUbge cess levied from tlie agriculturists ? 

A 3—1 would meet it by an educational rate 
from non agncultunste, not from fees I would 
charge a house tax on every family of non agn- 
cuUunsts, and then 1 would compel their children 
to go to school As already said, I would intro- 
duce the compulsory principle very gradually I 
think the port of tho country witlf which I am 
practically acquainted is ready for such a measure 
1 refer specially to the Chhatti«garh or Eastern 
..Circle of the Central Provinces 


Evidence of Mb Rao Saheb Gotikd Bao Krishna Rao Bhhskcte, Sirdar of 
Ttmurm, Eonorary JUaytsirale, 1st Class, Burhanpur, Elmar, Central Bromnees 


Qvw 1 Please state what opportonities y< 
^vehadof forming an opinion on the subject 

expeneoce has been gained ^ 


Ant 1 —I have been a member of tlie school 
committee of Burhanpur for the last twelve years, 
and Ibave had in consequence, several opportunities 
of forming sn opinion on the subject of education. 
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cspcrauft. lias bci’ti sjaininl m tho Central 
Irovnces, to winch I hdong Iho ieru<al of 
tmtnl rc^-orts oa cdacation m the Central Pro- 
inceS) and of dailj newspapers, has also eontri* 
huted to my tuowledge of the subject under 
di^cnssion 

Quti S — your proTjneo is primary mstme- 
tioii sought for by the people m general, or by 
j articular clauses oiil) ? Do anj classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are an} 
el Tses practically cscludol from it, and if so, 
from whit causes? \1 hot is the ottitnde of the 
itillueiitial classes towards the extension of elemeut* 
ary fenowIeJgo to every i.la«$ of society ? 

yta* S— in tlio Central ProMDccs, primary 
instruction is not sought for by the people m 
general, but bv some particular elns‘es only, nr, 
hi tlie Drahmins, Gnjarathis, Shudros, MuUam« 
mndans, and many artisans of vaned descriptions, 

} ut the classes tliat sr«ciall} 1 old aloof from it arc, 
iti my opinion, the hlahars, Dhers, Chamars, and 
scierai others that fall under the head of “low^castc 
men *' 

From the fact of the abolition of the school (for 
tl c Malar bo}s) cstublished hero at Diirbaopiir, 
some ten }ear8 ago.ond superintended In a Afahar 
nnster also, I have no licsitdlioii m expressing my 
1 oucst belief that the classes of people atlad^ to 
jujt above haiQ either no taste at all f ir learsn g, 
or are quite unwilling to reap an} fruit therefrom 
Qm C,— What opinion docs your expeneneo 
lead }ou to hold of the extent and value of borne 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at homo 
aile to compete on equal terms, at evaroinations 
qaalif} mg for the public seruco, with boys educated 
nt sehool ? 

jrit C —Among the people of the Central Pro 
vineif, the majority, I thiuLtare ignorant, and 
li'iib therefore uo hieing for nlncatioo ilome 
instuiotion, the Talne of which can hardly be 
i verraU-d, will do much to enablen boy to compete , 
snihcirntly well on equal terms, at tho cxatnina' i 
timis qualifying for lue public sen ice, with boys . 
educated at school, iii places nliere llie porots ! 
(heoiselvcs ore well educated, and Lave received 
mental culture to a considerable degree or extent , 
From what I know of the people, lam most i 
decidedly of opinion that the system of educatiog | 
I n}t at home IS next to imj ossible in this part of 
the country 

Qnfi C —How far can the Govenunent depend 
on private eflort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
ol elementary instruction in rural distnets ? Can 
you enumerate the private ogencics which exist for 
promoting pnraary instruction 7 

Ans 6 — T1 ere ore many towns ond villages 
in the Centra] Provinces where edncotion has yet 
been unable, tbongh 1 acted with active efforts on 
the part of Government school authorities, to shed 
its benign lustre on the people, by virtue of tbeir 
being not only unwilling to educate tbeir children, 
but their being quite averse to the idea itself 
This leads me to think that Government can 
liardlf dejwnd on private efforts for the supply of 
elementary instruction in the rural distnets of the 
Central Provinces 

If Goserunicuf wtj/i fo gw ttfcfcatnm ('either 
elementary or secon tary) thrive in all or any of 
Its bnnehes, they mnst, 1 think, depend mostlv on 
tl eir own effr rt», and not expect anything of the 
Lind from the people 


There may be eotne towns, I think, where Gov* 
Ommeut can depend on private efforts, but their 
tiamber is so limited that they may bo considered 
»i/, compared with the rest of the towns that go 
to tho formation of these Provinces. 

(Inet ,5— TVhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, bo entrusted to Jlumcipal commit- 
tees for support ond nianagement ? Assuming 
that tho provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to bo a charge ngnmut Afunicipal funds, 
wl at security would you suggest against the pos- 
sililit} of Municipal committees failing to make 
suflicient provision ? 

Ant 6 — The Municipnhtiea in the Central 
I'rorinceg have not ns yet, in my opinion, shown 
tfaeirabililus in such a nay as to be freely entrust- 
ci] with the solo management and support of the 
higher sort of schools, pnmarj^ schools may 
perhaps thrive if committed to (heir management 
«od tfupporf 

It would ho advisable, I think, if the Govern- 
ment kindly framed certain rules binding on the 
Municipal bodire, and would call upon them to pjv 
a fixed sum (not exceeding their resources of 
Course) to the support of education, rather than 
they sltouM give over the entire management of 
the schools to their charge 

FxpcricRce leads mo to think that whit Sfuni- 
cipal bodies can do for bettering tho condition of 
Schools (primary or secondary) m a year, would bt. 
effected by Government in bolf the time, and 
decidedi} witb better success 

flats II— It the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the school* of your provineethe dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Jns i/a— Yes, the vernaculaf recognised and 
Uught in iHfiny ol tho schools in these Provinws 
I >e (he dialect of tho people, and tho schools on that 
I account are moro useful nud popular 

ir— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, arc any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward ond aid, even more exleosirely than 
' beretorore, m the estahlithiscut of schools and col- 
leges upon the grant in aid tysfem? 

A"t 17 —There arc somegentleroen in my pro- 
vince able, no doubt, to enhance the cause of mu- 
cation , but they have neither willingne® to do so, 
nor any liking at all for sneb thing*, for they ore 
entirely opathetie on the suljeet of edaeation 
If Government persuades them, tier mar come 
forward and do something in favour of the rubject 
under consideration I do not think tl ey would 
come forward of tbeir own accord and do joitre 
to tlieir means 

Quit 25— Do educated Katirw m your pro- 
vince readily find remaneratire employment ’ 

Ans 25 , — The educated -Xatires inmrprnroce 
do find rcmnneratife employment la tie Uaca- 
tional Department alone, in oUier deportments, 
(hey hare, I Ibmk, very rare cbiocei to tsoke 
ther cnlrance If the revenue and jodicul 
bnudies were left open for them, it wcatd hive s 
w^ to their case and praf^-tr tv a rccsider- 
I able degree As L b«r, tie kcal Goverrmest, 
Omfraf Pronocw, las also cosdftecndeJ, of bte, 
(ovneonrage Icsrced ^atlte^, acd base aetnsUv 
cnt^rlsMicd some, if I mistake to*, under lU 
kwd sh^ter, I csaoct Wi c<vctlude that higher 
cdocaiwn most mate progrns with rapid itrdw 
S3 
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Riipplj o! elementarj instruction jn ninl districts’ 
Can you enumerate t^ie pnratc npcncKs winch 
exist for pTomoliog pnmaty jnstniction? 

j<iii 6 — 1 believe tint Ooveroment cannot de- 
pend upon Kfttiirfrrf pnvnte effort for tlio supply of 
tlementary instcuction lu rural dialricU, and 1 
know of DO privato agency, with the exception of 
Sfissionary societies, for promoting it Jt » my 
opinion tiut the Government should take upon 
it-elf the entire burden and resjionsibility of 
pnmary education in rural distncts in this country 
Ilie present system affords a sunieient basis, and is 
capable of development to an almost indefinite ex 
tent whether by grants in aid, or direct control, 
(see auswerto Question 2), butQovernroenishonU 
Ijb responsible for efficient management and mi 
spection I teow of no olhet euflicicnt giuiranteo 
for permanence and stability in the system. 

Qi£«j 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
l^e advantcgeously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards ? What are tbe proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Arts 7 — A "school fund" might be assigned 
to each such distnet committee, as desenhed m 
answer to question S The presence of tx 
tiffint" members would be a sufficient guaranteo 
and control on expenditure Limits of control as ' 
ui answer to question 2 

Qu<s S — tVhat classw of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Alunicipal committees 
for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction m towns 
13 to be a charge against Slunicipal funds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of Municipal committees failiag to makeeaflicieDt 
proTiBion? 

Ant 8 ~I am not in favour of entrusting 
schools to bfumcipal committees for management 
1 am afraid edncation would receive scant attention 
from Municipal committees engaged in what they 
would be apt to deem more important matters If it 
should be thought desirable to entrust schools to 
their charge, such schools should be primary and 
1 ernacular town schools only A district school 
committee charged with the interests of education 
only, apart from Municipal business, would be 
bettCT adapted for the object in view Such a 
committee, recognising its duties and the object of 
its existence, might be expected to take an lutereet 
and an honest pride in good work, which could 
hardly he expected from a Municipal committee 
with other duties to fulfil ‘ 

Provision of elementary instructions in towns 
oughbto be a charge against Municipal funds The 
local administration should takemeasurrstoguard 
against failure of sufficient pionsion being made 
It should not be difficult to set apart a charge or 
percentage on revenue or on any particular source 
of revenue forming a "school fund" to beadmia- 
istered by aforesaid committee 

Qufi 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? What is the presimt social status 
of Tillage schoolmasters? Do they cxeriabi^e 
tioial intluenco among the villagers? Can yon 
si^gest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
itupcovmg their position? 

Ant 9 — (a) lor providingteachers for pnmary 
schools I would suggest au extension and oevelop- 
ment of already existing normal schoola and c!a‘'«es 


for pniul teachers The course should be extended 
and should not be less Ilian thr<-e years In the Cen- 
tral Provinces the prc<^nt course i®, I believe, only 
two years This is too short a time to give men the 
necessary technical training, and leads to men 
hemg scot out to independent cliargcs, not only 
insufficiently traineil, but too young to acquire nnd 
maintain a proper influence and position The 
existing course of instruction, if well taught, 
ongbt to turn out good men 1 would suggest 
tint certificalts gained upon the whole course 
should be of a po®sihlc second da.<>s only Thciie 
should be raised to the first class only after a cer- 
laih pened of good stmee, say five years, and if 
posatble, before the granting of a first-class ccrti- 
, (icalcthcteaclicrasbouldbc called in m rotation, or 
whatever way maj be convenient, for an advanced 
course of tcchnieal training (say of one year) and 
for examination 

{L) I am of opmion that the effect of some such 
arraugement as this (apart from increase of pay) 
QpUn the social statusand position of schoolmasters 
would bo most beneficial As regards present 
social status the schoolmaster, being n Govern 
ment official, and generally the only educated man 
mills village, IS regarded as a sort of personage, 
but considering bis position his influence is not 
always as benctieial as it might be and extept m 
rare cast.9 his interest in his work never nsea 
above a mercenary jiomt of view Under some 
such scheme as hinted at above, the teachers ui 
proportion as they claim profc»<[ODal rank may be 
relkd upon for honest professional pnde in good 
work, and so far as they ore efficiently for 
sobiething more than a mcialy mercenary estunata 
of their work Any certificate should be liable to 
be suspended, recalled, or redreed for snffieienl 
cause I do not believe that you enn improve the 
poeition of wlhge schoolmaster* even by an in. 
crease of pay withont raising them to a higher 
professional standard of eduoatwa than they at 
present possess 

Qs's 10 •— IV hat subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the jastruc- 
lion ID such subjects efficient? 

Ant 20— Sec answer to question 2 1 need 

only repeat the substance of what I there said 
The eternal routine of spelling and counting must 
be relieved everywhere by variety of occupations 
and Ic«sons Uie subjects of instruction would 
naturally fall under three heads (i) reading, wnt- 
log, ana arithmetic, (a) object-lessons, (iii) varied 
occupations Tbe means of makaug such lastruc 
bon efficient are good teachers, attraetire method®, 
thoroughness *of results, and simple and discnnu- 
nabng laapectioa 

Q«e» 22— Is the vernacular Koogmsed and 
taught in the sthools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And i£ not, are the school® on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ant 22— It is not the dialect of the people 
But the dialect of the necplc being a rough village 
differing greatly in different districts, it 
would be useless and absurd to attempt either to 
teadt it or teach in it It would he perptluating 
vhat IS not a language at all but a conglomerabon 
of dialects Because it is not taught, schools are 
neither less useful nor less popular but probablj 
a great deal more efficient 



Quet 13 — Is the sj^tem of pa3Tiient by resnits 
suitable, m jonr opinion, Eoi tha ptomotioa oE 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

A»i 12 — I am of opinion that payment by 
results IS not suited to the needs of the peopde and 
country The problem is not to elaborate an ideal 
scheme of elementary education with r^rd td 
nothing whatever except abstract excellence, bnt 
to consider how a system of educational tnaGhinery 
adapting itself to local circumstances and soct^ 
conditions can be nsed to the best possible purpose 
now, and prepared for continual advance hereafter 
Such a system cannot be effective where everyone 
engaged in the work of education is encouraged to 
take a simple mercenary view of his work, and 
with a view to the annnal grant to regard, not 
what 19 the best for Ins pupil's education, bnt tlie 
quantity of money he can cam by the result-grant 
1 am opinion that the majority of resnlt-aided 
indigenous schools in these Provinces are establish 
ed as mere adventure schools, by men of little 
ebaracter and Iks attainments, who look upon tie 
children as merely farmed out to them to make 
what they can out of them I regard the system 
of payment hr results as a pernicious one, and am 
of opinion that it should be abolished 

Quei 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

4h3 W — would not hare the payment of fees 
made compulsory, or a itne qnS non of any child's 
admission into a primary school, nor enforced by 
any rigid uniformity ot rule Let the fees be 
adapted to the circumstances of the parents, the 
district, the tune, &.c , and where necessary capable 
of reniusion altogether Ko child should be de 
barred from an elementaty education through 
inaibibty to pay fees On ib% contTary, ptovinan 
should be made, in cases of po\ erty, for supplying 
the child with hooks, clothes &c 

Qua f-#— Will you favour the Commission 
With } ou: views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can bo increased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more etBcient ^ 

Jnt £4 — Tbo increase of primary schoofe id my 
opinion, presents the least of oil the difficulties 
connected with the subj'xit here there is the 
machinery of control and manigement and the 
requisite goarantee for good inspection, all that is 
wanted is a suitable house and good teacher and 
where nn school exists ot existing accommodatioa 
IS sufficient, a new school under these circumstances 
will he very speedily filled. At least such is my 
experience in opemng new primary schools both in 
towns and m villages It is only necessarv to find 
out where new schools are seeded and open tbem 
accordingly 

As tohowsnch schools can be gradnally render 
ed more efficient, I have nothing to add to what 
I have said in answerto questions 2, 10, and 12 

Qua Iff — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government edocaticmal institutions of the 
higher order have been clo«ed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in paragraph C 2 of the Despatch of 18a4, and 
do you regard that as the chief reason why more ■ 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans 15 —I have no personal knowledge of any | 
instance in which a Government educatuKial 
insbtntioa of the higher order has been closed or 
transferred to the management of a local body 
lam of opinion that the reasons why effect lias 
not been given to the p^ivision in paragraph 0® o£ I 
Cestnl rnTlsm, 


the Despatch of 1854 are, first, that Governmeirt 
by its eduealional policy lias been gradually 
budding up a "vested interest" which the 
members of the educational service, by nghtaud 
prescnption, believe themselves to possess, and who 
are therefore averse to any poLey which might 
Beem to bmit the Department or curtail what they 
deem its rights on the contrary, they havo an 
interest in mamtaimng the present order o£ 

thiDgB 

Secondly, the influence of certain classes oE 
wealthy Natives of this countiy, influential enough 
to make themselves beajd and to make it bebeveil 
that they represent the wishes of the dumb mil- 
bons of their fellow-countrymca Tliey have not 
been slow to appreciate the advantages of a costly 
education to be bad for nothing, and are naturally 
unwilling to relieve the State of a burden which 
would otherwise fall on their own shoulders 
Tlie'O classes are, and always will be, opposed to 
the Despatch of 1854 bemg honestly carried out 

Qua 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education, 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect? 

I .<Ib* 16 — I know of no cases in which Govem- 
I ment mstitations of the higher order might not be 
closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
I without aid, and without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is the doty of Government 
I to protect 

Quea JS— If the Government, or any local 
' authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
I given term o! years from the mamtenaoce ot any 
I higher educational institution what measures 
I would be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort m 
I the interim, so ns to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a private footing ? 

I Ans 18 — (i) Steps should he taken for the 
' fonuafioD of a board or committee with a share in 
' (fie management and confrof of funds, and (fieir 
aid sought lu collecting funds or assisting towards 
a partial endowment They should bo given to 
understand the nature of their re«ponsihihty and 
the plain doty devolving upon them of maiDtmning- 
the institution in efficiency upon the withdrawal 
of Goveroment. If unable or unwilling to nee to 
the po ition, it is a plain inference that the insti- 
tntion m their opinion is not worth preserving , on 
the other hand, if they desire its continuance, they 
wiH be willing to make an effort and the neces- 
sary sacnfices ^ 

(hJ Pupils should be accustomed to the pay- 
roeot of higher fees than at present charged A 
greater proportion of the cost of high education 
should b« borne by thoso who desire to share its 
advantages Scholarships, of course, could be 
offered to poor students , but those who aro 
certainly able to pay should bo taught to do so, 
and DOi claim (as at present) a costly education 
from Government free of cost to themselves, tho 
real bordea of which, after all, falls on tho«c who 
derive DO advantage from it 

I am of opinion that it will he found where mb 
an institution is desired and appreciated, that there 
will be no dilEcultv in raising from fees and other 
eourees a sum at least equal to the Government 
gnint-io aid 

Q«« X9 —Have you. any remarks to offer on 
S4 



llio pnnciplcs of tlie prnnt-m aid 83^lcia, or the 
dflails ofits administration ? Arc tlie grants 


urtaiisuiivouummiaurononr Arc uie grants 
qnate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys’ schools, 
(f) girls’ schools, {d) Normal schools ? 

Ant to — Grants «» aid Sly remarks and 


uiu i\iy remarKS anu 
figures arc based pnncipally upon the report on 
education in the Central Provinces for tW yi 
^ Til 


ii* tim wtuiiiH rroviDCCS lOr me 

18S0 81 I may premise that personally I iia\o 
no reason to complain of the liberality of th© 
local Government so far as my own schools are 
concerned. 

In paragraph 11 of the above-named report I 
hnd the following figures Oovemmentschools of 
all classes contain more than twice the number of 
pupils than aided schools Yet the cost per head 
of pupils in Government schools, ascompared with 

f tinn 

double the cost to Government per head with 
tace ,, man, pop, I, Thu, ll„ l„, p,„pert,o„ 
IS as 14 to 3, or more than four times tho cost to 
Government in their oivn schoolsns compared with 
aidedschools Again, from paragraph 18 itap 

pc^ that the whole sum total disbmUl on cdS- 

cation in the Central Prounecs ineludm'» schools 
for spcmal and technical training, is RS 54 51*5 

schools, thns leaving a sum total on direct Gov 
mrnent education m the Central Provme« If 

SSt’ f" uZ,"r,L“f ‘'-1,'?" ■‘“'■“J-i «n“2 


“ded h,gh .cl, “£”",55 

accept one of two nlforn 7°* ”t a''edmcnto 
expenditure on r 

wasteful andescessup education is 

not receive a fair aided schools do 

ernment in proportion to'^fb 

the lull., uCl™ „ '■'T''” « 

« obvious tlut the csplanation, it 

adefiate in the case of "*■« not 

schools ha \ » I , •‘'li^siOnanes Hicse 

raay fairly pi^ad missionaries 

schools ‘’I 

speak, friendliness sho^rX^*".?®’ ^ 
jealousy, econotmei^l Sd watchful 

too often characteStir„„i"^'‘";“V®' 

mthe past Department 

mtter of anxiety how th^ nt, r constant 

efficiency, reahty and secunne 

cosG money, ea7be mad7fi '^^ f ^I*'ch 

schools whfcL have nShe f<» 

inexhaustible poSet of ““the 

whde relative!^ S ^I»ch. 

<»».w uu5 ulZtrrn’iS 


Tuntago compared with the Large, well organised 
and well-nppomtcd Government schools. These 
nro circumstance's winch, with respect to grants- 
in-aid, ought plainly to betaken into consideration. 
Many Musionanes spend hours daily m their 
schoolsj yet (as an instance in Mint) m apportion- 
ing grants in aid to mission sciiools no alloivance 
ts niMe for tho personal suponnlendencc of the 
Missionary 'With regard to tho whole enbjret I 
renturo to mako tho following suggcstionj — 


(1) A sliare of the salary of a Missionary 

(or other) who lus to supcnnttnd 
one or several schools should be al- 
lowcil to reckon aa part of the school 
expenditure 

(2) Grants>in-aid should bo pven to the 

amount of not Ichs than one-half 
tho net cost of the school shoull 
it appear from fair inspection, con- 
sidering always tho circnmstancts • 
of the ^tool, that it is loud Jide al 
work 


(3) A primary school willi an average at- 
tendance for tlie prtvioas six montlu 
of thirty children, should at onw 
begin to earn a grant to b© p-aiJ 
reirospectivily from the commena- 
ment of the school, if under a quali- 
fied teacher, and if there is no other 
school earning a grant to m«t the 
seeds of the neighbourhood 


(I) ' 


Paament for rrsolU," bemga system 
which renders it imposmblo to turn 
out solid and satisfactory work, and 
encourages in tie teacher the petty 
ond deluing eonsidemtion of esti- 
^^ting every child at a certain 
7“^, of mono}, for realising nhicli 
the chiiu- .^inwrl 
ought to be abolish^ 

’20— How far is the whole educational 
I sTstq^ *3 at present administered one of prac- 
I iior nentrality, sc, one m which a school ora 
rWllege has no advantage or disadvantage m ro- 
I golds Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in It. * 


A*s The system as at preheat admmis- 
tcrwl IS not one of practical neutrality, and pro- 
l^bly tho idta is unpo«srble of attainment I am 
of opinion that no system of tests can be deu»id 
whereby men of rcbgious or anti religious opinions 
or beiefs can be prevented from influencing 
pnpds by Ihcir own individual bus of mind 
Those who Mieve m God, and the necessity, m a 
complete scheme of education, of reaching the 
- which proclaims God, morahtj and 

frn- nnmnlninl r!l,.n=f..,r,_ 


conscience wliieu proclaims uoa, raoraiitj ana 
duty, have some reason for complaint Christian- 
ity is practically excluded by the watcliful jea- 
lousy of certain classes m this conatry who are 
interested m opposing it but there is no safe- 
gtotd, from pubhc opmion or otherwise, against 
nnhelievers and practical atheists inculcating their 
<n nriTwisition to Chnstianit7 and 


lievers ana practical auieisis mcuicating ineir 
own opinions in opposition to Christianity and 
morals upon the minds of their pupils I am not 


pon me minus oi uucu ^upiis x um nut 

prepaid to name a remedy, bull may state rey 
ommon as re«rards private schools — m which the 

■ - ...? M nnn«,dx,.nd lu. 


opinion as regards private scnoois — m wnicn the 
first and most imperative duty is considered to be 
the impartmg of a religious and moral training, 
to which tho secular part of instruction is strictly 
eubindinated — it is certain that these schools i’-** 
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at o disadvantage as Car ag regards Govxsrmaeut 
aid and inspection 

To me ifc appears that since the State has deter* 
nnned to iaLe no part m religious teaelmig, it is 
all the more necessary that it should seek to streng- 
then the hands oC managers and teachers, tvho 
are equally determined in maintainiDg a lugli 
moral tone in their schools Inspectors in e^- 
mating the progtes* of a school are not allowed to 
take any notice -wliateTer of the time spent in 
moral instraction or of re«alta arising therefrom 
This IS evidently a disadvantage to a school in 
vflnch not less than an hour every dav is spent in 
imparting such training, when results are com 
pared with schools m which no sneh training is 
given For this nhat remedy is po^hle? Let 
the State speak ont Loldly on the snbject, and not 
di<! 00 urage those who are convinced that the true 
idea of national training includes the ttaming of 
the mind and heart, and the formation of moral 
character In all schools inspectors should J>e 
tound to ta^ into account the prevaihng tone and 
spmt, and all that would neceessanly come under 
the definition of the general term ** discipline * 
A higher meaning should he attached to that 
word tlian is signified in the mere maintenance of 
order and the State shonld insist on inspectors 
taking dne cognitaace of all that vs implied under 
that tenn inclnding good manners and language, 
cleanliness resncctfal demoanonr, obedteoce to 
duty, honour and tmthfalae«s in word and act, and 
a reeogmbon of the claims of God and conscience 
Snob requirements of “disciphne" would not 
Burely interfero with the pcmople of tehgious 
neutrality , but would incalcnlably raise the na* 
tional standard of edncation, and for the first 
tune would aihitd a recoguition of the labours of 
those who, like 3ri«s!onanes, take something more 
than a merely professional estiniate of what is 
really a spmtnal work. Bot care should be taken 
to ensure honest, fair, and unbiassed inspection 
^Vn infidel inspector would do more harm than 
gooiL 

Let departments do what tliey may, I'en much 
will depend on the managers in respect of the tone 
and spirit of a school and in this MLsionanea 
claim for their schools a marled snpenontv over 
Goremment schools Ther claim for their ^»tein, 
that it contains dements of vitality aud power 
nholly wanting to the other and therefore do- 
senes recognition and consideration on the part of 
the State 

Ques 21 — ^lVhBtclas«e8pnncip3Uyavatlthcm- 
selves of Government or aided schools and col- 
leges for the edncation of their children ’ How 
fir Is the complaint well foundotl, that the wcilthr 
classes do not par enough for such education? 
WTiat IS the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion m your province, and do you consider it ade- 
quate’ 

Ant 21 — Govemmeut schools for hich and 
coll ge edocation arc attended chiefly (I hdieae) 
by the children of the middle and cominratndv 
well to-do classes Government servants in receipt 
pf good incomes, some of the wealthy trading 
tclasscs, the upper ranks of the rural cominunitv, 
malgozar*, landholders &c Aided schools of 
the same cla-s draw their pupils mainly from 
poorer clas>es of the community, and from such 
of the above-named classes whose means arc hmit- 
ed There IS probally no distinct line of demar 
cation, but it may safely be laid down as a general 


rule that th*^ TQOro wealthy claser>» prefer the 
Government schools for their children, while the 
poorer classes are attracted to aided schools, the 
maon being prolably (^vatims being sudi as 
theyare) the higher ‘pretU^t of a Government 
institution on the one hand, and the more elastic 
scale of fees charged in aided schools on the other 
ConsidenngtbecircumstancesoE themajonty of 
those who seek a Government school education I 
do not believe that the fees charged in such in 
etitntioas are at all adequate The officers of the 
IMncationalHepartment will be able to speak as to 
the scale of fees hut from the annual report on 
education in the Central Provmees for 18S0-S1, 1 
get the following figures, which are suggestive 
In tlve one Government college in the Central 
ProTiaces I find, on a total of o8 names on the 
rolls, the whole amount of fees realised daring 
Ihft year to have been ROOO, thus giving an 
average of fees paid by each pupil duneg the year 
of fill and a fraction only Similarly, in the 
high school attached to the ^me institution the 
average yearly fee paid by each echolar for the 
same year was Jill and a fraction If the»e 
fq^res ate at all reliable, I consider the comidaint 
that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
tho higher edncation of their children is more than 
well found'd tnven it is considered that in the 
coses jDst menboDed, the total cost of edncating 
each pupil for the year is put down in one case it 
mss, and m the other at E07, tie proper 
tion paid by each pnpO towards iis own education 
IS seen to absnrdly smidl I consider that thu 
state of things calls for a remedy m an increased 
«cate of fees all round and tluit the people of 
this country will sever nse to the neeessi^ of co* 
operating with Government in the work of tUcir 
own education nniil this is done 

In aided schools tho c-ose stands on a different 
footing The class of children who attend are 
poorer, the number of pupils is smaller, and the 
leei^ being fgenerally) on a gradnated scale, en ures 
a more adequate payment on the part of tbo^e 
who can afford it 

(?*« 23 -—Is it in your opmion po» ible for a 
non Government, institution of the higher order 
to become inilaential and stable when in direct 
comjKtitioQ with a similar Government institu- 
tion? If so, under what condihons do you consi 
dcr that it might become so ? 

A»t lcs,iti3 m my opinion possible for 
a non Goveiument inrtvtuUou of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government mstitu 
tion but under one maw condition ooly^tlvis 
IS that it «htmld be treated m a spirit of fairaes-s 
and fnendhne<3 bv the educational authontIO^, ard 
not as au"opp<yntioa” in«titntton tolte jealouslv 
watched and thwarted either on tl e plea of 
economy, or want of conformity to a forced and 
ideal standard, or any other pi a tliat maj oc-nr 
to tbo«e having the power to draw on the purse of 
tho tax payer Having myself ihatge of a pn 
rate institution, which is in dir«t cnropvti'ion 
with tho one Government imititution of the sanie 
^.,8 in the Central Provinces I can speak from 
gxpcnence of the difficulties (not to siv ills 
coni3gement«l concerned in maintaining it in 
efficicDcv and presligv m the face of such powerful 
competition ^ ithont rehmng further to difU 
cnltics which are sometimes nertlle-dj in reasod 
By actions which appear to mt to ini oiv e a di ect 
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on? Togctber thej are adwioate to the eilaea^ 
tcona} (ieniacda of the people of the distnct The 
Government mstitution, at the l>egmjung- of the 
year, opened new classes and emploj cd an extra 
staff, and this acbon of tbs educational authorities 
proved *0 disastrous to the prospects of the aided 
school, that the managers had to face the question 
of closing it altogether Ion hare this re«nJt 
an aided institution, doing good work, and suc- 
cessful in its educational results, has to maintain 
a struggling and precarious existence in the face 
of tlio overwhelming oj>poiilto» of a eompebng 
Government institution with the apparently in- 
exhaustible resources of the Department at its 
back The expenditure incurred by Government 
on high education in this one lostitution is un- 
necessarv by the whole amount of the sum needed 
to pay the extra staff to meet the extension above 
allnd^ to This may not b6 a large sum Bat 
to the aided institution it represents the whole 
difference between a ffounshing and prosperous 
school, and the barest struggle for existence 

Qua 02 — Is there any tendency to raise pri- 
mary into secondary schools unnecessanly or pre- 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency^ If so, what measures’ 

Alt) 52 —It IS probable there is a tendency m 
this direction Secondary education should not 
be given in elementary schoola Alanagers and 
edacntional authonties should be restrained from 
ambitious attempts to do what u not tbeir bnsmess 
in this re«pect The distinction between primary 
and secondary edacation should, as far as possible, 
he nude to correspond with the gradations and 
distinctions of society It is evident that those 
who can affonl to pay more for the education of 
their children will keep them at <chool a^ longer 
time than those who can pay less Caro ought to 
be taken that tbe childron of the poorer Masses 
should be thoroughly grounded in elementary 
subjccU But in a system of sccondaryeducntion 
U Is probable that the children of the richer classes 
would chiefly benefit by it, and receive more public 
money for their education than the children ol the 
poorer classes The proper saf^uards against Una 
tendency to raise the standard of education mine- 
<xssanly would be mobably a Imut of age and a 
limit of fees 

At the same tune, taking into consideration tbe 
requirements of elementary schools and how their 
proper elementary work is best secured, their 
uevxtopraent in nght place and doe degree should 
not be discouraged « 

Qua 53 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

All) 63 — Yes , most certamly 

Qua 55 — To what classes of lostitabons do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to tbe results of periodical examinations 
should be applied ? 'Wliat do you i^jard as tbe 
chief conditions for making this system eqnitable 
afid useful ? 

An) 55—1 have no faith in the system of 
pajunent by results. See answers to 12 and Iff 

Que* 57— To «hat proportion of the giwa 
expen*^ do you think that the grunt-in aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ant i/7— State aid *houJd be given to the 
amount of one-half the net cost of tbe sidiool, 
if it appeared, by frequent and casual inspection, 


considering always the circumstances of tbe 
Echooi, that it was in regular and vigorous work 
It will be sutEcient to guard the State from 
imposition, for inspectors are constantly to look m 
and see that the aided school is ionSJlJe at work, 
testing from time to tune the standard of the 
teaching given Too much responsibihty should 
not be Uiroira on the inspector, aad the managers 
should not have to be thinking of nothing el»e but 
how to eke oat the funds at their command by 
little earnings from the State, or, if unscrupulous, 
to be given scope and temptation to outwit the 
inspector 

Qua, CO — Docs a strict interpretation of the 
pnociple of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools 7 

Alt) 60 — ^This qnestion appears to me to bo 
reduced to an alternative, — (1) Government should 
either withdraw from the direct management of 
schooU and colleges, in which case it would not 1« 
compLlled to maintain a pnnciple which is m- 
capable of being put into practice , or (2) throw 
overboard the principle of rehgious neulrahty, 
80 called, — that is, leave education entirely un- 
fettered by any such condition, and let individual 
managers be free to act according to tbeir con- 
victions This would be the truest neutrahty 
Instead of interdicting all religious teaching, let 
“ a fair field and no favour be shown to all, and 
none conld complain 

The question is beset with ditficolties Bat 1 
am mclmed to believe that the mam difficulty 
arises from the fact that “ the prmciple of rc« 
hgioie scDtrabty,'” while standing as a barrier 
in th« way of all true moral culture and progrrae, 
affords a cover under which it is possible for men 
devoid of all religious bchef to undermine oil 
faith and all feeliDg of reverence in the minds of 
the young who come under their care The pnn 
ciple IS destructive it can unmake and destroy, 
and 13 powerless in the presence of a propagandi 
of infidelity and unbelief 1 am tlierefore m 
favour of its entire abandoment On this subject 
I have nothing furtber to add to what I hare al- 
ready said in auswers to questions 20 and S2 

Qua 62 — ^Is it desirable that promotion from 
class to clasa should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public examina- 
tions extending over the entire provinco? In 
what oases, if any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions be left to the echooi authonties ? 

An) Asa general rule, yes, but I have 

shown in answer to question So that there are 
“special orcumstancs ” which lu particular 
cases should bo regarded, and which should lead 
to a liberal allowance being made for special local 
circumstances In tbe elementary subjects of 
reading, writmg, and anthmetic, tlic way m 
which the children pass is an element la the 
problem, for it is obvions that while each indivi- 
dual pass may not be high, the method and 
intellig».nc© employed in instruction could be 
ascertained from the general quality ,o£ the child 
ren's answer^, and ought to count as an element 
in Uie inspector’s report The local managers 
should be allowed, with the consent of the 
inspector, to provide for special cases where boye, 
for special reason*, which <*^in only be known to 
themanagers, have not succeeded in pas ing m any 
subject of the lower standard, but are otherwise 
desivmg of promotion To meet such a case of 
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Jm SS— The answer to this question will be 
found in tbe preceding remarks I am of opmon 
tliat the Blaniiird of instruebon need not ncces- 
sanly detenorate and for the measures to be 
taien to prevent this result I have nothing to add 
to what 1 have previously stated 

Quea 39 — Does definite instruction m dnty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place m tlie course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have you any suggestion iomaheon 
the subject? 

d9 — I beheve that definite instruction m 
duty and the principles of moral conduct finds no 
place whatever in the course of Government 
schools and colleges 

On this subject I have not much to add to 
what I have already stated in answer to quevtion 
20, and need only repeat part of what I said there 
If the State has determined to take no part in 
religious teaching, it is all the more necessary it 
should seek to strengthen the hands of those who 
are determined in mamtaimng a high moral tone 
in a national scheme of education Let the State 
speak out boldly on the subject, and insist that 
the true idea of national training includes the 
training of the mind and heart, ana the formation 
of a moral character I have shown how tlus 
mij m some degree be accomph'hed by a true 
defimtionand inteipretatioa of the head of “Dis 
apline" necessary in aU schools 

Speaking broadly, I am in favour of the State 
thriving overboard the " pnnciple of neutrabty" 
under which Government schools are now 
managed Iseutralitv in religion, so far ns Gov 
ernment schools anil colleges are concerned, is a 
delusion and a snare, and veiy probably impossible 
of attainment The present system only acta to 
the detnment of those who are conviacsd that the 
regeneration of India u only pos«ibIe under the 
intiuence of Cliristian culture and civiliaatios 
Apart fwm tins, there is a civiliration eo called, 
but it IS not culture I am not in favour of reli 
mnie teaching being enforced in all schools m 
this country Dut it is a matter which may well 
, H efiort as in schools at 

Lome The deeper coavictiona of ihatA. wW 
lielicve in God and conscience, and the sanctions 
of morality and duty, vyill have nothmg to fear 
from the influences of any pnacjples wb.di mar 
tend to the opposite direction No prejudices and 
no beliefs could possibly be offended by the entire 
abandonment of what u called the principle of 
lt"and*4 questions 

Qua, TVtat is the best method of pro- 
V i hog teachers for girls ? ^ 

Jus — A developmfnt and extension of fte 

Normal „hoolp si™ I ,„iiy eonen, n. n 
ot U,. Inspeotor Geneml o( Edncation, Cenlnl 
Irovinces, m bis nnnual report for 1S80 51— "The 

£” ‘"S'*'*" ^ 

Qiiet Jj tjjg grants to inrls’ schools 

larger m amount and f»ivp« or, ^ scnools 

•nu!‘ I ‘tm SSmJfio'”" ’Sjt'X o'" hT 
- »™n. terms 


There are four girls’ schools in the mission with 
swbich I am connected of these only one receives 
any Government aid , of the remaining three, the 
gran* to one was withdrawn on the report of the 
Clide in«pcctor The remaining two are unaided 
schods, for winch grants-in-aid bava not been 
asked m one case, where the school is attended 
by gills of good caste, solely on account of the 
conditions under which only Government aid is 
given The teachers engaged in the schools are 
almost entirely supported, bj private resources 
This 18 merely an instance in my own experience 
heanng upon the subject in question 

Qua 4S —In the promotion of female eduea* 
tion, what share had already been taken by JEnro- 
pcan ladies, and how fat would it he possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this caose? 

Jtti 46 — ^In the promotion of female edoca- 
tion the largest share has undoubtedly been taken 
by the wives of Missionaries, and the ladies of 
the various Missionary societies Tliey liave done 
and are doing good work m places where they 
Lave been located, and not seldom have succeeded 
ID raising an interest in this cause among other 
ladies 

A more liberal administration of the grant-in- 
aid system, and sympathetic and friendly treat- 
ment on the part of the Department, would do 
much to encourage them m their difficult work, 
and add to Uie interest which they already feel in 
it This IS probably all that the State could do 
or would be asked to do, and such aid should bo 
rendered ungrudgingly and in a liberal and friend 
ly spirit In girls’ school* in this country you 
cannot depend much for success on a rigid adher- 
ence to a hard and fast standard to be enforced 
by casual or annual visits from inspectors, but 
you can depend upon the zeal, the ability, and the 
Clinstian honour of ladies who are engaged in the 
work out of pure love for it 

Q«« 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
deficte, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that expeneneo has brought to light m 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered? VihiA soggestions have }oa to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

jtm 47— Speaking broadly, and in addition to 
what I have already had occasion to remark, I 
would attribi^e the difficulties that are connected 
with the whole system to the fact that due effect 
has not been given to the principles laid down 
in the Despatch of 1854 The only suggestion I 
have to make is, that the object of the Govern- 
ment of India in constituting the present Educa- 
tional Commission should be fully earned out 
namely, “To suggest such measures as it may 
think desirable in order to the further carrying 
out of the poLcy laid down in the aforesaid Des- 
patch The Government of India is firmly con- 
vinced of the soundness of that policy, and has 
no wish to depart from the principles upon which 
at IS based ” 

Qbm 49 — Have Government institutions 
set np in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wonts of the piople ? Is any jiart of the expend- 
iture incurred by the Government on high edu- 
cation in your province noncctssarj ? 

Ant —All aided institution exists under my 
own management side by side with a Government 



one Tof^thcr the/ nro adequate to the <^Dca- 
tional demands of the people of the district The 
Government institution, at the bcjjinning of the 
year, opened new classes and emplojcd an extra 
staff, and this action of the i-ducatioiul authorities 
proved M disastrous to the prospetU of the aidud 
schftil, that the mana^rs ha 1 to faco the qua^tioa 
of cloMtiff it altogether 'iou havn this result 
an aid d institiiti >n, doing good work, and sue 
cessful m its educational results has to mamtaia 
ft struggling and ireeanoiis custenco m the face 
of the ovenvhclmiug ojipoiihon of a compiling 
Oovernment institcitwu with tho apparently in 
cxluustible resources of tin. Department at its 
hack Tlia expenditure incurred by Govomment 
on high cilucation m this ono institution is un 
necessary by tho whole araomit of the sum needvd 
to pay tlie extra stall to meet the extension above 
ollud^ to This may not Ij 6 a large snm But 
to the aided insUttition it rc| resents tlio whol*. 
difference Ifttnccn a flourishing and prospctoos 
school, and tho barest struggle for existence 

Qua C5— Is thtro any tendency to raise pn* 
maiy into sccon bry sebools unncce<5anly or pn*- 
maturcl) ? Should measures Lo tikcn to check 
such a tendenej ? If so, what measures’ 

Ant C5— It is probable thcro is a tendency m 
this direction Sccon lary education tbauld not 
be given in elcmtnUry schools Managers and 
I'ducational authorities should bo restraioi’d from 
ambitious attempts to do what ts oat thvir business 
mthisre«jKct The distinction U-tween I«aiary 
aud eeconuary education should, os far os po».ible 
lie made to correspond with tho gradations and 
distinctions of society It u evident tliat those 
who can alTonl to pay more for the education of 
their children will aeep them at school a longer 
tunc than those who can pay less Caro ought to 
lo UloQ tiiat tlio chilJna of (ho poorer clsiscs 
should bo thoroughly groundM in clemcntar) 
subjects But IQ a system of secondary education 
It IS probablii that tho children at (he richer classes 
would chiefly Iwntfit by it, and receive more public 
money for then education than the children of the 
pooTcr^asKS) The pTop»^ safeguards igaiTttsVVViva 
tendency to rai"* tho standard of education unno- 
ccssanly would bo probably a limit of ago and a 
limit of fees 

At the same time, taking into consideration Uic 
requirements of elementary schools and bow their 
proper elementary work is best secund, their 
development m tight place and due degree should 
not be discouraged 

Qua C3 — Should the rate of foes ui any ebss 
of schools or colleges vary acconling to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Am 53 — \ es , most certainly 

Ques 55 — ^To witat classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to the results of iwnodical examinations 
should be applied ? "Wlistdo jou regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system cqmtabb 
and useful ? 

Am 55 — 1 have no faith m the system of 
payment by results See ansvversto 12 and 19 

Ques 57 —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that tho grant-m aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges an 1 schools of all grades ? 

Am 07 — State aid should bo given to the 
amount of ono-balf tho net cost of tho school, 
if it appeared, Ij frequent and casual inspection. 


considenng always the circiimstinces of tho 
school, that it was in regular and vigorous work 
It will bo enflicicnt to guard the State from 
imposition, for inspectors arc constantly to look m 
and SCO tint the aided school xaioidji U at work, 
testing from time to time the standard of the 
teadiiag given Too much responaibdity should 
not bo thrown on tho inspector, and the niaa^ers 
should not have to bethinking of nothing else but 
how to eko out the funds at their command by 
little earnings from tho State, or, if un-^crupulous, 
to l>e givtu scoiw and temftatiou to outwit the 
inspector 

Qua GO —Does a strict interpretation of tho 
nnciplo of religious neutrality require tha with 
ravval of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of coihges and schools? 

Jxf CO — /Jus question appears to ms to be 
rcilncedtoanaltcrnative, — (1) Government should 
either withdraw from tho direct management of 
schools and colleges in which case it would not bo 
compelled to maintim a principle winch is in- 
caiKil k of b« ing put into practice, or (2) throw 
orerbovrd the principle of tthgious neutrality, 
so called,— that i«, I •avp education entirely un 
fettered by anj such condition, and let individual 
tnanagi rs be free to net according to their con- 
victions Tina would be the truest neutrahty 
Instead of intenlicting all religious teaching, let 
"ft fair field and no favonr ” be shown to all, and 
none could complain 

The Qu -stion is besot with difllcuUies But I 
am iDcliRcd to beheve Unit the mam difficulty 
arises from the fact that " the pnnciple of re* 
ligtojs neutrality," while etaodiDg as a btimer 
m the way of all (rue mom! coltnrc and progress, 
affords a cover under whicli it is possible for men 
devoid of nil rehgiouv belief to undermine nil 
faith and all feeling of revereneo in the mmd» of 
tho yoQDg who como under their care The pnn- 
ciple IS destructive it can unmake and destroy, 
and IB powerless ill tho presence of a pTopagande 
of lofiiehty and uiiUlief I am flicrcCore m 
favour of its entire alnndomcnt On this subject 
I Ime nothing furUiet to add to wbit 1 have al- 
ready am 1 m answers to questions 20 and 32 

Qua C2 —Is it desirable that promotion from 
class to class should dcpLnd, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public examina 
tions extending over tho entire pronneo? In 
nlut Cases, if any, is it preferable tliat such pro- 
I motions bo left to tbe school authorities ? 

I Am 03— \s a general rule, yes, buti have 
shown lu answer to question So that there are 
" special circurastances " which m particuhir 
cas^ should be regarded, and which should lead 
to a lilicral allowance being made fur special local 
circamstances In the elementary subjects of 
reading writing, and arithmetic, the way in 
which the children pass is an clement in the 

S roblcm, for it is ol vioua that while each ipdivi- 
uxl pass may not be high, the method and 
intelligence employed in instrurtion coull bo 
osccriamcd from tho general quality ,of the cUild- 
ren’a answers, and ought to count as an element 
in the inspector’s report The local managers 
should be allowed with llie consent of tbe 
inspector, to provide for special cases wbtre bovB, 
for special reasons, which can only be known to 
the managers have not succeeded m passing many 
subject of the lower standard, hut are otherwise 
deserving of promotion To meet such a case of 



Q 6— You mention in answer to tlie nine 
question No 2, tliat “inspection for pninaiT 
schools should neither be exaebng nor complicated, 
but so as to enable the inspector to pronounce 
of the results Ti hen each school had been put 
into its proper grade of merit a wholesome rivalry 
would tale place “ Do ^ou know that in the 
Central Provinces every inspector at the end of 
his inspection haa to pronounce antliontativcly 
on the state of each middle and primary school, 
and to classify it as “ good/' “fair/' “indifEercnt” 
or “ bad /' that every circle inspector has to send 
such classification to the Inspector Generol of 
Education, and that every ailla inspector enters 
such classification in his memorandum of inspcc 
tion, which 13 exammeJ three times a year hy 
circle inspectors ? 

A 6 -Certainly I know that, and it le just the 
suggestion made here 

Q 7— But your evidence is for the Centrd 
Provmces , and if your suggestion has been car* 
ned out here why should it be made in your evi- 
dence? 

A 7 . — Except when I refer to the Central 
Provinces hy name or implication, my evidence 
refers to the three provmccB mentioned in my 
answer to No 1 in which I have gamed my expe 
nence I am asked to suggest improvements m 
the administration by question 2 

Q S— You say that 'the existing arrange 
ment of circle and ziUa inspectors u ' neither 
efficient nor sufficient " Do you mean that the 
officers named have too many schools to visit, so 
that they are obliged to perform their inspections 
hastily, or that the officers themselves are ineffi 
cient r 

A 8 —The arrangement is not efficient because 
it 18 not sufficient 

Q 9 ^'^ith reference to your evidence begin- 
ning with “ bright methods are ueces«ary,” please 
say ^ you are aware that dnll la taught in all 
Oovemment Marathi or Hindi or English schools 
for boys, that gymnastics are taught in many 
schools, that attempts have been made to introduce 
singing, and that needlework is taught in all 
girls’ schools where the committees desire such 
instruction, and that to some schools carpenteis' 
workshops are attached ? 

A 9 —Yes , I am aware of this fact 
Q 20 — "With reference to the same evidence, 
do you know that in aU fifth classes of Hiodi 
schools and m sixth classes of Marathi schools, 
instruction is given is the elements of natoral 
science and often in surveying 7 

A 10 — ^Yes, I may presume this is taught, as 
pupils are instructed m these subjects in the Nor- 
ton school 

Q If-^With reference to year answer to 
questions 2 and 10, have you introduced olgect- 
lessons into any of your schools ? 

A 11 — By object lessons I mean lessons from 
maps, pictures, simple natural history, and pheno 
rnena of daily and common hfe. Lessons are 
given in our schools from maps and pictures 
Having no means of obtaimng trained teachers, 
natural history and science are not taught 

Q 13 —Do you know that such object lessons 
as jou describe obtain in Government schools? 

>. A 13 — I presume so 

Q 13 — ^You say m your answer to question 3, 
that the passive opposition of the influential classes 


to the extension of elementary knowledge to 
all classes without distinction “will have to bo 
overeome by a just determination to acknowledge 
no distinctiou of cla«s or wraon,” &c Have you 
the circular of the local administration on 
this subject issued so long ago as 1870, which u 
nn expression of the “ just determination " that 
yon desiderate ? 

A 13 —I have not read it 

Q 14 — You say m answer to question 0 that 
certificates gained upon the course of the Normal 
s^ol should be of a “ possible second class only.” 
Do you know that to gam a first class certificate is 
so difficult that at the Jubbulpore Normal School 
during the last three years, of 22 1 certificates 
awarded, there have been only five first class certi- 
ficates? 

A 14 —I do not know it 

Q IS — ^With reference to the question quoted 
above, do you know that it is the practice now to 
raise or to reduce the grades of vernacular masters* 
certificates according to their work? 

A 15 — I did not know this officially, but 1 
presume it is 

Q 16 — If you would not aid indigenous 
schools (see yonr answer 12) by the result system, 
how woMd you aid such schools? 

A 16 — By fixed grants in aid 

^ jf7 — '^Ith reference to your answer No 13, 
have you read the Government fee rules, which 
provide that in all village schools the children of 
agncultunsta may read free, that the committees 
of management of all vemacnlar schools may 
admit a certain percentage of free scholars, and 
that the Inspector General of Education has 
power to remit the fees of all children of persons 
earning less than 60 rupees annually, so long as 
such ehddien are in the lower pnmary departments 
of such schools? 

A 17 —1 have not read the mice ^Vllh refer- 
ence to this question, 1 do not say that the im« 
provements I suggest do not prevail in Govern- 
ment schools in the Central Brovinecs I am 
only making my euggestions from my experience 
and as required by the jrmted questions 

Q J9— tVith reference to yonr answer 15, do 
yon think that any of the graded inspecting and 
controlhng officers of the Educational Department 
of the Central Provinces are averse to any policy 
that would extend the benefits of sound education 
to all classes of the community, even though they 
might not be the chosen instruments for carrying 
out such pohey ? 

A 28—1 do not accuse members of the Educa 
tiOQ Department It is possible that many of 
them know nothing of the fundamental principles 
of the Despatch of lS5i They are doing the 
duties assigned to them by their superiors to the 
best of their abilities, and yet I do not expect 
that any agitation for reform will proceed from 
them. 

Q 29— Do you refer to circle inspectors in 
thes provinces ? 

A 29 —I refer to the whole body of inspectors 
throughout India 

Q SO —"W ith reference to your answer 16, to 
wh^ private body would you make over the soli 
taiy Government provincial college and high 
sdiool in the Central Provinces ? 
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A SO-^To pomcsuch body or committee as 
broadly sketched m my answer to question IS^ o£ 
tha prmted e\idence 

Q SI — \oa say m yonr answer toqocstion 19, 
that parapaph 11 shows that the cost per head of 
pupils in Ooremment schools i<, as compared with 
aided schools, as 7 to S Are yon aware that 
yonr statement u incorrect, and that paraijraidi 11 
of the report shows, not that the cost per head of 
pupils in Govtmment schools is to the cost per 
QC^ m aided schools os 7 to 3, hat that the cost 
per head to GoTcmmcnt of pupils in Government 
collides and schools is to the cost to Government 
per head of pupils m aided schools os 7 to 3 ? 

A SI— I am aware what the cost w to 
Government, hut that docs not mako my answer 
incorrect 

Q S3 — Grant-in-aid rales pronde that Gov- 
ernment shall not contribute more than half the 
cost of any private school As the calcnlntioa m 
paragraph 11 embraces the Government collera 
and the expensive Oeveraraent tramin^schoobio 
which every student is a stipendiary stodent, and 
as tho calculation for aided schools embraces no 
such institutions and includes the humble indige- 
nous schools, does not the table quoted show how 
exactly the grani-in-aid rules are observed m 
these Provinces, rather than the extravagance of 
OoTcrnmeal schools? 

A 23 do not assert that the Government 
exponditoro is extravagant 

Q Sd.^Ajpiin, with reference to the same an- 
swer, on turning to iho annual report for ISSO SI, 
i find the coat to provioeial revenues (includiac 
Uio rural cess amongst such revenues) of 953 
Government schools and colleges conUiamg 
66 143 pupils, with an average attendance of 
8il,9s7 ^upili, was as follows — 


R 

ArtieoUrgn ll/r3 

CsKroBMUt high tad oMdU uhooli 

M Euglith fniov]' toji’icboalf 10 tS9 
„ Verowniu’ n .. m 1^1373 
„ n gliU M 1S-37S 

27onif&l schools fjr atM>rr« £Ct9lS 

„ , nutrcsMi 6 6*0 

Cu'peBti7 icboois ams 


Totax 2 C* 013 


A —A school containing 100 pupils can be 
maintained at the same aggr^tt cost as a school 
oontaining 60 Conscqnently the co«t p*.r head 
Will be twiop os much m the case stated in my 
ansirerNo 19 as m the other 

Q ;?j — Igam, I find the total cost of Gov- 
eminent schools with 66,tl3 scholare and an 
average attendance of 3S 957 pupils to have been 
fi3,l8 249, and the total cost of aided schools 
was 111,01,623 and tho average attcmlanci. of 
Bchol-us was 12,616, or the total cost per sthobr 
m Government schools was Hh 1 or saj US, 
calculated on tho average daily attendance, and 
the total cost per scholar in aided schools was 
115-2, or say K5 ptr scholar, calcuhtod on tho 
average daily attendance Doo^ the statement of 
figures showtLa* Ooverameut schools are managed 
extravagantly, especially when the generally su- 

C * character of Government schools is remem- 
, such snpenor character being tested by 
the fact that, excludmg tccbniml school*, 9o6 
Ooverament institutions passed 5,133 schohirs m 
prescribed examiaations, or more tlian 8 per school, 
ogvinst 1,402 scholars passed by SS7 aided insti- 
tntioDs, or rather more tlian 3, say 4, per school, 
and that the solitary Government high school 
passed 25 students in IhbO 81 at the University 
entrance examination against the 30 passed by 
four aided high schools? 

J 2j —This 19 nn assertion I have not mailc 
Q Again, yon take SSt,S48 as tho 
expenditure on granta in aid shown by the preli* 
mioary statement of the provinetal aomunts, and 
compare it, not with Uie total expenditure of 
Ho, 29,453 as is shown m the samo prtlimtnary 
provincial accounts, but with Its. 5,04 513 as 
shown by the complete statement presented by 
the Edncalioual Dvpvrtrocot, which contains sums 
not brought on to the provincial accounts an 1 
which includes the cost of direction and of insncc- 
tiOD and of the book. depAt, the whole of which 
latter expcnditnre IS recouped to the Government 
by receipts from tho sales,— ride paragnpU 1 12 of 
the report Do yon think yooreompanson is vain 
able as showing therelitire nmoon* spent on aided 
schools? 

A SG — My comparison is between Rj,5 1■,543 
and 42,808 


That 18 , the average coet per pupil is 6 7 or, in 
round numbers, B7 The calculation is made on 
tbe average attendance Uy proceedii^ lo a 
eimilar manner for aided echook containing 19,768 
pupils, and having an average attendance of 
12,016 pupH*, the average cost is more than R3 
lou say that because the number of pupils m 
Government schools is nearly three times the 
number of pupils in aid'd echooU, therefore the 
cost per pupil m Govemment schools was to the 
cost per pupil in aid<d schools more than four 
times the cost per bead— that ts thecostinGovero- 
ment schools was HI2 p.r head Jlut this would 
give a sum of Ri,87,+'>J, wh®rras the cxpcftli- 
turc was Lot 112,62,812 Is not your rvoioo 
uig incorrect? 

A 25— No, I do not admit the incorrectness 
of this statement. 

Q, SI —Do yon mean to say that it will cos* 
no less to teach a certain mimlier of pupils spread 
over 955 institutions than it would to teach twice 
their numbjT, or, to make it still plainer, su| pos» 
there is a cla-ss of cO boys, can Uiat class bo 
taught ns cheaply as 40 boys?* 

*^et«t9qae*-oa2t. n« enjiuISTvlesnwwi 


Q 27 —If Ton wish to compare the total ex 
penditure on Government kIiooIs and on grant- 
in-aid school*, you mar turn to General Form 3, 
and you will then. Bad the total Qovernm nt cx 
penditure on grant in-aid rehooU, iticluling 
schobrships, to have been llo2,710, an 1 the total 
Govvrnoient orpenditnre, rncloding the rural co*.*, 
on Government institutions, and excludiog the 
cost of direction and ins{¥*:lion {wluch is incurred 
as much for uded as for Government seA >oU, and 
should be sharcil amongst them), to hare been 
U3,03,057, or Kss than six time# that spent on 
aided schools, instead of tho 12 Urn's calcuIa*o«{ 
by you Have you any remarks to make on this 
■taUment ? 

A 2? —The only remark I hare to make on 
this IS that in paragraph IS of the FJucational 
ilq»rt of ISiO-Sl it is stated that sums did ursnl 
by Ooveramcat officers are Iktc shown and from 
that paragraph I got my fignivs 

Q £S— IXiyou know that tbe statement of 
paragraph 18 Include* many sabsenjUm* to Ciov- 
ernnient schools and all Municipal grants to sn''h 
schjola? 

trass th« EJaca Vm Cesmiu-va, 
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^ 5g_Xo,Twas nofcawareof tliig Jlyre 
marks are not applied to receipts, but to expendi 
ture 

Q 5<7 _Do yon know tliat in tte table quoted 
tbe receipts and espenditnre amount to tbe same 
thing ? 

A 29— No 

Q P3a —Again, with reference to your an 
sner 19, is not the cipenditurc on grant tn aid 
schools limited by the number of such schools? 
Have any grants been refused to schools ? 

^ ggj — \es, grants hare been refused 
Q 30 — ^You contrast the total expenditure of 
H63 044' on Government high and middle 
BC^ols with the Goiemmtni expenditure only, 
namely, 5112 62S on aided and middle schools, 
and mention that there are four aided high schools 
and only one Government high Bchool and you 
apparently draw the conclusion that the espendi j 
tore on Government high and middle schools is 
excessive But 1 would observe that either the 
total expenditure on Government high and middle 
schools should be compared with the total expend 
iture on a ded schools of the same cla«s, namely, 
fi63 044 with B.27 918 or that the Govern 
ment expenditure on Government middle and high 
schools should be compared with the Government 
expenditure on aided middle and high schools, , 
namely, B48 116 with B12,C28 Now, the 
Government middle and high schools conUmed 
1,894 boys and the aided middle and high schools 
only 624 boys Therefore the total expenditureon 
Government high and middle schools was to the 
total expenditure on aided high and middle sthools 
as 2 2 to 1 the boys being in the ratio of 8 to 1 
the passes by the middle school examiaation being 
as 124 to 73, or nearly as two to one and the pa ses 
at the matnculation examination of ooo Govern 
ment high school being 29 the passes from all the 
other four aided high schools together being only 30 
■Moreover, the total cost pet scholar was in Govern 
ment high and middle schools only 46 rupees, 
whilst m aided schools it was 63 rupees Bo uvse 
calculation* and the figures given show extrava- 
gant expendituTP on Goveremeot schools? 

A 30 —I have frequently asserted that I have 
made no charge of extrav^ance against the depart 
ment but I have something to say to the figures, 
12,628 rupees supports 15 aided schools, 63,044 


rupees supports 40 Government schools For 
6J SH vnpees, supposing the grant in aid tq be 
I idf of the net cost 75 schools could be supported, 
taking the sum disbursed on account of aided 
schools as a guide 

Q 3J— Yon say with regard to question 19, 
that in calculating the grant to be given to an 
aided school, a share of the salary of the Mission- 
ary who superintends the school or schools 
should be allowed, and that the grants in aid given 
should be half the net cost of the school Bat in 
18b9 I informed the Rev Mr Stuart, your pre- 
decessor, in my No 2111 of ibe 14th July, thatit 
was the custom to allow of a certain proportion of 
the Mi<aionary'8 salary formmg an item in the 
total expenditure on which the grant was cilcu 
latod, provided the Rev Missionary employed a 
portion of his time as a teacher in secular subjects 
Accordingly, when a revision of the grant was 
asked from the Government of India by the Chief 
Commisaioner in Secretary to the Chief Gommis 
sioaer's No 3181 328 of the 27th October 1S69,» 
the value of the Missionary's service as a teacher 
was estimated at 1,600 rupees per annum and a 
total annual grant of S,C0U rupees was given to 
the main mission school atJnbbulpore of R440 
for the branch schools and of B6UU for the sadr 
bazar school 

Also in Nagpnr, Mis^ionanes take a part m the 
secular instruction as well as in the supenntendeneo 
of their schools, working from five to six hours a 
day ID school and except m one ustancewhere the 
Rev Missionary prefers to make no charge, their 
services as teachers form n basis on which the grant 
to be given is calculated And, again, when yon 
last apphed for a revision of grant did you not 
obtain a maximum grant for the main seneol of 
240 rupees per mensem being half the estimated 
cost and S5 rupees a month for the sadr bazar 
school likewise Lalf the esGmated cost? It 
appears, then that your first desideratum of a share 
of the Missionary's salary has been conceded, if the 
Miss onary will teach secular subjects, and that 
your second desidfratum that half the cost should 
be given also obtains in the Central Provinces Is 
not th 8 the case ? 

A 31 — With regard to my first desideratum, it 
does not appear that this is the case m the Cen^l 
I^ovuices , with regard to the second, it is not the 


1 “From C Grant Eag S« etarj to tbs Chief Comm u iwr Crotml Prorujce* to tho SetreUry to the OoTemment cf 
India, Home Uepartmest,— Ko 3181 338. dated the S7th Uctoher 1B89 

‘'Tbeahxnce of one of thcEercread «i ODaneefrom Jobbolpore and Uiemdiit octneM of tho information der red from bia 
laevm tenns ha> etseed dehij a reply to the enqo ry atode ib the Sod para^ph of joar letter No 208 of the 26th Apr I 1669 
V what, tinder the propseed ledutnbDtion and ncroaeo ot Ihe grant- n ad to tho Church AI won lehool at Johbnlpur tho 
etpcsditure from pneute lonrcea on the esdr Iniar eebool and tba eeraacaljr iwaocb icfaooli would bo. 1 am now to uy that the 
p raU contnhctione to both tbme ancreeifnlichooli are moro than «<i<ul to the reduced ^nU cond tionuly sanctioned in the r 
uvour The to al ncoma of all three schools u B5 ZOe 8 3 per aonaiB Indus re of the credit taken for the blissionsiy i salary 
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case, because the proportiOQ allowed for the supcx* 
intendence of the Jhssionaiy ought first to be 
deducted from the cost of the scliool, the haJance 
being the net cost of the sAool, of which 1 recota* 
mend one-half to be given, therefore it can*t be 
thecase 

Q 32 —In your mission accounts for 2880, I 
find that you received from Government for yonr 
aded schools £3,631-6 0, and that your expendi- 
ture was £7,107, or you received a sbgbt sum 
in excess of half your expenditure So also in 
your accounts for 1881, yon expended £7,539-18 
and received as a grant £3,762 11-6, whidi la 
about half the expenditure Do not yonr own 
reports sliow that you receive Imlf the total 
expenditure on your schools as grant-in aid? 

A 32 — Yes , certainly 

Q 33 —"When you last a«hcd for a grant did 
yon not get what you asked for ? * 

A 33 — I apphw for au increased grant for mv 
sadr bazar school, in which I accept your proposal 
to transfer from the sanctioned grant from the 
high school the sum of £35 to the sadr school 
<2 34 — Again, with reference to your answer 
to question 20, do you not know that inspectors in 
reporting on schools to the Inspector General of 
Education, Central Provinces, take cognisance of dis 
cipline, cleanliness and respectful demeanour, and 
animadvert freely on everythiog they may see 
objectionable, whether in Government or anted 
schools ? 

A dd —I was not aware that inspcctorshadaoy 
(linectiona to takecogmsance of the tone and spirit, 
aad, lu general, of the morals of the school 
Q, In yonr answer to question 21 you say 
that you believe that Government high schools and 
colleces are attended cluefiy by the children of 
middle and comparatively well to do classes, and 
Uiat aided high schools draw their pupils from the 
poorer dosses of the community I have just 
received social position returns from the Oovern- 
meot college and high school at Jubbulporc and 
the aidei school uudt-c youx mnuagemeot 
Ihey are — 
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45 
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Or in the Government College 26 per cent belong 
to the lower classes, and in the Government high 
school 36 per cent , whil^it in the aided high school 
there is no scholar belonging to tlie poorer classes, 
such poorer classes being defined to he persons 
having no realised property bringing in £200 
annually and in receipt of incomes of lc<!s than 
HSOU annually. Is it not the fact, then, that in 
these Provinces more poor scholars attend the 
Government high school than attend the aided 
Church Mission school ? 

A 85 —I ivas certainly not aware of that 
6 3d— The college fee is £2 per mensem 
The total fees amounted in 1850 ol to £900 
"iou divide this by the total number of bojs attbe 

Cealnl ProTlaces. 


close of March, though there was a large intlax of 
scholars in January Should not the dmsor be 
the average number of scholars enrolled? 

A 36 — I find in paragraph 62, 68 boys on the 
roll on the 31st March , in the same return the fee- 
receipts are put down at £900, which gives an 
average of £17 per head 

Q 37 — Similarly for the high school the fee 
charged is one rupee per mensem No free stu- 
dents are allowed The total fees collected were 
£1,067, the average number on the roll being 
92, which gives £11-9 0 per boy In jour own 
high school I see the fees amounted to £191 for 
an avmrage number of 16 boys, or £ll I*! 0 per 
biy Therefore, though you have no poor scholars 
in yourhigh school, yet you only collected per head 
about the same sum in fees as the Government 
high school with 45 poor students Is this the 
case? 

A 37 — Fees in our high school are taken up to 
£5 a month A boy who passed the entrance 
examination from our nigh school last year was 
admitted to the Government College and immedi- 
ately began to pay a fee of £2 a month, whereas 
m our high school he paid £3 per mensem 

Q SS — There is only one Government high 
school in the Central Provinces The fee charged 
is one rupee per mensem By far the larger num- 
ber of pupils, 182 out of 149, come from a distance, 
have to buy their own books, and board them* 
selves in a distant place Only two boys belong 
to tbe upper classes, 102 to the middle classes, and 
45 to tbe lower classes, including several mendi- 
cant Brahmins In your answer 15, you call tho 
education at the Oovemment high school " a 
costly education to bo bad for nothing" Do 
you still think this ts tbe cose when compared 
with your own school, where there are no scholar* 
of the lower clasees, and m which you only obtain 
about the same average rate of fee ? 

A 38 — Answer 15 refers not to the Central 
Provinces, but to tbe whole of India 

Q 89 —Would you greatly reduce the scholar- 
ships given to middle-school boys and tenable at a 
high school? 

J 39 — 1 have answered tins in nnswer to 
question 18 of the printed list in which I say 
scholirships should be offered to poor students hdt 
those who are certainly able to pay should be 
taught to do so 

Q 40 — ^With reference to jour answer 23, I 
would mention that all middle school scholarship- 
holders arc permitted to hold their scholarships at 
aoy high scuool. Government or aided, and that 
no official mfiuencc IS brought to hear upon them 
bo attend, n Oovernment scliool As a proof, 
there were on the Slst March— * 


(1) At the Free Chnrcit Mu- 
turn School 

(2) AttheNagpurCity Aided 
School 

(3) St Francis DeSdo ( 
School . 

(4) Juhbujpore Church Mu- 


10 ichoUnhip-holden 
18 do. 

5 do 

2 do 


Have you anything to say to these figures^ 

^ JO — ^Nothing whatever 
Q 41 — ^Do you know that so soon as the mid- 
dle school examination wa« estal hshed,ordc"s were 
is«ncd to all zilla schoolmasters to send up all 
Ix^ who Iiad attended their higliest class for 10 
57 



moTvAs before the date of examination, nod lliit 
tius rule IS not infrinp h1 7 
J 41 — I mean Uiat masters ehouw not lie 
allowed to keep such bow who haae nlnailjf pas«nl 
m a lower division of the mullle school examina- 
tion so Uwt they canpassinnhighcrstanJardanil 
obtain ft scholarship 

Q 42 — Boys who have passed the Tntdille-eehool 
examination are allowed to trynjjain tocomictefor 
high school Bcliolarships, provide 1 they are wider 
17 years of age This pnvil ge you o\-ailetl your- 
self of hy presenting one hoy in 1831 who had 
passed m IbSO, namely JafarKlan who obtained 
ascholarship Tlielreo Church Mission prc«cnt- 
eJ 21 bovs a second time, and tho City Aided Sctiool 
presented IG hoys twiic 

J 42 —I ohs rve, witli rtfi-roneo to tho bi^ in 
case that we have a hi„h school to which a boy 
could go and my refcrenco is not to high schools, 
but to zilla middlo schools 
Q 43 --In this re«pect does not the Depart- 
ment allow to aided schools tlio same pnvdtge 
that IS allowed to Oovernment schools? 

J d5— Yes 

Q 41 — ith IrtlcTcnce to hJo iw of answoT 
23 do yon think it would be right to refuse to 
admit passed middle school scholars into the Gov- 
ernment high school, and thus compel them either 
to attend the hlis«ionary school you conduct, or to 
give up their higher education ? 

J 4i — Tlie question u not between giving up 
a high education and attending a mi«sioD school, 
hut the euggcstion u mado as a general principk 
whidi should lo observed 

Q 4o — D ith reference to answer £3, is there 
sot a rule that no hoy who has received any por 
tion of his middle <eIiool education at the hfission 
school Jubbulpore, shall be admitted to the Gov- 
ernment high school without a written pcrotusion 
from the head master or manager of the aided 
schoolf Has that rule ever been infringed? 

A 4o —I was not aware of tho arrangement 
<2 4(7— Mith reference to your answer 29 isit 
not true that there is only one Ooverument college 
in the Central Provinces, and therefore that all 
college scholarship-holders muat either go there or 
attend & foreign college in Bombay, Calcutta 
and North M estern Provinces, or elsewhere ? 
As regards EcUolarsliips held at tl o Oovi-mment 
high school, Jnhbnlpore, I have already mention 
ed that m lilarch 1882 there were 74 scholatsbip- 
holders, so in the Nagpur Mission there were 19 
scholarship holders, m the City Aided School 18 
scholarship holders and m your school only 2 
Is it not a fact that if you had pas«ed more 
middle school scholarship holders higher than yon 
d d and if your school had been more popular 
amongst zilla school pa«8cd middle-school students, 
you would have had more scholars 7 

A 4G -—If we had passed more boys we should 
have received more scholarships , we received a 
large influx of hoys from the middle spools 
of these Provinces who afterwards left to attend 
the Government school 

Q 47 — Had not the hoys to whom yon refer 
been previously refused admission to tho Goyem- 
ment high school under the apprehension that a 
sufficient staff could not he entertained for their 
instruction 7 

-4 47 —-They had been refused admission to 
tlio Government school, buton what ^apprehension 
or misapprehension I cannot say 


Q iS— Do 30U think that the fuUoffing 
figures suggest that if your school had lieen as 
successful in pissing scholars ill the n iJJle- 
mlioil cxaminatim as the Nngpur Free Church 
and city scliooN, your school woull have been 
more pojiular, and qmte able to hoi 1 its own with 
the Government high school, Jubbulpore 7 
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Q 49— \ on say that the edncational authon- 
tie« can say whet! cr tliero is any truth in the 
alatemcwt that middle-scl ool scbolarsbilvhoUeTS 
are not allowed to read in aiilMl or mission schools, 
or whclhtr pits ore is brought to btar upon tl cm 
to alien 1 Government iichoi Is I woull mention 
that seven scholarship-holders eduented in tho 
liluodara, Ashti llin^ughat, Bxmtek, Clianda, 
Vmnr Oovrmment schools, now stfetid tho 
Nagpor City AiJrO School and six mb boys 
educated at the Kamptee and Clianda OovernmeDt 
schools Dow attend tbe Free Church Mission Do 
not tbe above f gores prore that eeholarshijM may 
be and are held at mmion or other aided Khoob 
bybojsfrom Government schools and will yon 
take my aisorancc that no ofTcial pre«sure of any 
kind or de«cnption is brought to bear upon any 
middle-class school boys os to where they shonlil 
bold their scholarships 7 
A 49— I dooot state itaea fact beyond dispute 
I refer to a general opinion which I Lave frequent- 
ly heard expres'^ed If it is not true, steps should 
be taken to place tho matter bojond dispute 
Q 60 — b ou say in your answer "the follow- 
log figures arc suggestive," namely, that m the 
aided liigli school under your management there 
was only a sum of 2- rupees for scholarships 
drawn, whereas m tho Government college and 
high school there was a sum of Q1,UOO ^id ns 
echolarships to tho pupils The figures sug^t, 
do they not that your school is unsuccessful m 
passing etudeats lugh enough, to obtain scholar- 
ships? 

A 60— No certainly not 
Q 51 —Do not yonr school and the City Aided 
School have practically the monopoly of the 
middle school education of a city conUiiung a 
popuUUoD of more than 75 000 persons? 

J 61 — They have practically the monopoly 
Q B&— Again the 1 000 rupees you say were 
once paid m scholarships mono liigh-cbss Govern- 
ment institution refer to tho sum once spent in 
the Government college, Jubbulpore, and m the 
Government high school, — that is, in (w9 institu- 
tions, not la one 7 Is not this tho case ? 

A 5S— Yes 

Q 63 — You say in answer 45 that grants to 
girls' schools are less in amoont and given on 
more onerous terms than to boys’ schools But 
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for result aided girls’ scliools do we [not par twice I 
63 much for each child who passes as for boys? ! 

A 63 — I was not aware of this 

Q 64 —What conditions hare prewnted jtwi 
from asting for a grant for the school attended 
hy girls of good caste mentioned in your answer | 
45? 

A 54 —I may state it broadly, — objections to a 
male in«pector and the aisit of the inspecting 
officers , there are other minor reasons 

Q 55 — ^You say in answer 49 that the Govern 
ment high school, Johbulpore, opened new classes 
Did not 90 boys who had parsed the middle 
school examination appl^ for admission to the 
Government school? Would you have hod ns 
teach them all in one class, instead of in two 
parallel clashes or w ould you have had us refuse 
half of the admissions, and thus compel them 
either to enter your school or to cease to go on 
with their education? 

A 55 —I would not have them all taught m 
the cla<^ , and as to being refused admission, that 
IS a matter on which I can express no opjmon 

Q 56 — Did I not write to you and beg yon 
to do all you could to get the boys to enter your 
school? Did I not say that I should bo only too 
delighted if they would do so, hut that I could 
not compel the hoys who had received no part of 
their education at your school to enter your 
school by refusing them admission to the Govern, 
ment scliool ? 

A 55— Certainly 

Q 67 —You say that the epeuiog of parallel 
classes in the Gorerument high schools proved so 
disastrous to i our school that you had to face the 
question of closing it altogether Did the Gov 
emment high school deprive you of a single 
student that iiad recetied any pact of his edoca. 
tion at your middle school or high school? 

A 5^ —Mo part of the middle education, but 
a part of tbe high school education 

Q 6S — ^Did their high educaiioQ layoor school 
12 any ease extend io more than two anniba? 

A 5S— No 

Q 55— In answer to question 62 }ou say that 
there is probably a tendency to raise pnmary into 
secondary schools What grounds tuve you for 


this assertion, seeing that Government secondary 
schools hive in the last twelve years decreased by 
SIX, and that during the same time not a single 
Goveroment secondary school has been newly 
opened? 

A 59 — It IS my opinion, the question does 
not refer exclusively to the Central Provinces, nor 
does my answer 

Q GO — Please tell me if you mean to say, with 
reference to your answer 46, that the conditions 
on which grants in aid are given are more com 
plicated than necessary "We lia\ e the evidence 
of the Kev D tVhitton, the Rev T. Pel rat, 
both man^^ers of largo aided schools, that the 
conditions are not more compheated than neces 
saiy ? 

A 60 —I have not answered this question in 
detail, and at the present moment I am not pre 
pared to give a definite answer 

Q 01 — With reference to your answer No V 
of question 23, are you not allowed to send 
scholars to be burned at the Normal school, Jub. 
bnlpore and did not your predecessor, tbe Rev 
Mr CbampiOR actually sena biws for tnuning? 

A 61 —I believe the Rev Mr Champion did 
send two or three boys for traming 

Q 52 —You say that the grant to one girls 
school was Withdrawn Are you aware that only 
the fixed grant was discontinued and the school 
was admitted to a grant on the payment by result 
rules? 

A 63 —I know the fixed grant was withdrawn 

Q 5^— Should not the fixed grant have b«ea 
withdrawn when it was found that only 6 girls 
out of iZ CO lid read, that girls of one year and 
eight months’ standing did not even know their 
letters that the mistress did not know Iiow to 
teach, that the attendance register was not written 
up to date, and there had been no promobons for 
a whole year? 

A ^ _I hare no manner of doubt that the 
grant was withdrawn on the inspector’s report 
\\Tiat the report was I cannot say I have the 
authority of (he Lady Supenntendent of the 
school for saying that the children were so alarmed 
and temlled at the inspector’s examinabon that 
they were unable to do what they were ablo to do 
IQ the inspcotor's absence 


Evidence of Miss Hot, Eady Supertnlendenf, Jubbulpore Teniale Eormal School 


Quei 1 — Please state what opportaniti<?s yoo 
havehad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and m what province your ex 
peiience has been gained 

Ant 1 — Seven years’ experience as Lady Super 
intcndent of the female normal school at Jubbul 
pore. Central Provinces, have helped me to form 
certain opimons with regard to female cducabon in 
India 1 wish to answer these questions only so 
far as they concern the education of women and 
girls 

Qb«j 3 — In your province is primary education 
sought for by the people in general, or by partictt- 
lar classes onlj ? Do any classes specially bold 
aloof from it, and why? Are any classes practunlly 
excluded, and if so, from what causes ? 'Wbatis 
thu attitude of the influential clas«es towards the 
extension of elementary knowledge m every 
of society ? 

Ant 3— Nalive women of almost every class 
seem to me very anxious to learn, and our schools 


would be filLd with them if the customs of the 
couut^didnot make this a difficult matter I do. 
not (bmk caste prejudices affect the opinion of the 
lower classes on the subject of education, half as 
mu^ as they do that of the better clashes, where 
women have not to work for their daily bread 
Tlie particalar cUss of women who distinctly hold 
aloof from education of any kind, is, I think that 
of the agricultural class, or peasantry For in 
stance, of the number of womeu presenting them- 
selvea yearly for entrance into the female normal 
school, only five per cent are from among the agn 
cultural cUsses Their girls, too are restricted 
from learning, both for the same reason that their 
time la occupied m employment that bnugs re 
munciation, eannot afford the tme to learn 
So long as these people are under the impression 
that education means a devotion of their time to 
the acquisition of the art of reading and wntmg, 
an ait that will not in itself buy them food and 
dotbe^ BO long will they he afraid to have any. 



to catcli mterreniDg ecliools, and jn a day’s maTcli 
Tirobally tlirec schools arc \^slted, beinfj at greater 
or lesser distances on difTcrcatsides of tho road from 
each other and from his day's destination The 
value of inspections such as these are useless 
Teachers get flamed, hoys get alarmed at the n 
pidity with which questions are linrled at their 
heads, wMe the chief value of an inspection, tit , 
the getting at the bottom of ever^ung, is ne- 
glected. To allov. of oar schools being properly 
kept up to the mark it would not be increasing the 
staff too strongly if they were trebled m numbers 
■Wherein I consider one of our failures to exist is 
in the sjstcm pursued of telling off masters to 
certain classes who always deal with the same sub- 
jects, passing on the pupils to another master as 
they pass out of that special course of stody I 
should prefer to see the Scotch sjstcm of one 
master passing through the whole or at least the 
major portion of the curriculum with the same set ' 
of pupils introduced. It is a beneficial system to 
the pupils, as they know their master's habits end 
form of tuition, while he knows the idiosyncrasies 
of each pupil It also ensures a master's maiotaiD- 
mg his knowledge of subjects to he taught 

Another defect I would note is the excessive 
importance attached to Unglish as a subject of 
study by the Native, and the consequent increase of 
Anglo-vemacular schools in tho interior of dis 
tncts The Hogluh taught at these schools is in 
the majority of cases a mere parody of the tan 
guage, and the pronnnciation u vile Where 
distnet ofilcers being interested liave attended to 
the subject, these schools have been mostly dined, 
and an Enghsh education is chiefly confined to 
one school at head quartets But the tendency 
has been, and is still prevalent to yield to a desire 
for Engbsh study My own view is, and I have 
steadily followed it out wherever I have had the 
means of doing so, to thoroughlv educate boys to 
their own vemacnlar,— when tney are quite at 
home therein, to allow them to proceed to Loglish 
I shonid like to see English taught to hoys only 
as a prize for high profieiency in their own lan- 
guage I should confine tho teaching of it catire- 
Ty to the zilla schools, and m those schools none 
but lads who had in pnbhc competibon secured 
English scholarships should be allowed to study 
the language, we should then have a chance of 
emothenug that hideous jargon which now passes 
with many Natives os English, and should effec- 
tually stop that abuse of words which leads to 
such ridiculous expressions and errors m written 
communications 1 should like to see the depart- 
ment becoming more of a home to the masters 
At present a man who has earned a good repa- 
tatioa for bis school finds promotion in his depart- 
ment barred It is not there, and he knows it. 
Conaei^uently he is more alive to watching for 
vacancies in the Revenue and Judicial Departments 
than to the interests of the department he is 
serving District officers often encourage this 
hope on their part, and the result is often disas- 
trous to education No doubt improvement here 
m simply means greater espcnditiire , atiU, it is 
better to spend a little more and retain effective 
men than to be constantly losing their ecrvices 
and as constantly be commencing a new grind 

Qb« 48 — Is any part of the expenditure in- 
curred by the Government on high education in 
your provinte unnecessary ? 

An 49—1 do not think so, we have very 
wisely hitherto coa«idered it of more importance 


to seenre a widespread pnmary educational system 
than to soar into higher regions, and this pnn 
opic IS steadily followed out 

Quet 49 — Ilaic Government institutions been 
set up in localities where places of instruction al- 
rc^y existed, which miglit by grants-in aid or 
other assistance Adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people r 

49 —Not that I am aivare of. 

Quet 50— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of llio T ducation Depart- 
ment fake too cxc1u«ive an interest in higher 
cdncalMn? Would beneficial results be obtamc<l 
by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and scliool 
management ? 

An» Ui—'iS.s I have already raid, we have not 
attempted high education to too great an extent 
Me Ime three high schools tcaeliing up to tlie 
Uniiersity Entrance conrse, and I cocsiuer that 
this IS sufficient eneoumgement in this line I am 
slroogty in favour of mtroducing a better class 
of schoolmasters ^Vh6Te our men fail is in the 
art of teaching and managing a school Thera 
i^ualitics can only be attained by a patient prac- 
tical training gii en by efficient men Onr Normal 
schools have not as yet turned out such masters 
not have they, in my humble opinion, been placto} 
in the charge of men who were likely to turn out 
such men Masters may have mucu bead know 
ledge, but practice they lack Our demand for 
masters is larger than the supply, and when we 
take to picLng op men in tbe market without 
any special aptitude for the work, it ts wonderful 
that we have done so much It is no doubt a 

S oestioa of money to attain to this end But if 
be matter u taken np properly, money can 1 a 
provided 

Q*ej St —Is tho system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force m your pronneo? If so, pIkha 
state bow it works 

Jut Cl —The system of pnpl teachers has 
been in force for several years past, myexpen- 
cnce IS that it works well when supemsed by the 
senior masters The tendency always is for a 
senior master to reheve himself of the drudgery of 
grinding a beginner or dolts The first class is 
therefore in a school with a careless head master 
left to the pupil teacher, and really learns nothing, 
while the want of expeneneo and patience makes 
tbe monitor'a work with dolts labour lost. It is 
otherwise where the head master actively super 
vises all the clashes The pnpU teacher in such a 
case IS a most nieful adjunct 

Qaet 62 — Ts there any tendency to raise pri- 
mary into secondary schools unnocessanly or pre 
maturely? Should measures be taken to cheek 
such A tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Jut 02 — 1 have not noticed any such tendency 
in our province 

Qver, C3 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of Bclioob or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Jtu 53 — Our fees have been fixed solely on 
consideration of the means of parents and the 
mles for allowing free pupib are extremely 
kbeial 

It would be premature at present to make any 
noticeable difference between the social positions 
d parents 
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Qnes W — Ilaa tie denurnl for hjgb edoeatioa 
in four province readied euci a os to maLe 
Uie profe<ision of teaching a profitahle one ? Have 
schools been opened bf tnen of good position as a 
means of maintaining tbemsclres ? 

Jut D-L — Certamlv not It is Governiaent 
vjiidi IS supporting nigh education, and let Gov- 
eminent mtidmw and the existing supply of 
students would dwindle into nothing I do not 
believe that it would be possible for a wcU-cdo* 
cated man to support himself by opening a sehool 
of the ebss referred to m this qnestioa There 
IS uo such school at present open so far os 1 
know. 

65 —To what classes of institations do 
yon think that tlie system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should bo applied? T\hat do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and useful? 

An» 53 — If granto*in>aid are to bo applied 
according to the results of periodical examinations, 
there is no reason why they should not lie applied 
to all classes of schools The work of the tower 
primary schoolmaster is every whit as important 
in the education of a boy as that of the master 
who finishes off Ins education by passing him 
throngh the University examinations In &ct 
every one must acknowledge that this is so, and 
I*ooald not consider any system of assigning these 
grants to bo either equitable or oscful which did 
not reoogmso Uus much 

Qk» 66— To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants in 
ud of the atones of certificated ieamere can bo 
best applied? Under what conditions do you re> 
gard tins s^'stem as a good one ? 

Jiii. 66— I should mako the grunt somewhat 
higher in tlio case of lowcr<las3 schools than in 
Uiose gmog the higher education. The reason 
why this recommendation is made is based on the 
consideration that the drudgery of tuition consists 
m overcoming the difficulties expenencod in rais- 
ing the youthful intellect step by step in early 
years, and not in taking that intellect when it 
has assumed a definite bias and leading it on in 
the direction it most favours Now, when a 
master nei'er departs from tbo occupation of 
developing intellect m the early jTars of a boy, 
he requirw to possess a combination of ecbol 
Rstic attainments, firmness of will and purpose, 
patience and kindhness of manner, to a degree 
not 60 essentially requisite in the master of 
greater scholastic ability, who takes what is al- 
ready there, and by a sensible guidance forces it 
into the groove aimed at You cannot obtain the 
former benefits, and when obtained hope to retain 
them, if you offer a low price for tho possession of 
tbcm At the eamo time 1 am aware that the 
same has to be said lu relation to the master of 
greater scholastic attainments, who expects a pro- 
per return for all the labour he has undergone m 
attaining to the posibon he holds But here I 
urge that i£ this higher edncation is worth stnv 
mg after, ib is worth paying for Parents most 
therefore be led to rely on their own means to finish 
off their children’s education m the direction stated, 
while, on the other hand, these more advanced 
• masters must consider the position of the parents 
with all their other claims on their incomes, and 
not expect such high remuneration as they are now 
id to expect 1 take it that the rMponeibility in 
C««tr»l ProtlOM*. 


Bhaping a lad’s course m life is admitted!) greater 
IB the case of a master who deals with the early 
life than Vntb him who has the came lad for a year 
or two only at the end of his school life It is 
this responsibility which should be more recognised 
and renurded I would therefore prefer such grants 
bew^ proportionately larger in the case of pnmaTy 
and secondary masters Tho proportion that tlie 
grant should bear to the gross expense must depend 
on mreumstonces In some localities a small grant 
may enable a great want to be supplied, while in 
others it would be but a drop in the ocean, I do 
not tlunk that any hard and fast rule can he made 
in tho matter 

Qitti 6S— What do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
tangbt as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Jnt 59 — I do not think that in primary schools 
a master should have more than iSO pupils If he 
la cxpLCleJ to study each hoy’s chaTacter and apply 
a proper remedy to defects such as idleness, natural 
dullness, indifference, and so forth, os they occur, 
and to maintain a tolLrabI) ecjual level of attain- 
ment among all his pupils in their studies, his 
class must be small As it is easier teachmg when 
tho miud IS susceptible of retaining what it has 
learnt and of byinp hold of what is new m the 
future leosoDs placed before it, so tbe classes of a 
secondary sebool may be larger I do not think 
that a master m a eecondary school could teach 
with uniform success more than fiO hoys As 
regards colleges I have had no expeneoes 

Ques 66— Docs a strict interpretation of the 

a le of religious neutrahty require the with* 
of tbe Government from the direct manage* 
ment of collensaod schools ? 

Ant 66-^0, and I consider it IS only politie 
that the Government should he able at all times to 
determine, in the cose of private bodies maintatning 
schools open to the pubLo at Iar«, how far any 
special religious teaching should be permitted 
Uuneccssaxy interfereuca u not called, for > but 
there are times, and will always be tunes, when it 
will be necessary to prevent misguided zeal and 
fervour overstepping the Unute of political pni- 
dence 

Qaet €2 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
edncation, on the results of public examinations ex- 
tending over the entire province ^ In what cases, 
if any, is it preferable that such promotions be left 
to the sclwol authorities ? 

Am 6.?,— No There would be no good gained 
m making promotions to depend on provincial ex- 
aminations It 13 more suited to our wants to fix 
a standard for each class up to which a pupil must 
Como before he is promoted to a higher class 

Ques 63 —Are there any arrangemeotsbetween 
the colleges and kKooIs of your province to prevent 
boys who are expelled from one institution, or who 
leave it improperly, from being received into an 
other? What are the arrangements which you 
would Buggest ? , 

Am 6J — We are not advanced far enough to 
be 60 particular as to frame any rules by which 
bo^ may be expelled from our lower class schools 
Caser do occur which require exceptional treatment, 
and in all such instances the punishment is made 
the more effective by being stamped with the ap- 
proi^ of the district officer. At present we require 
G2 
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no alteration id tins system Schools are not so 
nomeroas or closely situated m the districts as to 
enable a boy dismissed from one to go to another 
school In towns such as Nagpur and Juhbulpoie 
the case is different. I have not had CTpenence of 
these schools, so cannot say what rules they follow 

Qaes 67 —Are the circumstances of nay class 
of the population in your province (e g .thcMnhani 
inadans) such as to require esceptional treatment in 
the matter of English education? To what arc 
these circumstances dn®, and how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Am G7 — 1 know of no class of our popniahon 
which, owing to special circumstances, rcqimes cs- 
ceptional treatment in the matter of English edu- 
cation 

Q/ffj C8 — How farwoDldGovemmenthejnsti 
fed in withdrawing from anj emstmg school or 
college, in places where any cla's of the population 
objects to attend the on’y alternative institution on 
the ground of itsreli^oos f caching? 

Am GS— 1 do not consider that in the case 
put in this question Government would he at all 


]Q«ttGed in withdrawing its school or college It 
IS one of the chief duties of Government, in my 
opinion to raise the Native population out of its 
Ignorance, and to do so mthout unduly evcitmg 
their prejudices Many prejudices based on ignor- 
ance have dtsaj peared under the Government sys- 
tern of education, and it would be a verj fooh'h 
measure to hold aloof from educating the masses, 
simply because another insEtiition is ready at hand 
to provide education subject to a proviso unaccep- 
table to the people 

Qiie$ 09 — Can schools and colleges under Native 
management compete successfully i> ith correspond- 
ing institnttona under European management? 

Am 69 —It is altogether a question of manage- 
ment combined with ability and attainments on the 
part of professors and masters 

Q«e» TO — Are the conditions on which grants- 
iD-aid are given in your province more onerous and 
complicated than necessary ? 

Am to — No, they are v«y sim^s 
SolIBilPUK, 

3Ut Mag 1882. 


Evidence of Mb Satdab Aii, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Central Etomneea. 


Qiiei 1 — Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject 
of education m India, and m what province your 
expenence has been gamed 
Am 1 —I was in the Educational Department 
from August 185^ to August 1872 I was Per 
Bian teacher and Assistant Frofe«<or of Natural 
Philorophyin the Agra Government College from 
August 1854 to March 1856 From this date 
till 18C0 1 was Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
the Funjah, and then in a similar appointment at 
Jubbulpore till 1872, and dunng this time I oiS 
mated ns Inspector of Schools ana was on tour in 
the di»tricts of Nat«inchpur and Ho«hangahad, 
and became acquainted with the state of the 
schools in those distncts And even after I left 
the Education Department I was for some time 
entrusted with educational work in Saugor Be 
sides this I had many opportunities in my pve 
sent appointment of getting expenence of eJu 
cational matters 

Qiiei 4 — To what extent do indigenous eclioola 
exist m your province 7 How far are they a relio 
of an ancient village system? Can jou de<!cnhp 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
giien in them, and the system of diaeipline m 
vogue? Ilhat fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qoalilica 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
trainiBg or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what circumstances do yon cOB«ider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a sjstcm of national education, and 
what IS the best metiod to adopt for this pur- 
pose? Are the masters willing to accept State 
Old, and to conform to the rnl s under which such 
aid IS given ? How far Ifas the grant-in aid 
sjstem been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it I'c further extended? 

Ahb d -—From the Annual Eeport of 188(kSl 
It appears that there are 442 indigenous schools 
these Provinces attended by 2y,*>s)S pupils 
Of lhc«e, 4S0 are boj s’ schools (339 aided and 91 


unaided) and the remaining 12 are girls' schools 
(lO aidra and 2 unaided) • 

I do not know onything shout Marathi schooL, 
as I have never lived m Marathi distncts, hut 
I am acquainted with schools in which Hindi, 
Soosknt Urdu Persian, and Arabic are taught, 
Tor this reason I will only speak concerning the«o 
schools 

6ome of there indigenous schools arc without 
doubt the offspring ot the old village mak-tab, bnt 
since the introduction of the grant in aid rules 
many of these schools have conformed to tie rum 
Mlum and rules laid down by tte Education 
Department 

The following subjects are taught in the«e 
schools — 

In the Hindi and Urdu schools which have 
been opened since the grant m aid rnlcs came into 
force, for the most part Government school text ' 
boots are used and they arrange their teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic according to 
the grant-in aid cumciilum In some schools 
books desired by pupils and parents are taught, 
bnt there are not many such books Zilla inspec 
tors try and get tbe'e echopls fo teach acconiitig 
totbecmricnJum of GoveromeDt village schools, 
and this, I think, is a vc^ good tlung Even in 
the old fashioned schools. Gov ernment books, espe 
pally of arithmetic, are used 

In the old fashioned schools the books used are 
as follows — • 

(1) Kaiahra ^^iCTl which contains the simple 
and compound letters and rules for reading and 
wrrting 

(2) Leihe WU sn anlhmehcal pngrer which 
also contains formula for shortening work 

(8) “ rajnil " IS a famous book of Hindi 
poetry, and bas been nsed for many jears It 
contains rules for social life and evciy day deal 
ingg But some of the rules laid, down are not , 
fit to be taught 

(4) Aflm n A small book of synon 

, yms in Sanskrit written m verse 
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(5) AnelaTtk ta a similar booL to tbe ftbo>e 
fn winch meanings and synonyms are both given 
in verse 

(6) Some little boots with religions stones. 

(7) In some good school'*, Bnjbilos, Sarsagar, 
Ramayim, and other advanced boots on rehgton 
MO taught. 

Urdu and Persian schools are few in nnmber, 
and there are no special boots for these school^ 
but generally books on Mnhamraadan ecclesiastical 
law, and stones and fables m prose and verse arc 
used 

In Persian schools, Kanma, Khahiiban, Qulis- 
tan, Boston, are the usual boots In Arabic 
schools tbe Kuran, and in rare cases Sarf o-naho 
(orgrammar), Jluntiq or logic, and Sluhammadan 
hiw, are read 

These subyectsare leamtonlybj Jltihammadana 
of the North*^ est who reside in these Provinces 
Brahmans who desire to be priests read the 
Ssii>1nt hook, csihd "Koriaaii V/Uja," od3 2 l . 
Uiey are very zealous they also read “ Bhagwat " 1 
and '* (3ita,'^ and other religious hoots of tbe saroo I 
kind Some read " Sarswat Cliandnta ” and ! 
“Kaumndi," and in addition Ilaghawaosh, and 
Marathj Brahmans learn to repeat and sing the 
Vedas, and the other usual hoots of the Shastns 
There IS no uniformity m the«o schools, but 
most masters, besides tabng fees from parents, try 
^to increase their earnings by teaching according 
to the grant'in aid rules 
Tbesa schools assemble m the morning and 
afternoon 

At first no registers were kept in these schools, 
and in unanled schools there arc no registers now) 
but all aided schools Lave registers. 

The roll-call is not taken at any fixed time 
Boys are smploaed in calling late uoys to school 
Sometimes late boys arc punished. Bodeavours 
are mode to get the boys to be punctual, and 
masters me beginning to see the advantage of 
forromg boys into classes 
In most schools there is only one mador, but 
when the boy s number 50 or 60 there arc gcnerallv 
two teachers, and it is a common rule for senior 
boys to be employed to assist in teaching the 
littl'* ones By uiis means the teacher and the 
taught are both benefited 

All boys are not snpphcd with books and slates, 
hnt they manage to get along by borrowing from 
each other, but class toeejung is gradually re- 
moving tins defect 

They used to write on sandbonrds with sticks 
of wood as pencils and the dust of the boanis 
dirtied the st.hoo1-TOOm and the clothes and hands 
of the boys, now they u«o slates and copy books 
In some schools where there is only religions 
teaching, often no fees are taken J»o system is 
obsetied m these school'*, no regular hours the 
masters teach in their temples and mo«ques wh-'n- 
eicr they find time to do so 

In schools established by malguzars, where the 
masters are paid a monthly salary, there is soine 
attempt at arrangement and system, and they are 
very much like Goicrnment valbge schools In 
one of tho annual reports it says that Uicre are 
such schools m the eastern cirelo 

In Jfindi antf Sacslrct seftoo?#, /e'^ cawi not to 
he taken, and even now arc seldom paid I nt mas- 
ters arc jxiid weekly in grain, flour, ghee, S.c , and 
on occncions of feast®, holidays, and mamages, get 
presents m tlcthcs, money, &.c 


In modem schools established by educated ^7a- 
tivcs, fees from one to two annas are nsnally taken, 
but this plan is not popular with the parents of 
the boy# They think it is much easier to pay lu 
bind tlian m money In old fashioned schools 
the profession of teacher is earned on from father 
to son. These men were usually educated at 
home, but there are some such teachers who re- 
ceived their education at Goiernment or ^IiKaion 
schools Some schools have been started by pen- 
sion^ masters, or by men wbo have for some rea- 
son or other left the Education Department, or 
by men of stnall attainments unable to get on in 
tile Education Department The first and fourtli 
classesof masters are generally ignorant, the second 
class are idle, and the thirdurc not respectable per- 
sons 

For the improvement of indigenous schoolmas- 
ters, I think they should be examined and 
given certificates according to their ment, such 
Aj Ans)o-rerracnhr certiScoteff, ton's school 
certificates, village school certificates, girls’ 
school Certificates, and rewards should be given 
for passing these examinations By some such 
plan, ma®teT8 and schools would be improved 
I think the best way of spreading primary educa- 
tion IS by the®c deu schools, provided there is pro- 
per arrangero^nt for the supply of houses, masters, 
books, money, ke The principal thing u to g*'t 
good masters 

■Without doubt the payraent-by result system is 
popubr with masters , for by this they get the 
fruit of their labour very easily and mtnoat leav- 
ing their homes 

From the Ivt annual report it appears Umt out 
of Hi only 93 indigenous schools u d not reccivo 
grants The*c 8 19 schools were well paid 

Fourteen schools m Saugor received 11513 as 
grants 

The 93 schools mentioned above did not receive 
grants because of tbe incompetcncy of masters, or 
becaose the schools were simply religions schools, 
and the masters did not wish for any grants. 

Indigenous schools arc situated in the northern 
and southern circle®, at Jubbnlpore, Saugor, 
Burhanpur, Xagpur and Kamptro , and in the 
eastern circle, malguzars h.ave started school® 
It IS well known that the schools in theei» cities 
and towns arc increasing every year, and each 
year the number of paries nn? more numer- 
ous In future it is proUalle tliat more schools 
Will be opened in other districts, m villages as 
Well as in towns 

■Ques 8 — h.at classes of fcliocb should, in 
your opinion, bo entrusted to Jlnnicipal commit- 
tees for support and management’ Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be a ch.aige against municipal fund®, 
what security nouHyou suggc«t against the pos- 
sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient prov i»ion ? 

Jnt 9— Zdla school brunches and other schools 
situated in municipal towns can be managed I y 
municipal committees, and when schools are under 
their management they will, 1 think, hare no 
objection to give Jlied grants to them 

Quft 9 — Have you any suggestions to moke 
on the system in force for prov iding twlicrs in 
primary sciools ? B fiat is the present socia/ »ta- 
tlis of village sthoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
j benefLial inflnence among tli» villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than incrrwje of pay, 

I for uaiiroving their po«ition ? 
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I tliink tlio conreo m tlio noniial,scliool sloaU 
extend over two rears 

I am of opinion tLat a village scliooimastcra 
status and inllucncc depend far more on liis msle 
dnd personal cl anicter than on Ins ofilenl jw«ition 
All lliat I liavc known arc respected, and I lliink 
Ui«r influence is beneficial 

Q^gf 14 — ^^Vill you favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased, and secondly. 
Low they can be gradually rendered more rdicicnt ? 

Ant 11 — I think tho first thing to be done is 
to produce a far larger supply of cflicient teachers 
in the wayl have indicated m answer 3 This 
could only bo done by enlarging the present nor- 
mal schools or increasing their number 
As soon as tho supl ly of teachers was greater 
than the demand, there would be no difliculty in 
opening adlitional schools in suitable localities 
Tho new schools might be begun by more cx- 
ppnenced men aud their places supplied by Ibe 
certificated men from the norma] schools 
I think greater eflicieney could bo secured m all 
elementary schools if a portion of the master’s pay 
were made to depend on tho results of annual ex- 
aminations Uis certifcate according to lU grade 
or class might guarantee him a minimum salary 
so long as he was in a Goiemmcnt Rhoel The 
rest of his pay would depend on tlio number on 
tlw roll, the avmgs attendance and mult* ft* the 
annual examinaiion of his school M hero more 
than ono teacher was employed, the annual grant 
miglit be divided la certam proportions 
Qttt! 15 —Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closeil or transferred to tlio 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 

S aragraph 02 of the despatch of Idol, and what 
0 you regard as tho chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Jns iu— 1 know of no lustanccs in which a 
Government educational institution of the higher 
order has been traasfi.rrcd to tho management of 
a local body I do not think thero arc ony local 
boiLes able and willing to take tho rcspoowbihty 
of higher education. 

Quel 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be dosed or transferred to private bodies with or 
without aid, without injury to education, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Govcnunent 
to protect ? 

Ans 10 —As there is only one GoYemtuoDt m- 
slitution 6£ the higher order — i e ,tbe JuhbnVpore 
high school— in tho Central Provmccs, I do not 
think it could he closed without causing the entire 
collapse of higher education It could not be 
transferred to any private body, ns there is no 
such body able or willing to take it over Except 
ID cases of extraordinary expenditure, such as 
buildings, repairs Le , 1 think allgrantjiiopnvafo 
institutions should bo on the payment-hy result 
system In the case of extra grants for buildings 
&c , I think the present System {viz , Government 
to give one half) is very fair 

Quer SO — IIow far is tlio whole cdncaitonal 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality,* e ,onein which a school or a college has 
no advantage or disadvantage as regards Govern- 
ment aid and inspection, from any lehgwua ptu- 
cjples that are taught or not taught in it ? 


Jnf SO —So far as my experience goev, T am 
eoniinccd that tho whole ctlucational sj sterna* 
alminuternl m the Central I’roimecB lias Wn one 
of perfect practical neutrality, 

Qkzs si —V hat classes principallyavaH lliem- 
eelies of Covcrnmenl or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
chuNes do not pay enough for such clucation? 
Mliat IS the rale of fti-i pajablt, for higher edu- 
cation in jonr province, and do you consider it ade- 
quate? 

v/w SI — ^Tlio classes who avail thera«clve8 of 
the Goicmment high fcliool and college are the 
sons and relatives of the following — 

Government servants of every grade and 
department, from choukid-irs up to extra 
assistant commissioners 
(ii) Zamindars, malgurars and cultivators 

i iii) Shopkeepers and traders 
it) I^iests an 1 religious mendicants 
(v) Domestic servants 

Very few of the above coull be ranked among 
tlio wcallby classes, perhaps lO per cent , and even 
of the<e tho majority arc men who have nsen 
into Ihcir prraeut positions owing to a good educa- 
tion and they arc of coarse anxious to secure the 
best education for tbcir sons and relatives 
*1110 "wealthy classes " such asuminJarv, mal- 
guzars bankers, and lanulis, do not, as a rule, 
care for education 1 cry fin of their childreo 
ever enter a high school 

Tbe few that do avail themselves of the oppor- 
tumtir* for a good edncntiin are so insignificant m 
number tbal tie question nr-ed hardly be raised 
nhctlicr tbcj t ay enough or not 

riio rate of tie in the Jul bulporc I igh school 
la Re I per month and the lolligc Rs 2 
I tbinl about lO rer cent of the pupils could 
afford to poy a hignrr rate of fee, but os a unw 
form rate u most desirable, 1 Uunk. the fco is 
adequate 

Qaet S2 — Can you addoco any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely ly 
ices? 

Jus i!?— 1 know of no instance of a proprie- 
tary school or college supported entirely by fees 

Si3 — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Governmrot institution of the higher order 
to become loflueiitial nod stallo whea in direct 
competition with a similar Government institu- 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider tiuA it might bccomo so ? 

Aas S3 — If a non Government institution of 
the higher order is under the management of a 
liberal minded committee, if it can raise either 
from foreign or local sources considerable sub- 
scriptions, if li lias a sufficient staff of effieieat 
teaebere, and if it is supported by n liberal grant- 
in aid, 2 see no reason why it should not become 
as inflaential and stable as any similar Gov cm- 
went institution, even if it should be m direct 
competiGon with it. 

Q«ej SI —Is the cause of higher education m 
yonr province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
Gon, and if eo, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

J/u Sf— There is no competition in the 
Central Provinces so far as higher education is 
concerned. 
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Qiies Sj — Do edncated Natives m}oar pror 
mc8 readily find rcmunentive cmplojmenfc? 

An-s So — In the northern circle of the Central 
‘Provineesjlads who pass the Entrance Examination 
readily find employment at salaries varying from 
ills to E25 a month Those who pass the 
First Examination in Arts readily get B20 to 
Hdo a month, and graduates who rthim to the 
Central Provinees get &50 and upwards 
This IS considerahly lees than they wonld have 
got ten years ago, hut, considering the classes from 
which our students are chiefly drawn, 1 wotdd call 
their employment on sneh salaries remunerative 
Quet S6 — Is the instruction imparted intend, 
nry schools calculated to- store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their stndies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Ans 3G —A considerable amount of useful and 

E actical information is, no doubt, imparted to 
ys who have received a secondary edncatioo, but 
1 think It would be a mistaLe to suhordinate edu 
cation to the givmg of practical information I 
consider the chief value of a secondary education to 
be in exciting a thirst for knowledge and in put 
ting a lad into a position where he may by his 
own efforts after leaving school collect mforma 
tion for liuneelf I think theordinary eumcnlum 
in the schools of the Central Provinces is well 
suited for this purpose 

27 —Do you think there is anj truth in 
the statement that the attention o£ teachers ami 
pupils 18 unduly directed to the Entrance Examina 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical v-ilue 
«£ the education in seconaary schools for the re* 
quirements of ordinary hfe? 

Am 27 —I do not think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
} upils IS unduly directed to the Entrance examina 
tion of the University 

The Entrance coars«. is not in my optnioa pns 
-senhed so much for the purpose of storing the 
mmd with information as for giving young men 
a good mental traimng I thereloio tiunk that 
for practical utihty the Entrance Examination 
etan^rd is as free from defects os anj other etand 
ord that could he worked up to in the same 
time A lad who has passed the examinalion is 
in a position to fit himself for an} career be may 
choose It may he true that lus stock of inform* 
ntion IS very small but he is in a position where 
he can add to it daily 

Quis 25 — Do }oa think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present them«eltes 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
tlie country? If you think so, what do you 
regard as the causes of this state of things, and 
what remedies wonld you suggest ? 

An$ 25— -If all tho«e who presented themselves 
at the Entraace Examination intenJeil to pro«ecnte 
their studios still further, the number might be 
considered unduly large, but as the Entrance exa 
mmation 13 the final goal to which the majon^ 
of students m the Central Provinces look forward, 

I do not thmk the numUr wonld be undulv large, 
even if it were coo-iderably laiger than it is 
Those who pass the exammation, and many of 
those who fail, are fitted for po'utions from wbicb 
they may gradually n^e to pbces of cousiderabL 
trust and responsibihty 
C<otr»l rnJttxNi. 


QtfM 20 — "What system preiails in your pn^* 
Vince with reference to scholarships, and luie 
yon any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as be* 
tween Government and aid^d schools ? , 

Am 29 — TVith regard to high school and 
college Echolarships the system is impartnll^ al 
ministered, with one exception Boys in Goierii* 
ment schools who gam scholarships at tlie mi Idle* 
school examination are permitted to jom ary higb 
school in the Central Provinces, either aided or 
Government whereas m certain grant-m aid 
middle schools, bojs who gam scholarshipa are 
forced to go to a grant-mmid high school 

Qurs 51— Does the University fiamculom 
aff<^ a sufficient training foi teachers in secondary 
schools, or arc special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ans 31 — The Umversity ciirnculum is not 
quite sufficient traming for teachers, hut if thoeo 
who pass the University examinations and who 
were otherwise fitted went through a short epurse 
(say six months) at the normal school they would, 
as a rule, make efficient teachers for middle schools 
Qnes 37 — What effect do you think the with 
drawal of Government to a large extent from the 
direct management of schools and colleges would 
have upon the spread of edncation and the growth 
of a spint of rehaace upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes? 

An) 57— Should Government withdraw from 
the direct management of schools and colleges in 
the Central Provinces, I think the effect on every 
Inud of edncation wonld be most disastrous 
Those who take anv interest in education are ns 
yet very few, and except in a few large towns 
where feeble attempts might perhaps be made to 
carry on schools I am of opmion that the canse of 
education wonld be entirely neglected I do not 
think there is among the mosses any great de<ire 
for education, and I do not think men could be 
found wilhng and able to take more than the most 
losignificast shore of the responsibility of pop ilar 
education Until there u a far larger proportion 
ol educated people, and a ranch greater fiesiix for 
education by the masses, the withdrawal of Gov* 
ernmeot from the support and direct maaagemi.nt 
of schools would m the majonty of cases be follow- 
ed by the doing of the schools 

Qner 55— In the event of the Governm nt 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
bend that the standard of instruction m any class 
of institutions would d<.tenorato ? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result 7 

A\s 33 —In the few ca«e3 where the schools 
would not be closed, I am of opinion that the 
standard o£ instruction would deteriorate, and I 
do not think any measores could, in the pres nt 
circumstances, prevent this result 

Ques 39 —Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy nay 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
sdiools? llaveyouany suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ant 39 —Instruction in duty and th^ pnnciplcs 
of moral conduct occupies no formal place in 
the coursi. of Governmont collegts and school-*, bu' 
the text-books used in the Central Provinces hot’ 
vernacular and Engliah, caunot fail in the «.» 
o' a jail lous teicher to be of the greatest 
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I tliinl. the conrse m the nonnal, school should 
extend orer two years 

1 am of opinion that a village schoolmaster's 
status and mflnence depend far more on his caste 
ind petMTial character tlian on his official position 
All that I have known are respected, and I think, 
their influence is heneficial 

Q 14 — ^TVill ;>on favour the Commission 

with your views first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased and secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Am 14 — I think, the fiist thing to he done is 
to produce a far larger supply of efficient feachers 
in the way I have indicated in answer 3 This 
could only be done by enlarging the present nor* 
mal schools or increasing their number 
As soon as the supply of teachers was greater 
than the demand there would he no difficulty in 
opening additional schools in suitable local ties 
The new schools might he begun hy more ex 
penenced men and their places supplied hy the 
certificated men from the normaj schools 
I think greater efficiency could he secured m all 
elementary schools if a portion of the master s pay 
were madp to depend on the results of annual ex 
ammations H s certificate according to its grade 
ot class might guarantee him a minimum salary 
so long as he was in a Government school The 
rest of his jiay would depend on the number on 
tlie roll the average attendance and results the 
annual cxaminaiion of his school Tl here more 
than one teacher was employed, the annual grant 
might he divided in certain proportions 

Qr «$ 15 —Do yon know of any instances ut 
wh ch Gorernment educational mstitutioss of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to tl e 
maiagement of local bodies as contemplated la 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854 , and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Aas 1 know of no instances m which n 
Governmenl elncationak institution ol the higher 
order has been transferred to the management ot 
a local body I do not think there are any local 
bodies alle and wtlhng to take the responsibility 
of higher edncation 

Q tt! 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies witli or 
without aid, without injury to edneabem, or to 
any interests which it is the duty of Goverament 
to protect ? 

Am 16 —As there is only one Govemincot lo 
stitution 8f the higher order — i e , the Juhhulpore 
high school — in the Central Provinces, I do not 
think at could he closed without causing the entire 
collapse of higher education It could not be 
transferred to any pnvate body, as there is no 
such body able or willing to take it over Bxc^ 
m cases of extraordinary expenditure, each ss 
buildings repairs &c., 1 think all grants to private 
institutions should he on the payment-by result 
system In the case of extra grants forboildmgs, 
Ac , I think the present system (na , Government 
to give one half) is very fair 

§<« 20 — How far is the whole edncabosal 
system, as at present administered, one of pracbcal 
neutrality, i e one in which a school or a college has 
no advantage or disadvantage as regards Goiom 
ment aid and inspection from any religious pnn< 
ciples that are taught or not taught in U ? 


Am 20 — So far aa my experience goes, I am 
convinced that the whole cdncational system as 
admiDistcred in the Central Provinces has been one 
of perfect practical neutrality 

Qbm 21 — VThat classes principally avail Ihem- 
selvcs of Government or aiOm schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? llow far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What 13 the rate of fees payable for higher edn 
cation in your province, and do you con®ider it ade 
qnate? 

Am 21 — The classes who avail them'elves of 
the Government high school and college are the 
sons and relatives of the following — 

(i) Government servants of every grade and 
department, from choukidars up to extra 
fls«istant commissioners 
(n) Zamindars, malguzars and colbvators 
(ill) Shopkeepers and traders 

(iv) P/iests and religious mendicants 

(v) Domestic servants 

Very few of the above could ha ranked among 
the wealthy classes, perhaps 10 per cent and even 
of these the majority are men who have nsen 
into their present positions owing to agood eduea* 
tion and they are of course anxious to secure the 
best education for their sons and relatives 
The' wealthy classes such os zamindars, mal 
guzars, bankers, and baniahs do not) as a rule, 
care for education Very few of tlieir children 
ever enter a high school 

The few that do avail themselves of the oppor* 
tumties for a good education are so insignificant in 
number that the question need hardly he niscil 
whether they pay enough or not 

The rate of fee in the Ju) bulpore 1 igh school 
IS Be 1 per month nod the college Bs S 

I think about 10 per cent of the pupils could 
afford to pay a higher rate of fee hut as a uui* 
form rate is most desirable, Z think the fee is 
adequate 

22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ant 22 — I know of no instance of a propne. 
tary school or college supported entirely by fees 
Quet 23 — Is it in jour opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become infiuential and stable when in direct 
compctibou with a similar Government instibi« 
tion? If 80 under what condibons do you con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

At 1 23 — If a non Government insbtution of 
the higher order is under the management of a 
liberal minded committee, if it can raise either 
from foreign or local sonrees considerable sub- 
scriptions, if it has a sufficient staff of efficient 
teachers, and if it is supported by a liberal grant 
m aid, i see no reason why it should not become 
as laflnential and stable as any similar Govern- 
ment institution, even if it should be in direct 
competition with it 

Qua 24 —Is the cause of higher edncation m 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion, and if go, what remedy, if any, wouM you 
a^ly? 

Am There is no competition in the 
, Central Provinces so far as higher education i 
! concerned. 
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<2 ^ reference to answer 39 in yooi 
e\ 1 lence, will j ou fa\ our tlie Commi«ion with an 
account of yo>ir system m tlic RajLumar College 
for permitting the young men to perform the 
ofBces of their rcopectne religions? 

A 4 —-As regirds Mnbamma Ians, of whom I 
liare only one hoy, we have no Id gali, or pray- 
ing place But I Lave been asked by the pnpil 
himself to privide foi such aceommodition Ue 
has perfect liberty to say his daily prayers, and 
be does say them without any interference from 
my one, or the slightest annoyance from the 
Hindus 3! a praying place were provided, it 
woul 1 leid to no breach of discipline As regards 
the Hindus, of whom we Iiave eighteen, there is 
a temple to '‘Jlnhadeo" in the compound, which 
existed “when we bought the building It was 
put up by Bul scnption by the Hindu workmen of 
the lac f'vetory which previously occupied the pre- 
mises Our young Hindu Chiefs in the Ibtykumar 
College perform their ceremonies, personally or 
through tbeir family priests, m this temple 
Sfany of them have purohits, or family priests, 
among their servants The college anthontiea 
tike no ccgmsance of the attendance of these 
famili prie'ts, ind do nothing cither to encoorage 
or to discourage them Only i hoy’s whole retinue 
must not exceed the number allowed to his rank. 

Q 5— Imnswer No 47 of vonr evidence you 
regret the absence m the Centnl Provinces of aoy 
college teaching np to the 35 A or Jf A stand* 
ard, and yon woold hi e to see one Governreent 
college set np for this purpose Would it not suit 
the object equally well if, by a combination of 
municipal and piivnte edbrt, such a college conid 
be set up? 

A 5—168, itwouldeuitequaliy well 

Q 5— Arc we to understand that the idea of 
going out of the Central Provinces to receive 
college instruetioa even in the ad|ointag provinces 
of fiombay or the North West Piovinces, is dis 
tasteful to the icspectable clashes m the Central 
Provinces? 

A 6 — It 18 verv dististefnl to the respectable 
flosses in the Central Provinces, and is a great 
hardship to the poorer hoy s 

Hy THE Rev. TV. R Blackett. 

Q i— Do any pnpds of the Government high 
school at Juhbulpore, to your knowledge, employ 
private tuition to assist them in preparing tfaeir 
lessons’ 

A — I know of only one such case 

Q 2 — kon think that 99 per cent of the jmpils 
in your school and college could not afford to pay 
a higher fee thin Re lorRs £ Can yon give 
any idea of the avenge incomes of their parents? 

A 2 -Forty-eight out of C5 boys in the college 
belong to the upper and middle classes The 
middle classes are reckoned as those witli an income 
of 31J00 per annum up to H4,000 In the 
school, 104 ont of 149 belong to the upper and 
middle classes There are only two of the upper 
clisses in the college, and two in tbeschool 

Q 3 — Are you aware that in the mission 
school at Juhhulpore fees np to Ho are paid by 
the pnpils ? 

A 3 —I was not aware of this 

Q 'Would you kindly state yonr reasons 
in thinking a uniform rate desirable ? 


A 4 —The chief reason is the difficnlty in 
finding out the incomes of tliepirents, upon which 
I suppose any other rate would deyvend 

^ 0 — Would it he more difficult for the 
authontic* of a Government school to ascertain 
approvimatcly the incomes of the parents than for 
those of an iidcd school ? ^ 

A 5—1 do not think there would he any 
difflrcncc 

RyllE Brottoisg 

Q. I— With reference to y our answer 9, does 
not the norm il school course for some students 
already extend to two years ? 

J 1 — I believe it does 

Q, 2— As regards the same answer and your 
answer 14, do you know that the Educational 
Department propose to extend the course to two 
ycirs for ail students, «o soon as the demand for 
teachers is less urgent than at present ? 

A 2 — I was not aware of that 
Q 3 — With reference to answer 14, do you 
kuow that under Book Circular 7 of 1870 the pay 
of all village teaeliers is re arranged according to 
the results of their annual inspection ’ Last y ear 
about 8S acboolmasteis wete degraded and 164 
promoted 

A 3 — I did not know this 
Q 4 —If ill grants were made according to the 
payment 1 y*resuU sy stem, would not the income 
of any aided school be subject to sudden ffuctua- 
tious which might impair its usefulness ? 

A 4 —1 do not think bo, ifthe teachers remain 
the same, if fbe work be the same 

Q 5 —But in seasons of scarcity and epidemics, 
would not numbers nod attendance decrease, and 
would not the grant vary ? 

A 6 —Ye®, 

^ C.— In order to work the payment-hy*rcsalt 
system piopcrly in these Provinces, would not the 
lospeciing staffhave to be increased ? Porinatanco, 
there arc in Nigpnr and Kamptee some nine aided 
high and middle schools with 1,835 pupils If 
these schools were aided by results, as well os 
some 40 or 50 indigenous schools m the same 
towns, could the circle inspector hope to give 
satisfaction to the managers of these schools ind 
be able also to attend to all the middle and pn* 
msry schools extending over eight districts, as he 
does at [resent? 

A 5— There IS no doubt that the inspecting 
officers would have to be increased 

<2 7 — But 03 our funds are small and the 
present system works fairly well, do you think 
it would he vvise to devote more money to inspec* 
(loa when such money could be usefnlly devoted 
to primary education 7 

A 7 — 1 have not considered this subject from 
B financial point of view at all 

^ B.— The manager of the Church Mi sion 
school, Jnbbulpore, has complained of the reports 
of circle inspectors If grants were made to 
depend immediately and simply on the annual 
reports of inspecting officers, would not there 
probably be more complaints and less cordiality 
between inspecting officers and managers of aided 
Bchools than at present ? 

A 8 — ^kes, I think so 

Q 9 Is It not advisable that in the present 

state of education in the Central Provinces thr 
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ance m imparting right principles la the minds 
of the pup Is 

I think the teachers in high and normal schools, 
from irhich the supplj of teachers is chiefly drawn, 
ehoidil he particularly careful in endeaTOunog to 
instil right principles in the minds of those who 
come under their mHuence 

Qkcs 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in j our pronnee ’ Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Am 40 — In the Government high school and. 
in many of the zilla and town schools the stu 
dents go through a regular course of gymnastics 
Cricket is a favourite game at tlie high sdiool in 
the cold weathei, and the majority of the stu- 
dents take a part in it 

In the Jul hulpore district, representatives Erom 
nearly all the Milage and town schools as<«mble 
now and then for competition in athletic esemses, 
such as running, leaping, swimming, wresthng, 
iLc , fre , and prizes are given to the succcs'fnl 
competitors 

The only suggestion 1 woul 1 mal e is that these 
gatherings should le anu inl, that the system of 
selectiagcompeti tot sshould he carefully attended to, 
and that other distneta should imitate Jubbulpore 

Qires 47 — liat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you bate already 
referred, that experiouoo has brought to light m 
the educational system as it has been liithcrto 
administered? ^^hat euggp'tions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects? 

Ant 47 — Tlie chief defect in the educational 
system of the Central Troviuces is tliat there is no 
college teai.hing up to the D A and M A stand 
ords Unless young men are prepared to go to 
what they eonMcler a foreign country tliey can 
lead only to the I iret Examination in Arts I 
think that a piovinee with tea millions of inhabit 
ants cannot be said to have a complete ^stem of 
education until it hae at least one Government 
college, where those who are able and willing 
may receive a liberal education 

Quet 45~Have Government institutions been 
set up in locahties where pkaces of insirudiQn 
already existed, winch might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ’ 

Ant 49 —I know of no instances where Gov. 
emment institutions have been established la 
localities where places of instniction already exist, 
ed, which might by grant* in-aid adequately supply 
the educational wants of the people Tlie very 
opposite has been the case Places have been Jn 
pome cases neglected to some extent on the ground 
that the educational field was already occupied by 
pnvate bodies, w hen these private bodies were not 
jij a po'itioa to give adequate instruction 


Q/ft S3 — Should the rato oF fees in any clas 
of fithooU or colleges lary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupiP 

Jaa 6J — I am of opinion that in colleges the 
fee should be uniform 

Qitea 64 — Has the demand for high education 
m your province reached such a stage as to make 
tlm piofession of teaching aprofitableone? Haie 
schools liten opened by men of good position as a 
meam of maintaining themselves ? 

jat 54 — The demand for any kind of educa- 
tion has not in the Central Provinces reached such 
a point as to make the profession of teaching pro- 
fitahle I know of no schools that have been 
opened hy men os a means of maintaining them- 
selves, and I am of opinion that in tl e Central 
Provinces such a stage will not be reached for 
many jears 

^S"— What do juu consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can bo efficiently 
tai^Ut as a class by one instinctor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ’ 

Jm 33 — ^The number of pupils that can be 
efficiently taught in a class depends to a great ex- 
tent on the teacher In an elementary school a 
good teacher should bo capable of teaching 25 or 
JO in a high school or college the number 
might be considerably increased as far as mere 
class work >» concerned, but if home exercises and 
weekly examinations are given the number should 
not exceed 35 

If examinations are only half yearly and no 
home exercises gnen, the class may be as large as 
the teacher's voice can reach 

Qnea u9 — In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid hy the term or by the month? 

Jnt SO—Tbehes in colleges should be paid 
by the term, and in advance 

Qtes Is It desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of 
scliool education, on the results of public examin* 
ations extending over the entire province? In 
what cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions be left to the school authorities? 

Ant 62 —I think all promotions from class to 
class (except in the first three or four classes in 
elementary school*) should be made on the results 
< f public etaniiaatioDs 

Q«e» 63 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colkges and schools of your province to prevent 
Iwys wlio are expelled from one institution or who 
leave it impropeily, fiom being received into 
another ? hat are the arrangements which you 
would suggest? 

Ant 53— No boy is admitted to the Govern- 
ment high school from another high school with* 
out a letter of introduction from the head master 
of tlic school he has left 
JcuBircrofix 6{A June 1S82 


Cro$a‘CxamtnaUan of Mit Toting 


By THE PBESrOENT 

Q 1 — Wliat particular cases do jeureftrto 
m answer 25 of jour evidence, when you speak of 
" in certain grant m bkI middle schools, boys who 
gain Bcholarehips are forced to go to n grant in- 
aid high school ? " 

A 1 —I refer particularly to the two middle 
schools of the Church Slisfion, Juhhnlpore 

Q 2 — Are j ou aware that when the Juhhulpore 


high school was brought from Saogor, it was trans 
feired on the distinct understanding that it should 
not readily take away hoys, especially scholarship- 
holders, fiom the pre existing mission schools m 
Jubbulpore? 

A 2—1 am aware of that 

Q 3 — Then we may take it that joudonot 
speak of the present arrangement as unjust, bat 
merely think that it prevents competition ? 



Q “i reference to nnsn-cr 89 m yont 

c\ i lencc, mil you favour the Commt6«ion mlh an 
account ofyo'ir system III the Rnjkumar Coll^ 
fur permitting the joung men to perform th« 
oHices of their rc«jH!CUie religions? 

A 4 —As regards JInhamma Ians, of trhom I 
have only one boy, we have no Id gab, or pray- 
ing-pHce But I have been asked by the pnpil 
bimself to provide for sueb accoramodntiou He 
has perfect liberty to say bis daily prayers, and 
be docs say them nithont any interference from 
niiy one, or tbe slightest annoyance from tbo 
Hindus If 1 priying-place were provided, ifc 
woul 1 lend to no breach of discipline As regards 
the Hindus, of whom we have eighteen, there is 
a lem| K to * Alalndeo “ m tbe compound, which 
existed when we bought the budding It was 
put np ly sul scriptioa by the Hindu workmen of 
the lac factory which previouely occupied the pre- 
im«es Our young Hindu Chicfi. in the Haylumar 
College perfirm tlieic ccccmonie* per'ooally or 
through their family priests, iii this temple 
JIany of them have purohits, or family pnests, 
among their servants The college auUionties 
take no cognisance of the attendance of these 
family priests, and do nothing either to encoarage 
or to discourage thorn Only *i boy's whole retmne 
must not exceed the number allowed to bis rank. 

Q 6 — In answer No 47 of your evidence yon 
regret the absence in the Central Provinces of any 
coltego teaching up to the BA or M A stand, 
ard , and you wonld like to see one Goverument 
colltgo set up for this purpo«e Would it not suit 
tie olject emially well if, by a combination of 
mumciial and puvnte effort, such a college conid 
be set up? 

A 6 —Yes ; it would suit equally well 

Q C —Are we to understand that the idea of 
going out of the CkHlral Provinces to receive 
college instruction even la the adjoiuing provinces 
of Bombay or the North-West Provinces, is dis 
ta«terul to the respectable classes in the Central 
Provinces? 

A 6 — It IS Tcrr distasteful to tho respectable 
classes m the Central Provinces, and is a great 
hardship to tbe poorer boys 

lit/ THE Rev. "W. R Blackett. 

<2 i — Do any pnpils of tbe Government high 
school at Jiibhulporc, to your knowledge, employ 
private tuition to assist them in preparing their 
lesaons ? 

A — I know of only one such ca«c 

Q 2— You think that 90percent oftbe pupils 
in your school and college could not afford to pay 
ft higher fee than Re 1 or Rs. 2 Can you give 
any idea of the average incomes of their parents ? 

A i — Forty eight out of 65 boys m the college 
belong to the upper and middle classes Ihe 
middle clasces are reckoned as those with an income 
of R200 per annum np to B4,000 In tbe 
school, 104 out of 149 belong to tbe upper and 
middle classes There ate only two of the upper 
classes in the college, and two in tbe school 

Q 3 —Are you aware that in the mission 
school at Jubhulpore fees up to R5 ate paid by 
the pupils? 

A o —I was not aware of this 

Q d— Would you kindly state your reasons 
for thinking a uniform rate desirable ? 


A 4 —The chief reason is the diiEcnlty m 
Ending out the incomes of the parent «, upon which 
I suppose any other rate would dej end 

Q C— ^\ouU it he more dilBcult for the 
nathorities of a Government school to ascertain 
Approximately the incomes of the parents than for 
those of an nided school ? ^ 

A B — I do not think there would be any 
difr<.tv.nce 

iJyirn Brottning 

Q. 2— With reference to yonr answer 9, does 
not the norm il school course for some students 
already extend to two years’ 

A 1 — I believe it does 

^ 5— As regards the same answer and your 
‘tnsvver 14, do yon know that tho Educational 
Department propose to extend the coarse to two 
years for all students, so soon as the demand for 
teachers is less urgent than at present ? 

A S — d was not aware of that 
Q 3 — With reference to answer 14, do you 
kuow that under Book Circular 7 of 1870 the pay 
of all village teachers is re arranged according to 
the results of their annual inspection ? Last year 
ftboiit 83 schoolmasters were degraded and 164 
promoted 

A S — I did not know this 
Q 4 —If ill grants were made aceoidinglo the 
pay ment ly.rrsult system, wonld not the income 
of any aided echool be subject to sudden Buctna- 
tioiis which might impair its nsefulness? 

A 4 —1 do not think %o, ifthe teachers remain 
the same, if tbe work be the same 

<2 6 —But in seasons of scarcity and epidemics, 
wonld not nnmbers and attendance decrease, and 
would not the grant vary ? 

A 5— Te«, 

^ C— In order to work the payment-by.resnlt 
system properly lo these Provinces, would not the 
in«pec'ing stalTbave to be increased 7 Forinstance, 
there are in Nagpur and Kamptee some nine aided 
high and middle schools with 1,835 pupils If 
these schools were aided by resnlti, as well as 
some 40 or 50 indigenous schools in the same 
towns, could the circle inspector hope to give 
satisfaction to the managers of these schools and 
be able also to attend to all the middle and pn- 
mary schools extending over eight districts, as he 
does at present ? 

A (7— There IS no doubt that the inspecting 
ofBcen would have to be increased 

Q 7 —But as onr funds are small and the 
pteseut system works fairly well, do you think 
it wonld be wise to devote more money to inspec- 
tion when such money conlJ be usefully devoted 
to primary education ? 

A 7 — 1 have not considered this subject from 
a financial point of view at nil 

Q B— The manager of the Church Mueion 
school, Jubhulpore, has complained of the rcMrts 
of circle inspectors If grants were made to 
depend immediately and simply on the annual 
reports of inspecting officers, would not there 
robably be more complaints and less cordiahty 
etween in'pecting officers and managers of aided 
t-Wn at prisftut. ? 

A 6 — ^kes , I think BO 

q $ Is it not advisable that in the present 

etate of education m the Central Promces thr 
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Educ'ilion'il Department shoaU wort with the I 
managers of aided Bcbools, rattier than, by tbe | 
curtailment of Itieir grants because of Botno fioc 
tuition in tile efficiency of ttieir Bchoolsj incur 
tbeir hostility? 

J 9 — Yes , I thinl. so 

Q 10 — You say m answer to question 2i llint 
there IS no competition in the Central PiounCM 
as fir as higher education is coacoined la not 
the want of competition, 60 far as Juhbulporo la 
concerned, artificially laduced by the atanding 
rule that you are not to admit any atudcot of 
the Jnhbulpore Anglican Church Mission to your 
high school departmont without the apccial per- 
mission of the manager, which has not, I thini., 
eier been giren? 

A 10— Y^s 

Q 11 — Ib not the middle school education of 
the 75,000 inhahitautB of Juhhalpore left entirely 
to the two Church Mission aided schools and too 
City aided school? 

J 11— Yea 

Q 12 — Do you think that the Church Mission 
Bchools might from so large a population I e able 
to fill their own high school With pupils aud 
eventually to compete eETectnally with jou for 
the education nob merely of the Juhbulpoie stn- 
dents, but of students from all the Hiadi*spcal> 
lug districts of the Central Froviiices ? 

A 12 —Yes , I think so 

Q In your answer to question SO you 
allude, do you not, to the fact that no middle 
school boy of the Cburcb of England Mission 
schools at Jubbulpore is allowed to join the Gov 
ersment high sohooi without the wiitten permie* 
Sion of the manager, which, 1 bear, has nevei yet 
been given ? 

A 12 —Yes , I allude to that school 


Q If such perm ssion were given, wou d 
the seholarship'holders of the Jubbulpore Mission 
school join your school, do you think? 

A i4— Some would 

Q 15 —'Would they join j our echool as being 
more likely to puss the Diitriinco Examination 
than if they nroaiued at the illissiou sdiool, 
or tor any other reasou 7 

J. 13 — They will probably have two reasons— 
(1) that some prefer being taught wh-re there is 
no religious instruction , (2) some might join for 
the reason mentioned iii the question 

Q It? —During tho last twelve j ears 90 stu- 
dents from } our school have pas*od the F.A exami- 
nation. Lot only some 14 studeuts, so far ns is 
known, have graduated Had tliero been two 
seuior college classes, how manj of the 90 men 
do you suppose would have graduated ? 

A iti— I should saj about three or four times 
as many would have read for the examination. 

Q 17 —As there is no senior college depart- 
ment in the Central Provinces, and ns students 
often object to go to a foreign college to complete 
their educnliou, are not the Lducational Dipart- 
ment obliged either to employ in their middle 
schools men who have not com] leted their edu- 
cation or to import foreign graduates ? 

A 17— ‘Yes, tins II the case 

Q 18— Do you think either is a desirable 
alternative ? 

A 18— It would be miicb letter if we could 
tram fully our own men 

Q 18— 1e oiiy official infloence brought to 
bear on any scholar to indneo him to hold Ins 
scholarship at the Goverument high school, Jub- 



Evidence o/Mb. G. Thoupson, B A , Inspector of SclooU, Northern Circle, Central 
'Provinces. 


Qiiis 1 —Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
experience has been gamed 
Ans 1 —My opinions on the subject of educa- 
tion in India are the result of 16 years’ educa- 
tional work m the country, — first, as classical 
master of the Doveton College, Calcutta, for two 
and a half years , then as head master of the Gov- 
ernment high school, Saugor, Central Provinces, 
for more than three and a half years, then as 
President (or Principal) of the ProMBCial high 
school for over two years, when the high and 
collegiate education of the Provinces was centered 
in Jubbulpore, in May 1873, and from October 
1875 to the present time ns Inspector of Schools 
Dunug the period I have been Inspector of Schools 
I have held lu succession each of the three circles 
of inspection, and have thus had an opportunity 
of becoming acqnainted with the state of edoca- 
tiomn every district in the province,— indeed, in 
every school 

Qna* 5— Do you thiiili that in jonr prov- 
ince tl e system of primary education has been 
plafi^ on a sound basis, and is capable oi develop 
ment up to the requirements of the commnmty ? 
Can you suggest any iraprovemeats m the ^stem 


of administration, or in the coarse of instroc- 
tion? 

^na 2 —1 think that the system of primary 
education is, generally speaking, placed ou a 
sound basis, and, with sufficient funds, can easiiy 
be expanded to any desired extent I sij it is 
yeiieratfy placed on a sound basis, for, I think, the 
degree of help and attitude of nvil officers to- 
wards education are left too much to the discre- 
tion of lodividunls Bence the prognss of edn- 
calioniDany particular xilla is apt to vary with 
the officer lo charge, according as he has a taste 
for education, and preserves towards it a helpful 
attitude Suggestions for the improvement of 
the course of instruction in primary schools will 
be founded under question 8 

Q«e« 3 — In jour province is primary instruc 
tiou sought for by the people lu generator by 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specnlty 
hold aloof fiom it, and if so, why? Are any 
daases practically excluded from it, and if so, 
Com what cau-es ? What is the attitude of the 
luflaential classes towards the exteuston of ele- 
mentarj knowledge to every class of society? 

Aas 3 — Education in the Central Provinces is 
not Bonght for by the people generally In tlie 
larger towua, however, such as Nagpur,. Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Burhinpore, Ac, there is a geueial and 
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increasing desire for education I do not tbml. that 
any classes specially Kold aloof from edncation , 
liutl nocld put it ID another way There are 
classes {not castes) who not only hare no desire 
for cducatioo, but look on it as a great hardship 
to attend school, and avoid it as far as they can 
The classes I refer to are the cnltivatora No 
classes are particularly excluded from edneahoo, 
but wbolo aollagcs, of coarse, are, where they are 
situated far from any school The inSuential 
classes, if left to themsulvcs, wonld not, I believe, 
extend edocation to all dosses of society Sven 
b> men of some culture among the inllnential 
classes, I have often heard the opinion expressed, 
that for cultivators and low>castes education was 
not only useless, but a positive evil, 

Qatt 4 —To what extent do indigenous echooU 
exist in jour province? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you desenbe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
'Whatfoes are taken from the scholars^ Irom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters la sodi schools 7 
Voder what circumstances do you consider that | 
indigenous schools can be turned to good occoont 
as part of a system of national education, and 
what 18 the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters williQg to accept State aid and 
to conform to the rules under which (cch aid is 
given? How far has the grant-in aid system 
l«en extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
farther extended ? 

Jnt 4— Indigenous schools, properly lo called 
are not numerous in these Pronuees la March 
18S1 there were 3&0 aided primary schools for 
iioys under inspection Since that, a few in , 
Nunar, and in one or two other places, have been 
brought under inspection, but so far as I know, j 
tbo number of aided primary schools has not mnch 
altered There remain about SIO aided schools, 
with abont 17,000 children on ibc roll, and 01 
unaided Ecboola Of tbeso S40 schools 17 receive 
a fixed grant These are, for the most part, the 
primary sections of middle schools, conducted by 
missionary and other societies Again, in the 
district of Raipur there arc ISl aided and 15 
unaided schools, which can hardly be classed as 
indigenous , and in speaking of indigenous schools, 
they should he excluded There remain then 
about SOS indigenous schools properly to called 
in tbo whole province A large number of tliesc 
schools, including amongst all the best of the 
class, ore venture eeboois, situated in the five 
towns of Nagpur, Saugor, Jubbulporo, Kamptec, 
and Burbanpore The rcinainiiig schools, about 
200 OT less arc scattered here and there through- 
out tho districts. 

The constitution of the aided schools of Raipur 
is so pecubar that I may refer to them in some 
detail, os pcrliaps in them may he found a cine to 
"how tho number of primary schools can be 
increased,” and how " indigenous schools can bo 
turned to good account as a part of a system of 
national education.” Tho Kaipnr schools were 
started, at tbs suggestion and under the advice of 
tbe district officer, by the malguzars of circles of 
adjoining village*, who taxcil thcrosclrw for the 
purpose of constructing a school house and secur- 
ing the services of a teacher The equitable as- 
CfStoJ rn>» B<»«. 


sessment of the tax rras secured by the assistance of 
the siibdivuiooal officer, and, to add permanency 
to the school, the subscription was collected with 
the revenue deposited in the talisili, and ad- 
ministered, IQ great measure, by Govemment 
officers At first the masters wero paid a fixed 
salary, as provided by subscription for each 
school , and when the schools were examined for 
grant, the results fees were handed over to the 
proprietors I am not now concerned with how 
the system of subscription works, nor am Icon- 
coined to enquire whether the malguzars have 
recouped themselves from tbe ryots, nor whether 
suVcriptiODs collected along inth the Government 
revenue are subscriptions in anything hut in 
name Here we have got so-called indigenous 
schools, managed locally, supported m part by 
local funds and partly by results fees Recently 
changes have been made m their management by 
wliidi the masters receive a small fixed salary and 
a certain proportion of the grant, namely, tbree- 
fifths, the balance being applied to contingencies, 
repairs, prizes, Lc , and no part of it is paid 
to the proprietors Making allowance for the 
backwardness of Cbhattisgarh, tho instruction, 
discipline, &c, in these schools approaches the 
standard in Government schools But, indeed, m 
almost all respects they are controlled by Govern- 
ment officers directly or acting through the school 
committees 

Now, I think it u only on some such plan as 
this that primary schools can bo extended 
Circles of adjoining Tillages must male an ctTort 
to provide and maiotain a bouse and fumiture, 
and lo secure tbe master a small fixed monthly 
salary, and for tbe rest let lim depend on results 
fees And in respect of Government pnraaiy 
sctiooU, os I suggest further on, 1 would introduea 
a similar system, by wbicb tho schools would be 
locally controlled and the master would receive a 
fixed salary, either wholly or in part, from Oovorn- 
ment, according to the grade and class of his 
certificate, and lor the rest he would depend on 
tbe fees received under the system of payment by 
' results But if new schools were established in 
some such way os I suggest and the constitution 
of Government schools altered on tho lines I have 
indicated, the difficulty wonld be to secure 
permanence If tbe collection of subscriptions 
tor the master's salary were left to a committee of 
contributors, nothing like permanence would, in 
roy opinion, be secured Subscriptions would fall 
into arrears, the master would grow discontented, 
contribnting members whose children had grown 
beyond the school going age wonld, on one ex- 
cuse or another, withdraw, and tbe school Louse 
wonld fall into disrepair, bcncc the school would 
fail away and gradually disappear. 1 bare seen 
this process going on again and ogam in mal- 
guzan schools throughout tbo Brovinccs Tbe 
conclusion I reluctantly come to, as tbe result of 
considerable experience, is that ealuntaryftrtnanenl 
sources of income for new schools, or for turning 
existing GoTCrnmcnt institutions into schools 
locally managed, cannot be found Still, I see no 
other way than a nearer or more remote approach 
to the Raipur system, if additional schools sre to 
be started 

tVitli regard to the same 2C8 indigenous schools, 
propeily so called, tbe sul jccls and character of 
the iDStrnction imported in them, where at nil 
Bucccssfu!, tend more and more to as^milale to 
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'• Bocial pOBitioo ” Bat I tlunt their asefolaess 
as teachers might be improved by a different mode 
o£ payment, ivbicb wonld not of necessity inToIre 
extra expenditure At present village school 
masters are paid a fixed salary, which is liable to 
increase or diminution on the Ist of April ea^ 
yes/ ioT good or bsd ii s/1. Bot fiw ffsteat does 
not work well The jnst expectations of good 
masters, even in the judgment of the inspector, 
are seldom satisfied, while the enfortanatOj who 
for bad work is reduced, loots on the redoc 
tion as the exercise of arbitrary power I would 
suggest, therefore, that masters, m accordance 
with the grade of their certificates, choold receive 
a fixed monthly salary, and that they should 
depend for the rest on the result of the ananal 
examination. We have two classes of certificates, 
each divided mto three grades They arc Tillage 
school certificates and town school, or call them 
lower and higher For the third grade of the 
liwer class 2 would pve E3 a month, Bt for 
the second, and B5 for the third For the three 
grades of the higher class 1 would give for the 
lowest Bd, for the second B7, and the third B8 
For the rest, the master would be paid according 
to results The grade of certificate as at present 
would bo liable to ndvaacement for good wort, 
and to reduction for bad 

To wort this scheme, it is probable that the 
agency of inspection would have to he re«east, and 
the area of the circle i&spector’c duties limited, 
10 order that he could give that clo<e and personal 
attention to the conduct of tho anoaal examina 
tion which such a cystem would inevitably re- 
quire The Circle inspector could not, of coarse, 
examine, as a rule, for resulu fees himself, but, 
os a great deal of responsibility would be thrown 
oa dspoty lospectors, tkeir irc/l wcold hare io 
be regarded even more closely than nt present 
Beyond locrcased exertion on the part of the 
master, and conecquently improved loatruction, 
the cluef merit I claim for ibis scheme is that it 
would pave the way for a general system of aided 
pnasarj- tasitvettoa 

Quit 10 —'What subjects of instruction, if in 
troduced loto primary schools, would maVe them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? SbouW 
any special meins be adopted for making the in- 
struction m such subjects efficient ’ 

Am 2(1—1 take for granted that the cam 
culnm of OUT primary schools is already m the 
hands of the Commission I would modify it 
only so far as to exclude the teaching of grammar, 
and to extend the instruction at present given 
in mental arithmetic. 'Whethet tho exclusion of 
grammar will add very much to the popularity of 
village schools I am not sure. The exclusion of 
geography might perhaps be popular also , but 
our aim should not be to make educatiou merely 
popular It should be to combine a useful course 
of instrucbon with as few distasteful subjects os 
possible Tho extension of our presentlimiled 
pj stem of mental arithmetic would undoubtedly 
be popular, and it would be most useful, as od- 
rairabfy adapted to the petty traosnetioos of a 
rude people On inspection day there is no part 
of the examination that is so attractive to the 
j arents and friends of the boys as tables and 
mental anthmetio,— so far, indeed, have I often 
seen their interest go as to themselves blurt ont 
the answer which the examinee was too long in 


giving These are the only changes I would 
make in our village schools curriculum— exclude 
grammar and give more attention to mental 
arithmetic. Improved methods of teaching is 
hardly a thing on which tho Commission can hope 
to successfully make recommendations They 
depend on the general advance of edacafion, ihet 
exertions of inspecting officers, — above all, on the 
normal schools The introduction of instruction of 
a technical character might be left to school 
committees, as no general rule could well he laid 
down where the habits and occupations of the 
people differ so considerably in different villages 

Qaes 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taoght in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
uccoant less useful and popular? 

Jnt 12— No, the taught cannot be 

the dtaleet of the people If it were, we should 
requiro to teach a difTerent dialect in every zilla 
No nation m the world has ever pretended to 
teach the dtaleett of the people in the schools. 
Our schools in Nimar and Chhatti^gsrh may 
perhaps be less popular on that account but, as I 
liave said in reference to another question, our 
object should not be so much to make our schoola 
popular, as to teach what is most useful, while 
domg all we can to carry the people with us 
We must assert our supenonty in this mitter as 
in the thousand and one improvements our gov- 
erameat of the country has introduced in other 
direchons, and, while imparting a ngeful educa- 
tion, endeavour to make it as far as possible 
agreeable to the people The medium of com- 
manication, therefore, and the text books used 
should be ID the lanjmse of the people, not m 
their dialects. Our hope would be that witli the 
adntace of edocotioa nod the epeead of books, 
the dialects, now so numerous m these Provinces, 
woold disappear in a common language, 

Qmt IS— Hare you sny suggestions to make 
Tc^wdmg the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Am 13 —I have no suggestions to make re* 
gardmg fees m primary schools, except that I 
consider the system in force in these Provinces to 
be very suitable In village schools agriculturists 
who contribute to the school cess, and who uuite 
no other calling to that of cultivators, are allowed 
to read free, unless they are welt to do and wil- 
Iiogly give Bomethiug towards the fee fond The 
cbiulreu of the very poor also are allowed to read 
free Others pvy fees, varyingwith their incomp, 
from half au anna up to two annas The fee rules, 
where strictly applied, do not press heavily m 
any one, and I have seldom or never had com- 
plaints in regard to them Of course, if lu this 
matter we consulted the voice of the people, free 
tuition would be still more popular But, ns m 
other matters of school organisation and manage, 
meat, what is useful, just, and expedient should 
be our object rather than popularity 

Qaea fif—TTiJI you favourthe Commission with 
your views, first, as to how the number of primary 
schools can be increased , and secondly, low they 
can be gradualh rendered more cfficimt? 

Am 14 — This question has already I een 
answered under question 4 The efficiency of our 
Tillage schools depends mainly on the following 
factors — 

{!)— The interest taken in them by the 
members of the school committees 
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(2) — Tlie ability, energy, and tact of tlie 

masters 

( 3 ) — Regular, syatematie, and consccutiTe 

inspection by tbe Deputy Inspector 

(4) — Tbc favourable attitude ox tho distnci 

officer, and tbe help of tbe Tabsildar 
TThere these four conditions are 
favourable, I have always found a good 
school, and its condition will geneiall) 
he found to vary directly with the 
presence or absence of one or more of 
them 

Qut3 15 — Do you know o! any instances in 
which Govetiiment educational niatitaUons of tho 
higher order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph C2 of the despatch of 185t , and what 
do you regard as the chief reason why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Ans 15 — No Government school of the higher 
order, except one, has ever been closed, ond none 
bas been recently banded'over to the manage* 
ment of local bodies One high school at Chanda 
intended to teach up to tbe Entrance staodard, 
was closed in 1870, for reasons detailed id the 
report on education for that year No such in- 
stitution Las been made over to a local body, 
because there is only one Government high school 
ID the Provinces, and it is not local, bnt prottnctal 
But, though no institution of the higher order 
has ever been made over to private or local bodies, 
primary schools lave, as was done lu Jubbulpoie 
in 1867, when the town school of the place and 
three ancillary vernacular schools were made over 
to the Church Mission Society 

Quei Iff— Do yon know of any eases m which 
Government institutions of tie higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
wiu or without aid, withont injury to education, 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to protect? 

Au Iff— The answer to this question is im- 
plied in that given to questiou 12 There n only 
one high school in the Provinces , it is not local, 
but prouftnol, and so long ns it continues to be 
so, it cannot be handed over to any local body I 
The answer to question 18 of the pnuted list is 
also implied in this. Aa the high school cannot 
be transferred to any local body, it follows that 
tbe Government can neither withdraw from its 
management, uor determine to do so, without 
closing the school 

Quei SI —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aidedschools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far 
IS the complaint well fouuded, that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such educatioii ? 
tVTiat is tbe rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate? 

Ans Sl—1 have no statistics at hand to show 
with exactness what cla««ea attend GoTernment or 
aided schools Exact statistics are being collected 
But I may say that, as a rule, tbe veiy same 
classes attend aided as Government institutions, 
because in only o few instances, and these entirely 
confined to primary vernacular schools, do Gov- 
ernment and aided schools cover tbe same 
ground 

The fee payable in the Government high school 
w Bl.and no distinction is made between poor 


and nch In the college department the fee for 
nil IS US a month I think this feo is adequate 
for the present My reason for saying so is, tl at 
many boys from the middle schools of the districts, 
after passing tho middle school examination, 
which qualifies for admission to a high school, ore 
deterrm from prosecuting their studies by the 
expense If the fee were increased, therefore, 
still more of those who now study on at their 
own expense would bo deterred from doing so 

I do not think that the complaint is well found- 
ed that tbe wealthy classes do not pay enough for 
high English education Some of those who 
avail themselves of it could certainly with case 
pay tnuch more than they do But the middle 
classes are not generally well off, and an incre- 
ment in school expcDscs of even eight annas a 
month, though small in itself, is a matter for 
mnch consideration with people whose income is 
not counted by hundreds a month, but ofteoer 
by tensor even units 

It is now more than ten years since, on my 
recommendation, the fees of the high school and 
college, then situated m Saugor, were raised from 
a sum varying according to the wealth of the 
parents from two annas up to fil, to n uni- 
form rate for all, as at present fixed The increase 
at that time did not lose ns a single student, ond 
doubled tbe fee collection The position of the 
school is much more assured now, but I do not 
think any such increase in the wealth of the 
middle ela<8es bas since tbit time taken place as 
would justify ns in supposiog that a fee which 
was adequate then is no longer so 


<2«es SS —Can you adduce any instaace of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 


Jnt 22 — Tb»e is no propnetary school or 
college m these provinces supported entirely by 
fees The fees charged in proprietary i!ngl!«h 
schools are smaller, considerabV smaller, than m 
similar Government schools For instance, in the 
middle department of the mission school, Jubbul 
pore, the overage annual fee is B2 In the 
corresponding department of Saugor, Narsingb- 
puc,and Burbanpur it averages 113 I 0, fi2 11 0, 
and B3 5 0, respectively This would show that 
schools in private hands are not more productive 
in fees at any rate than Government schools 


Ques 23— Is it, m your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institation of tbe higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institntion ? 
If so, under what conditions So you consider that it 
might become so ? 

Am This question does not apply to these 
Provinces There is no competition, direct or 
indirect, hetvjeen higher Government and private 
schools, nor is such competition ever likely to 
arise This also disposes of question of the 
pnnfed list 

There is only one instance in which there is any 
competition between high schools The Mission 
school at Nagpur and tbe city school, both aided 
institutions, cover exactly the same gronnd 
Bnt instead oi the competition being injurious, I 
think it healthy and beneficial alike to the schools 
and the pubhe 


25— Do educated Natives in your pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employment ? 
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Jni 23 — Tins question may be answered in 
the nfiJrmative or negatne according to how 
“educated Native” is defined, and 1 dare eay 
almost ever^ emplo} er of educated labour m these 
Provinces, judging from the number of appheaats 
for vacancies, would replj that English cilncatina 
was being overdone I don't thinL so Not 
only do ^ucated Natives of character and fciir 
ability find employment, but I often find it 
diQlcuU, towards the end of the year, to proenre 
smtahlo men for vacancies in mast««hi{ s Edu 
cated Natives, I think, we must limit in thc^ 
ProMDces to those who have sticccssfully studied 
np to the highest stanJardsof ourhigh 8choo1s,~ 
that IS, the Lutrenceand Pi ca&mination, and 
to many of those who pa«s the former the term 
cannot be applied Very few such men are now 
without employment, and nono who are men of 
character and ability Cut while then is no 
present superabundance of edneated men seeking 
employment, the tendency is undoubtedly in that 
direction And (including in this the reply to 
question S8 of the priutcd list supplied by the 
Commission) I would say that though the tendency 
IS to prodneo more Entrauce and h A men tbnu 
will readily find smlable craplnjincnt, I do not 
think any nmeilj shonl I be sought for this static of 
thingo There is a strong and growing desire for 
English edocatioii, causra bj the reward it is 
supposed to confer on its posses or The road to 
all the better paid posts under Goverument is 
seen to be Eughsh, and English, simply as a 
means to an end, IS according!) sought, and will 
eomtiiiuo to he sought, under the present conditions 
of Goicrnment service As to other place*, 
Eoglish IS not sought for itself, or for the trea 
surcB of estern thought winch it lays open, but 
simpl) os a road to advancement And the dis 
appointments of the few who are unsuccessful m 
finclmg suitable emuloymcot, haie no deterrent 
elfect on the many who fill out middle schools I 
think no remedy is tcce«sary 

Qua 20 — TTliat system prciaila m jour prov- 
inca with, veferctuiii to sckoUrehips , and have 
you any remarks to make on the subject? Is 
the scholarship EjKtem impartially administered as 
1>etwccn Govemment and aided schools ? 

Ant 29 —The system of scholarships that pre- 
vails m there Provinces is fully described at pp 
60 and 61 of the last Educational Eeport I 
wonld add to what is there stated that while 
scholarships given to hoys of primary vernacular 
schools, tenable at higher grade vernacular 
or at English schools, are awarded by sclec- 
tion, they are not “ placed on an eleeino^naiy 
basis,” but are “rewards for merit tested and 
proved,” though not by competition While 
the s^tem of awarding scholarships in these 
Provinces, by selection for primary and competi- 
tion for highe' grade scholarsbipa, is, I think, 
os good as any practical system that can be 
devised, I do not think tliat “ the funds avaiUMe 
for scholarships arc so distnhuted that ample 
facilities for obtaining a good secondary edncation 
aro held ocit to a large enough nnmher of youths 
m ths lower schools " Stipends tenable in a 
college amount to more than one-third (Bll,844 
ont of 1133,301) of the whole scholarship expend- 
iture Whether the present number of college 
scholarships should beredaced isa question. I am in- 
clined to think it should bo limited to a certain pro- 
portion of Entrance and F.A passes, say 20 or So 
Ciotnl FrvriiiH*. 


per cent , and a similar limitation might be placed 
on scholarships tenable at high schools However 
this mar be, the allotment for primarv school 
scholarships should he largely iiicreasvd I would 
at least double it, and I think that, over and be- 
yond the fixed allotment, the cose of poor hoys 
of more than average abiliti , on the n preseniafioa 
of the circle inspector, slioold be considered 
The present system of allotting funds for primary 
scholarohins is indeed hardlj defensible, for while 
a district like Sangor, perhaps the most advanced 
in the Provinces, has only H9 ns primary English, 
scholarships, because it contains only one English 
school, a district Uke Iloshangihad, far behind 
vt in edncational advancement, but happening 
to possess four English schooh, has B2t) 
a month for primary Engluh scholarships 
The allotment for primary scholar«hip3 should 
have some refcreuce to the population of the dis- 
trict and the educational advancement of the 
people I know that in practice all primary 
scholarships, whether village, town, or mulllc 
sohool, are tenable at an Eiiglidi school, so that 
there mav be, and indeed now ore, as many boys 
hoi ling scholarships at an English school in 
Sangor as in Hoshangabad In these Provinces, 
It IS true, scholardiips being considered rather os 
titccs/ires to study than reieardt, in theorj a back- 
ward district requires most encoucagement, but 
m most districts, I think, we have got bevond 
the time when scliokorships should be looked on 
chiefi) as incentives to study I would now con- 
sider tl cm both os “ reicarJi for merit tested and 
proacd,” and ns siifj to enable poor boys of good 
abilitvto continue their studies Again, 1 do 
not think scholarships should le given to enable 
boja to study English onij There shoald be 
stipends to eDableboystoprorecufcthcirvcrua- 
cniar stuJie*,aDd these slioiill be diverted to no 
other purpose It is for these reasons 1 think 
the allotment of scholarships should not depend 
on the nnmbcr of schools of a particular class that 
any district may contain If this were so, Ilai- 
par, the latest and mo*t populous district m 
the Trovmces, but at the same time one of the 
least advanced m educational matters, would 
have less scholarships than Wardfia, whereas, 

I eing one of the most backward, it shoul 1 have 
increased luceotives to stuly, and, on the grounds 
of population, it would rank before any other dis- 
trict. 

Qua 3f— Does the University cuTnculam 
afford a snificient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ant 3f — -I think that the University curricn- 
lam aQords a snGBcient training for teachers for 
secondary schools Of course young men, when 
first appointed to secondary schools, have to be 
content with a subordinate position, and only such 
as show supenor tact and ability as teachers are 
promoted to sole charge of a school It is pro- 
bable, indeed, tliat such men, if first of all trained 
for a year in a normal school, would turn out 
good teachers earlier than they do at present, 
imt there would be this danger, that all would be 
cast la one mould, and onginahty and diversity 
would probably be lost in a common round of 
mediocrity, 

Qna 32—Vnist is the system of school in- 
spection pursued m your province ? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement? 
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Alts 32 — -TUe system t>f mspect\on in &eBO 
ProTiucee does not differ materially, 1 betiese, 
fiom that in force m otlier provinces of Nortkem 
India I will not describe it I will only say 
that circle inspectors keep perhaps more nroong 
their schools than in other places, and their dntie* 
are chiefly inspection, general adramistrntion, and 
the control of funns being centred m the Inspec- 
tor Genera! of Edacalion 

Should any considerable increase of selinolstake 
place, and shonld that increase bo along the lines 
I have indicated under question 4, the eyatem of 
inspection would probably have to bo re-cast I 
think a deputy inspector] should not have more 
than 80 Government echoola to look after, and 
if schools were locally managed, probably a maxi- 
mum of 120 would be found as much as one man 
could properly inspect and examine for grants on 
the system of payment by results The increase 
of schools on this system would throw increased 
responsibility on deputy inspectors, and their 
work would require the closest supervision That 
could hardly he done by circle inspectors withont 
either diminishing the extent of the circle or 
giving each an assistant 

Quts 33 —Can you suggest any method of 
securing ef&cient voluntary agency m the work 
of inspection and examination ? 

Aus 83 —No , E knew of no private agency 
that could inspect and examine schools e&cieotly 
Qsss S4.— How far do yon consider the text- 
books la use in all schools suitable ? 

A ts 34 —The text books in Ooverameot pti 
ranry schools are those prepared by the depart 
ment I think they are suitable, and they are 
year by year becoming more so, as every new 
edition that is called for is improved and amend 
ed In most private schools the departmental 
text hooks ate used, and where others are used, 
BO far as 1 know, they are suitable 
The same can hardly he sa d of English books 
We still use English hook's that were mode and 
intended solely for Euglish children, and while 
they are not quite saitable, I think them belter 
than any set of Beaders yet specially compiled 
and published for Induui children 

Ques 39 — Does definite instruction in doty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place in 
the course of GoTernment colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

Alts 39 — Instruction in d ity and the prin- 
ciples of moral conduct’ occupies a place in the 
teaching of our schools. No special time indeed 
IS set apart for sneh instrnctions, nor are there 
« any d stii ct rules is*ued on the suhjeci, but all 
our text books contain lessons inculcating moral 
truths, and the more advanced books contain 
accounts of the lives of noble charnetere, which 
are likely to enlist the sympathies of the children 
on the side of honesty, truth, and courage, or to 
awaken a sentiment of patriotism. The moral 
lessons set before them are the duties of cleanliness, 
punctuality, respect for their parents and elders, 
consideiation for others, the advantages of nglit 
doing and the eonseqaenees of wrong Disci 
plme, to which much attention is given, it is 
hoped, developes in the children prompt obedience 
to orders, habits of self control and genetal neat- 
ness, good manners and becoming language 
Qvff 40 — Are any steps taken for promohn<» 
tho physical well being of students in the schools 


or oillegca in your provinco? Have you any 
Bangestions t^ make ou this subject ? 

40 — Much has been done for the physi- 
cal training of our pupils First, dnil is taught, 
more or less sacccssfully, in every school A 
short time each day is devoted to the purpose , 
and in secondary schools and many ot the primary 
very constJerahle nr gross has been made A 
manual of school drill has been prepared and is 
in the hands of every master Second, most of 
the secondary schools are provide<l with gvmnasia, 
end steps are being taken to provide them for the 
rest , while in most higher.grade pnmary schools, 
and in many primary schools, gymnasia of sorts 
exist and arc used Third, the taste for drill and 
gymnastics IS stimulated by visiting officers, who 
make them subjects of inspection, not less than 
the ordinary school cntnculum, and reward the 
best performers This is my own practice and 
the proclice of the Deputy Inspectors of my circle 
Nordo I confine my attention to the ordinary 
exercises of tho gymnasium or to the routioc of 
dnll, running, jumping, &c , are eqnallv encour- 
aged, while I have always taken much interest 
in nresthng, and athletic games generally end 
with a few such contests Fourth, interest m 
physical tra mng has sometimes been stimulated 
by annnal district games at which all tbs schools 
comnete a challenge shield being borne off bi 
the best school and suitable prizes by the best 
individual performers fifth, the physical well 
betng of our pupils is also promoted by instruc- 
tion 10 the principles of sanitation Dr Cuning* 
barn’s Sanitary Primer has been translated into tho 
vernaculars of the Provinces, and is one of the 
text books of the upper primary scbools 

I have no suggestions to make I tbi&k we 
are doing all that shonld be done for the physical 
well being of our pupils 

Quel 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
gitu in the province with which you are Bcqnaint- 
^ , and if so, what is its character? 

A«t —Indigenous schools for girls can 
hardly bo said to exist in these Provinces In 
the circle which I represent there are only three 
that can properly be called indigenous These 
were started not many years ago by Native gentle- 
men The course of instruction w similar to that 
of Government schools I do not call schools 
managed by mission societies indigenous 

Q«m What progress has been made by 
th« department m instituting schools for gitU , 
and what is the character of the instruction im- 
parted ID them? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans 43 — The number of girls’ schools has gra- 
dnallv decieased for some years till it stands for 
168l> 81 at 62 In I6T0 71 there were 137 Gov- 
emment girls’ schools, m 1S74 75, 92, an! 76m 
1878 79 It was found necessary by degrees to 
close those that were hopelessly bad, and to which 
the people could not be induced to send their 
children The department does not claim to have 
succeeded either in establishing girls’ schools, or 
m generally having improved those that exist 
Isay generally, for in one district, an! one only, 
namely, Saugor, are girU’^schooIs a marked suc- 
ce«s, and daily improving Tbt subject is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, which need not be enu 
merated, and which are common to all provinces 
The lostmotion imparted m girls’ schools mclules 
the ordinary branches as ta ight in hoys’ schools 
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Tlic same text bools aro used In arithmetic, 
horrover, for my part, I Oo nit insist on eo high 
a standard as in bo^ s* echools, ami we ate obli^d 
to rest content with a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with grammar ami geography Sewing 
and £ancy-worl aro taught wherever the mistress 
IS competent to do BO, and singing is somebmea 
attempted with more or hss success 

IVInt 13 wanted is tcxt-boola .for the girls, 
which, while emliodving lessons on useful know- 
ledge, monls, Lc , would include also Ie»»ons on 
Indian domestic economy and cognate subjects, 
that might prove more intere«ting to the pupils 
and their parents, and bo of more practical raloe 
than the books used at present But the prodne 
lion of such n book is the difficully X^ot long 
ago a committee of natiic gentlemen at Sambal- 
pur, gentlemen that were really interested in the 
matter, and who had thrashed it out at Ecveral 
meetings, gravely suggested to me the propnetjr 
of introducing a book on midwifery I I would 
abolish the study of grammar in girls* schools, 
and while I would have sewing, plain sewing, 
taught, I would abolish fancy-work. The fancy 
wool work, which IS at present produced, is very 
useless, it is foreign t) the habits of dressof the 
people, and the articles made can hardly take a 
place among either those of luxury or conveni- 
ence 

Quit 43— Have you any remarks to make on 
the enbject of mixed schools ? 

Am 43— I have no opiotou to give on maed 
schools Slixcd schools for natives do not exist 
in these Provinces and the consensus of native 
opimoo is> QS I thiuk right!) , against them 

Ques 4i— What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls ? 

Am 41— Twowvathcyls of providwig teoahm 

for girls' schools have been in force in these pro- 
vinces,— (1) male teachers of mature years have 
been appointed , and (3) female teachers trained 
ID the normal school Bat masters, even when 
worn out and nnHt for the discharge of the more 
robust work of a boys* school, are most averso 
from working in a girls* school Heuco, os a 
rule, it has only been the wor>t specimens of 
masters that have been found willing to sc'vc in 
girls* schools, nnd so, of course, the results bavo 
often been disappointing But while native opi- 
nion is strongly m favour of old respectable Pan- 
dits, there can be no doubt that female teachers 
arc the best for female schools To provide them, 
a normal school has been in existonce in Jubbnl- 
pore for many years, but it is only since 1875 
that it has been properly organised and placed on 
a sound basis But even siuce that time, such 
13 the dijEculty of securing suitablo candidates, 
so long a time is taken to prepare them for their 
work, and so many of those who arc sent out have 
been unwise, vicious, or incompetent, that Iba 
supply of trained teachers is still very inaloqnato 
StilX u training school is the best, indeed the only 
method of providing teachers The best candi- 
dates for training are (ho wives of schoolmasters 
rormerb widows were the only candidates nrail- 
able They were, and still aro, obi‘’ctionable If 
they are j oun,j and at all good looking, they 
ofttn turn out foolish when put in charge of a 
school, and the bare suspeton of immorality has 
often been more injunoui to a seliool than proved 
incorapctcncr, while if widows arv. of advanre I 
age, as they arc iguorant of the letters when 


they enter, they aro often very stupid, and seldom 
or never become either good scholars or good 
teachers Young girls, as a rule, cannot be ad- 
mitted, for obvions reasons The bt st candidates 
and those who have afterwards given tnost satis- 
faction as teachers are the wives of schc>ohnastcrs. 
At the end of March, we had 17 women under 
training, nil of whom were married, 11 being the 
wives of*8choolmastm And I think our girls* 
schools will not generally be a snccoss till we have 
a snfiicient nnmbcr of sneh women for school- 
mistresses 

Quet. 4S —In the promotion of female edu- 
cation, what share has already been taken by 
Enropian ladies , nnd bow far would it bo posublo 
to increase the interest which ladies might take 
in this cause? 

Am 43 — Enropean ladies, other than those 
connected with missions, have, I may say, done 
nothing for bmale edncation, nor do I think it 
would be possible to induce them to take an inter- 
est in the subject 

Quet J9.— Is any part of the expenditure in- 
cur^ by the Government on high education in 
yonr province nnneccssary? 

Am AS — With the litmt already suggested 
under question 18, 1 do not think any part of the 
expenditure on high education in these Provinces 
uancces'ary Indeed, I do not think coongh has 
been done 1 tbii k our high odneation should 
not stopattho First Arts Examination, but should 
offer facilities for studying up to the B A stand- 
ard 

Qsei 49 — Have Oorernment institnttons been 
set up tu localities when- places of instruction al- 
ready existed, which miglit by grants in-AiJ or 
other assistance adequately supply the edocational 
wants ol the people? 

Ant 43— No Government schools have been 
set up ID places where private instruction already 
existed 

Qnet. 53— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too cxclustvc au interest in high edu- 
cation? Would bcuclictal results bo obtained by 
introdieing into the department more men of 
praclicil training lu the art of teaching and school 
management? 

Ant 50 —So far as these Provinces are con- 
cerned, there is no foundation for the atatement 
that the department take too exclusive au interest 
m higher education The reverse, I might almost 
say, holds good of the oIEccrs of the department 
here The circle lospectors, for instance, ora 
wholly concerned vnth pnmary and middle school* 

I do not think that better results would bo ob- 
tained by introducing into the department more 
men of practical training in the art of teaching 
and cchooi management But, in Iced, n largo 
proportion of the higher ofli ers of the dejiart- 
ment m these Provinces aro men who Uavo been 
so traioetl, and with one exception all the I >nbcr 
officere have made cdncaticm the work of their 
live* 

Qmh 51 — Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors m force in your province ? If ro, please 
state how it works 

Am 5f system of monitors u in forco in 
Uieso Pronnee*, but by monitors jopilwachrrs 
in the Lsghsh sense arc not to be anJerstood 
Our inomtors arc no more than Senior boys, who 
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leceive S2, 8, 4, or sometimes &a month, andnre ! 
n sort of assistant teachers They are not bound 
to serve for any time, or to pass any examinattoi s, 
or afterwards to enter the tramin«f school How- 
ever, the system works fairly well, though it is not, 
in my opinion, quite satisfactory A system of 
pupil-teachers would he much better, according to 
which the pupil teacher would begin oi^a certain 
minimum pay, E2 or 3, according to the locality, 
and would be hound to serve a certain number of 
years, receiving each year an increase of pay up to 
fi5, the master at the same time receiving a 
reward m accordance with the advance of the 
pupil teacher On attaining the ogo of 18, pupil- 
teachers should either enter the normal school or 
he replaced by fresh lads A system of this sort 
IS more necessary now, as our pupils finish the 
school curriculum at an earlier age than formerly, 
and hence, while it is easier to get candidates pos 
sccsing knowledge enough to enter the normal 
school, it IB more difficult to find young men of 
a suitable age 

Quel 53 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or coUeges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils ? 

Am 53 — In primary, and perhaps in middle 
schools also, fees should vary according to the means 
of the parents, while in high schools and in col 
leges there should he a uniform rate Primary 
instruction should he within the reach of all and 
no artificial harrier of fees should he raised to 
deprive any one of it The very poor, and tbo«e 
who contnbnte to the school cess, should be free, 
as 18 the case in these Provinces, but those who 
are not very poor, and who in no way contribute 
towards edacation, should pay in accordance with 
tbeirmeane, botbrgh and collegiate instroction 
cm never bo offered to all, and judged by the ad 
vantages which it brings, it le of really more 
valne to the poor man than the nch The fee for 
high and collegnte instruction should, therefore, 
be adequate and nniform, and I think this is the 
point we have arrived at m these Provinces 

Qnei 6S — ^hat do you consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instroctor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 58 —In middle and high schools a class of 
40, with a daily attendance of ahont 83, or 8S per 
cent IS the maximum number that can be effi 
ciently taught by one instructor, provided the 
class-room is suitable, all appliances good, and 
the master well up to bis work 'Where these con- 
ditions are not fulfilled, a smaller number will be 
found as many as one teacher can attend to In 
primary schools, however, a master can teach more 
than 40 in one class In a primary school with 
three clashes, one master is sufficient when the 
attendance does not exceed 40, if there are four 
classes the assistance of a monitor will be suffi- 
cient, piovided the attendance docs not exceed 60, 
In a five class primary school, a master and assist- 
ant master are required, provided attendance doCT 
not exceed 60 , if it exceed 60, a monitor is needed 
in addition 

Quit 63 — Is it desirable that promotions from j 
class to class should depend, at any stage of sdiool 
edncalioQ, on the results of public examioations 


extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, 13 it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the eel ool authorities ? 

Ant 03 — 1 think it is desirable that promotions 
from middle to bi^h schools should be regulated 
by a pnblic examination extending over the entire 
province, just as promotions from hgh schools to 
colleges are legulated by the Matriculation Hxami 
nations But claas lemoves within the middle, 
upper primary, or loner primary schools, should 
be mode by the school aul! oti'ies, subject to the 
approval of the inspecting officer I do not think 
there should be a public test extending over the 
entire province for either the upper primary 
standard, or the lower, for various reasons In 
the first place the number of competing schools is 
so large, and the centres of examination would be 
so many, that it would be impossible to bave tbe 
examination pr perly supervised Again, com- 
petent examiners, possessing tht requisite leisure, 
could not be found for so many papers And in 
the last place, boj s appearing for the upper and 
lower pnmary aiandards, have not male sufficient 
advancement to be able to do justice to their 
attainiuents in a wntteu examination It follows 
from this that I do not think primary scholar- 
ahips should be awarded by open competition, hot 
by selection, as at present 

Quit 67 —Are tbe circumstances of any class 
of the population in your province (« ff , tbe 
Mubainmaaans) such as to require exceptional treat* 
nent lo the matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for? 

Am 67—1 do uot think that thecuenmstanees 
of any particular class of the population are each 
as to reouire exceptional treatment in the matter 
of English education Mubammadans number 
more than cue eighth of the English pupils in 
our schools — a proportiou far above that which the 
Muhammadaus bear to the whole population 

Quei 09— Cun schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
cortespondiog institutions under European man- 
agement ? 

Am 69 — Yes, therearctwoexamples in point i 
one 13 the city school, Nagpur, managed and 
taught exclusively by Natives, and the Free Church 
Mission school lu the same place, managed and 
largely taught by Europeans Both are well 
taught and popular schools, but the managers of 
tbe Mission school themselves would not say that 
their school was more successful than the city 
school Both teach np to the Entrance staodard, 
Agam,inJobhulporewehavethe Hitcanni school 
managed and taught exclusively by Natives, but 
teaching up to tbe middle school standard only , 
and in the same place there is the Church Mission 
school managed by a European, but taught by 
Hativcs It teaches up to the Entrance standard , 
but with regard to tbe middle department the 
mission school is certainly not better than the Ilit- 
canni ecbool These are the only apponte exam- 
ples of English institutions which the province 
afford 

JuBBULrOEI, 
mS7lh Hay 1832 
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f\ 1 , 1 , , T , female education Have you tned female 

f..i„ » Til . , m . - comparative inspectresses of schools, or merely endeavoured to 

r 0 e epartmental efforts for the promo- anpervisB the girls’ schools by male inspectors? 
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J 1 — No female laspectreiees of scliools have 
ever been employed m the Central Pronncee. 

Q 2 — DojoatlimL it possible to supcmee 
prls’ schools efficiently, and at the same time in a 
manner consonant with the feelings of the people 
without employing female inspectres*03 ? 

A 8 —I think 80 No objection has ever been 
raised to the insjiection of girls’ schools bj zitla 
inspectors or by myself 

Q 3 — An opinion has been expressed to the 
Conuni«sioD that the most acceptable method for 
spreading female edacation is the employment of 
'enena teachers Docs snch teaching in ttHanat 
exist in the Central Provinces, either as a Govern* 
dent agency or nuder missionary bodies? 

A 3 — It exists ntider mis'^ionary bodies at 
Nagporand Jabbnlpore, bnt not nnaer Govern* 
ment agency 

<2 4 — Does the hdncation Department give 
grants to zenana teachers employed by missionary 
bodies? If so, what form do the«« grants take? 

A 4 — I can only speak of Juhbnlpore A 
grant of B35 is made to the zenana mission 
here for female education No capitation grant 
i« made for the pupils under taiana teaching, but 
the whole ^rant is, supposed to coier the tenana 
work, as well as the girls’ schools Latterly, a 
special grant of B18 Mr mensem for additional 
girls’ schools conducted by therrsana misston has 
been given The total grant to the Jubbnipore 
zenana u, therefore, now BoS per mensem 

Q 6— Pleate state what are the veraactilars 
taught m the primary schools of the Central 
Provinces 

A 6— la the Sambulpore district, Ur) a, in 
Bhandan, Nagpur, '(\ardba, and Chanda districts, 
the language taught is hlamthi^ in the remain* 
log districts the language is Hindi Besides 
these, however, m almost nU the large towns, i e , 
wherever a desire exists, Urdu ts taught m addi* 
tion to the veruacular of the district Gujontbi, 
Tamil, and Telugu are also taught where a desire 
exists No aboriginal languages are taught 

Q G — Do the Hindu and Mnhammadau youths I 
in the boarding houses attached to the Govern* : 
ment schools perform the offices of their respect ' 
ive faiths ? 

A 6 — I believe they do 

Q 7 — Is there any means of their learning 
the precepts of their respective faiths while they 
arc in boarding houses attached to Govcrnmenl 
schools? 

A 7 — Government affords them no means of i 
learning the precepts of their religion, uor docs it 
interfere with any pn\ ate means which may exist 
for the purpose I belicie the Muhammadan 
boys go regularly to the mosquo, I do not tbioL 
the Hindus go so regularly to their temples 

Q 8 — Do you think it would bo practicable, 
with a due r^ml to religious neutrality, to devise 
means b) winch Hindu and Muhamma Ian boys of 
the middle classes m boarding*houses aitadicd to 
Government schools, could en^oy instruction in a 
more orthodox practice of their respective faiths, 
as m the Jubhulpore Rajkumar school instituted 
for young Hindu and Mul amniadau Chiefs? 

^ S — I tliiuk it would be easy to go as Gir as 
has been done in the case of thoHajiaimar College, 
but I think it would bo inoro prudent not to move 
in this matter 


Q ^ —With reference to yonr answers 2, 4, 
and 14, to what extent do school comrnjttees now 
manage vernacular schools m the Central Pro- 
TiQces? 

A 1 —School committees manage pnmary 
schools so far that they look after externals, 
assess fee«, encourage attendance, look after 'chools, 
hoo«e tepatm, report if the master is abseut or 
wants leave, present themsehes at the visits of 
m«pectmg officers, and generally give aiJ 

Q 2— Are the functions of Bchool committees 
perf rmed under the guidance of Deputy Com* 
mtssiooers? 

A 2 — \es, subject to general rules laid down 

by the department 

Q 3 —If such guidance were withdrawn, what 
would be the general effect— 

ht—Oa the work of school committees? 
ind — On the attendance at Government 
schools ? 

A 3 — I think most school committees would 
cca«e to exercise the functions they do at prD«ent, 
eud that the resnlts on the attendance would be 
disastrous But there are many committees which 
would continue to discharge their duties as 
efficiently as at present These are the com 
mittecs, of course, which now require httle or uo 
guidance 

Q 4 —Supposing Tcmacnlar echoolg were left 
to the management of district school committees 
the gentlemen who tat in inch committees would 
be men of tome culture and would belong to 
the influential classes of yonr third answer It not 
this the ca»e ? 

A Isnpposo so, but I havo no meant of 
laowd-g wlw might he telectod /hr /hfure ifi«{nct 
committees 

Q 5— If schools were left entirely to their 
management, ivouU the effect bo to discourage 
the extension of education m all classes and in 
conlino it to the few? 

A 6 — r think it would, if they acted on their 
present sentiments 

Q C — Do you think, then, that oir school 
would be hardly public schools for all classes, but 
would be as are indgiuous schools, eimily for 
ceilaiu classes ? 

A 6 — I do not think in ligenous schools aro for 
certain classes I have not found tht.m so 

Q 7 —Do you find the cuUivaling classes at 
tendiBg iRdigctious scl ools ? 

A 7 — ^Thtre are BO fow real mdigcnoua schools 
where cultivators exist 

<2 fi— If m^iieetors’ reports, after being ei.nt 
to school committees were forwarded with notici 
of the actiou they had taken to Deputy Commis 
eioners do you think the danger of retrogression 
would be obviated, Deputy Commissioners I aviug 
the power of remonstrance? 

A 6 — I do not ilnuk so, unless Deputy Com 
miseioners had rooro than tho power of remon 
stmnoo , unle‘« they had tlejoiver of imdatiug 
reforms and having thorn carried out 

^ 9 lUi refvTcnco to answer 9, many of our 
schoolmasters are minted Do you think nn.ii 
trainel for two years at our normal bcLooIs woul I 
bo willing to serve ns 6..1 oolmasti.rs on 8 4 5 or 
e\en 6 rupees a month, if at tho cud of a year 
07 
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they received ft grant on tlie payment "bj 'resalt 
syalem ? . 

A 9— I believe they would, if there were pro. 
TI810U made for tiding ov^r the first year 

Q 10 — The normal school at Nagpur ismtliia 
a stone’s throw of the City Aided School, is it 
not? 

A 10 —Yes 

Q 11 — The lower section of the City Aided 
School IS used as a practising school , is not tbu 
the case ? 

A 11— Yes 

Q 12 — The Education Department taYC hesu 
tated to open their own practising school, lest they 
should iiiferfere with the City Aided School , is 
this the case? 

A 12— Yes 

Q 13 — You mention in answer 2S that thero 
IS no competition, direct or indirect, hetwen higher 
Goiernment and private schools Is there a rule 
that no scholar who Las received a part of his 
education in the middle or high school department 
of the English Church Mirsion school, JubbuU 
pore, can be admitted to the GoTerunient high 
school without the permission of the manager of 
the aided school? 

A Id — les there IS an understanding to that 
effect 

14 — Has this rale over been infringed? 

34 —It waa not infnaged whilst 1 was pre- 
sident oi the high school 

Q 15 —During the last twelve years 90 of onr 
scholars have passed the First Arts Ezamioation 
As we have no senior college department, only 
some U have graduated Do you think if we bad 
senior college classes wo should have secured mote 
graduates ? 

A 15 —1 hare no doubt we should 

Q J(j— Has the fact that we Lave no senior 
college department in these Frovinces acted lojori 
ously on secondary education and on primary 
education, and in what way? 

A 15 —I do not think it has bad any sensibly 
injurious effect, because the deficiencies of our 
own prOTiDce have been made up by men hrooghs 
from other provinces 

Q 17 — ^We now have as bead master of our 
middle schools not a single graduate and difficulty 
has been found to select men of sufficient attain 
ments to inspect Anglo vernaculac schools, and 
to secure the respect of the masters Do you 
think this IS the case? 

A 17 —Undoubtedly the difficulty existed 
several years ago, but there is not mueb diffienltj 
at present in securing suitable men for head mas- 
terships and zilla inspectorships — that is, suitable 
so far as to secure the respect of their assistants 
m the case of head masters, and of masters in the 
case of silla inspectors The general cbiractcr of 
our instruction would be improved if these men 
had pas'ed the higher University exaninations 

Q 18 — IVe have no graduates as head masters 
of middle schools and amongst the ziUa inspectors 
Is this the case ? 

A 18 — "VVe now have none , we tad one a few 
days ago, hut he has been promoted to a civil 
office oor best men are often thus promoted to 
civil appointments We have one M A as an 
a’lsistant master at a middle school at Burhsnpar, 


and several failed DA’s as assistants in other 
middle schools 

Q 1S> —A)! high school ecbolarships are tenable 
at any high school, whether Government or aided, 
with th0'’eolitary exception that to protect the 
Chnrcb Mission school, Jiibbulpore, from the 
malrj of the Government high school, we do not 
permit n high school scholar of the Mission school 
to luld his scholarship at the Government school, 
except with the assent of tho manager of the 
aided school Is this the case? 

A. 10 —Yes 

Q 20 Is any departmental pressure, direct or 

indirect, hrooglit to hear on the pupils, so that 
they may attend the Government high school in 
preference to any aided high schooU? 

A 20 —Certainly not, so far as I know 

Q 21 Are aided schools, so far as yon are 

aware, regarded with jealousy by any of the higher 
officers of the Education Department? 

A 21 — Certainly, not so far as I knew 

Q 22 Have you any reason to believe that 

any ol the higher officers of the Education De- 
partment would not he glad if education were so 
advanced that Government would retire from the 
direct managenicnt of schools, so that'the duties 
of the inspector might simply be those of inspec- 
tion, aid, and advice ? 

A 22—110. 

23 —With reference to answer 29 the value 
of Xe pnmary boys’ school scholarships tenable in 
Saogor amount to R29 a mouth, aud the scholar- 
sbi^ in Hoibaugabad to H28 a month Is tbu 
the case ? 

A 55— Yes 

Q 24 _Theu scholarships may be held ftt any 
English or vetoacular school having cla*seB be- 
yond the opper pnmary classes Is tms so? 

A 24— Yes 

Q 55— The male population of Hoshangahod 
IS S52,498, that of Saugor is 2^)4,795, and Hosh- 
angabad n less advanced in vetnacuUt education 
than Saugor In these two distnets is not the 
scholarship fund pretty equally distributed f 

A 23 — So far as the population la concerned it 

Q 26 — ^Yon mention that you do not thint 
that echolatahips should bo given to boys to study 
English only May not any of the village and 
veroacular town school scholarships be held at 
vernacular scbools ? 

A 26 —They may, hut practically they are not 

Q 27 — ^Yoa mention that you would not make 
the scholarship allotment depend on the number of 
schools of ft particular class Do you ki ow that 
Deputy Commissioners may give village school 
scholarships up to a certain amount tenable at any 
higher school ? 

A 57 —1 know that Deputy Commissioners 
have the power to do so 

Q 28 — In the Eeport for 1880 81 village boys' 
and girls’ school scholarships amou ted to 
95^84 about the half of the whole primary 
scholarship allotment These scholarships are 
given, not with regard to the cumber of schools of 
a certatu class Is this the case ? 

A 5S— Yes 

Q 29 — ^You say you believe the sjstem of 
school mspection lu the Central Provinces does 
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not diffir maternllj from that prcTniJing in 
Norlbern India Arc Goiirnmcnt Echoots in tlw 
Central rrovicccs ever collected lu grouj>s for 
ezaminalion, or is cit.ry scltool examined in its 
own school house before tlio committee and tbc 
boys' relalircs who choose to attend ? 

J 89 — Schools arc always inspected in their 
own school bouses 

Q vO— ^ou mention that ont of 

IIS8,S04 are spent on coUr^ scholarships 
Of this sum Bl,140 were spent on special 
scholarships for I uropians and on Art scholarships 
Is this thu case ? 

A 50— ^cs, 1 believe so 

Q 31 — Supi osiDj the aUotracDt for pnmaiy 
echo!ar«hipsarc increased, would not boys of above 
averapo ability, whether poor or rich, obtain 
them ? 

A 31 —No , as a rule I do not allot pnmarj 
scholarships to bojs veil able to ] rovide for their 
own education Hus course was not formerly 
pursued 

Q 52— We have no senior college department 
in the Central I'ronncea ? 

A 52-163 

Q 55— Tlicn our senior college scholmhipa 
must be held at foreign collegts m lioml ay, tho 
North 'l\e8tcm Provinces or eWwhere. Is this so? 
A 55—103 

Q 54l— If vre deduct senior college scholar 
ships, wc have hi junior collcgo scl otarships, 
costing, in 18S0<bl, 11(3,290 Are they too 
many for so largo a prorinoo, with ^2,000 boys at 
school and onij It o college for Natives to which 
nearly all students must resort from a distanco? 

A SI —1 do not saj the expenditure on college 
scholarships is too much— that is a question^ but 
1 thiub the expenditure on pnmarj sctiolanhips 
u too little 

Q 55— With reference to answer 39, arc not 
certain dutinet rules on the moral training of 
scholars entered m the school manual supph^ to 
all schoolmatlers? 

A 35 —Yes, hut by distinct rules — 1 mean rules 
for imparting at a particular time direct moral 
instruction 

Q 55 —When tho middle school examination 
was commenced, were not head masters of all 
superior middle schools told to scud up for exorai 
nation all scholars who Lad completed ten mouths' 
stay in tho class? 

A 55— Yes 

Q 57.--In this rule infnngcd or generally 
observed ? 

A 37 —Masters endeavour to evade it, but I 
prevent its evasion as much as it is in my power 

Q If fees wero paid m high schools oc* 
cording to tho means of tho parents, would they 
think enquiries inquisitorial ond would such in* 
Junes lend to false statements? 

A S3 — hen I was in Saugor, fees wen. paid 
according to tho means of tho parents, and they 
did not t! ink my slight enquiries inquisitorid, 
but, undouhtidly, to avoid higher payments, false- 
hoods were sometimes told 

2}f/ THE Bet W II Blacctit 

Q f— In answer 4 you speak of some schools 
in Raipur supported by a tax supposed to be 
voluntary and collected with tho revenne As a 


matter of fact arc these subscriptions volnotary, 
or hew dots tho sjstem nork? 

A J —The paj ment is voluntary in so far that 
the people do not rtfiise to pay, hut not in the 
sense that they coino (orwnri spoutnueonsly and 
ofler tho rnohlij They know exactly jiow the 
money is used But were it left entirely to them- 
selvis, I believe they would withdraw their sub- 
scriptions 

Q 2— Yon think that subscriptions cannot be 
depended on as a permanent source of income If 
men of property coiil 1 be induced to give endow* 
ments in land or otherwise for village schools, do 
}*an think these could be made use of ns a perman- 
ent basis for tl c schools ? 

At 8 — Ctrtnmlj I think that such endow, 
meats woul i be very nscful It is possible that 
thoso who now giro subscriptions conld be induced 
to give snch endowments, but as it has not been 
put before them, it is difficult to say whether they 
would or not 

5— You show (answer 21) that raising 
the fee in the high school and college to n uniform 
rale of HI and 112 did not deprive the school 
of a single student Did this make any difference 
luthcam unt paid by tho nehcr clastes, or did 
It affect the poorer ouly ? 

A 3 — It ofTccted all They were paying too 
Iiltio before, Vcaiise previously no special fee 1 ad 
been assigned for tho college classes Such a 
change wooll naturally oCTect most those who 
were pajing at tbo lower rates, if there were any 
such in the high school or college classes nt the time 

Q J— Is tiero anything to show that this 
B1 or il2 IS adequato as n maximum ? 

A d— I think I have shown in the same 
ansner^pangrranh 2, that boys are already deterred 
by the expense irom prosecuting their studies, and 
consequently if fees wero raised still store would 
be deterred by tho same caase 

Q C— Do jou think that a college fee of Il2 
only can really deter froin pursuing his studies 
further, any boy whoso position lu life makes him 
n proper subject for collegiate education, and 
whoso talents do not enable him to secure nscholar* 
■bip? 

A 5— Certainly 

Q G — You notice that tbe average annual fee 
at the Jtibl ulporo mission school is 312 Hag 
that school to contend with the competition of any 
other roid lie school ? 

A 5— Yes IVith the Ifatcanm or City Aided 
School 

Q 7,— Have the schools at Saugor, Narsmgh- 
por, and Burhanpur any such competition to 
coDfcod with ? 

A 7— No But the rate of fees of schools 
shoukl not depend on tho competition that exists 
between them 

Q 8— You have said in reply to Mr Bronning 
that you do not now allot primary scholarships 
to boys able to pay for their own e luention Have 
you any difficulty in ascertaining this ability? 

^ 8— No, none whatever 

Q 8— YVould you have much more difficulty 
in aBCcrtaiuiog the ability of boys in the higli 
echoed or college to pay a fee of more than fil 
or 92? 

A 9 — Very much more difficulty Because 
the boy selected for a primary scholarship ig the 
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inhabitant of a vilhgc where I am encamped at 
the time, and I have every opportunity of asrertain- 
ing his circumstances, whereas the pupils of the 
high school come from every district in the province, 
and the Pniicipal has no means o£ ascertaining 
their circum«tauceB beyond their otin statements 
Q 10 — If religious instmction were given nnd 
rules laid down for religions practices m boarding* 


houses attached to Government schools, would it 
be ojnndered that Government was tating part in 
the teaching of religion, or would people in general 
distininiish betweeu the Government school nnd 
the hoarding house in tins matter? , 

J JO — ^1 think the idei amongst the people 
would he that the Govccumeut was teaching 
religion. 


Evidence of Mu. Wahah 

Qff<r 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex* 
perience has been gamed 

Am 1 — 1 have been a teacher in the Central 
Provinces for about 4^ years, two years as head 
master of the City Aided (nigh) School at Nagpnr, 
and nearly two years and a half as head master 
of the male normal school in the same place I 
have also been bead clerk for some time to the 
ofEce of the Inspector General of Education, 
Central Provinces, and during the last nine years 
1 have been on the managing committee ot the 
City Aided (High) School m Nagpur I received 
my edncaliow lu the Bombay Presidency, where, 
during my frequent visits m the last eleven years, I 
have often made enquiries regarding the working 
of the normal and other schools 

Quit 2 —Do you think that in your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the retirements of the community ? 

Am 8 — The system of primary instruction in 
this province caunot he yet said to bo placed on 
a sound foundation The curriculum of pnmary 
schools IS good enough, but ueitber teachers nor 
inspectors ore of the kud required The school 
comtaittces are lo the majority of cases moreoma* 
mental than useful bodies , but matters in Uiis 
respect cannot be much mended for some time to 
come The Education Department, however, 
might, with a better management of the normal 
schools, be able to supply efficient masters, and 
might, with a little improvement lu the position 
and functions of district inspectors, be able to 
attract abler men to take up the work of inspection 

The present scheme, with better teacbiog and 
inspection, and with sufficient funds, js capable 
of development up to the requiremeuts of the 
community 

Q«e* 3 — ^In your prOTince IS primary insirac* 
lion sought for by the people in general, or l^’par- 
lioular classes only? Do any classes specially hold 
aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it , and if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influenUa] 
classes towards the extension of elementary know* 
ledge to every class of society? 

Am 3 —In the Central Provinces primary jd- 
slruction is not sought for by the people m gene- 
ral The laboutuig ahd agricultural classes and 
artwaus do not willingly send their children to 
school, as they are too ignorant to be able to ap- 
preciate education, and require the assistance of 
their children in the carrying on of tbeir ocenja 
lions No class of people is practically excluded 
fiom primary instruction Boys of all castes ate 
admitted and taught in the same school m many 
luces But schools for the exclusive benefit of 
the loner cas'es might be beneficially opened in 
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placiia where the majority of school going boys 
belong fo the higher castes The attitude of the 
infipeotial classes towards the extension of ele* 
meatary knowledge to every class of society is 
one of indifierence rather than of hostility 

Qgfg 6 — What opinion does your eipeneoce 
lead yow ^ hold orthe extent and value of borne 
iQstf action ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Am B —Home instrcction, m the seuse of in- 
struction of the k’ud imparted in schools, is no- 
where r^aoitedto in the Central Provinces as a sub- 
stitute for school instruction Sly estimate of 
the value of it, in the absence of any data to go 
upon, IS necessarily speculative But I am of 
opipioD that DO boy of ordinary parts, who has 
received home mstruetioD, can compete success 
fully 10 public examination with a boy who has 
been educated at school 

Qmt $ —How far can the Government de- 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural dis- 
tnefs? Can you enumerate the prnate agencies 
winch exist for promoting pnmary instructioo ? 

Ant (>.— Die Goverament cannot at present 
depend on aided or unaided pnvate effort for the 
supply of elementary lostruetion m rural districts 
There are, os far as I know, no pnvate agencies in 
existeoce for promoting primary mstraction 
There ^re indigenous schools m a few places, but 
they are mostly lU large towns 

^uft 8 — •^Vhat classes of schools should, id 
your opiniou, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees far support and management ? , . 

Jm 6 — ^No general rule could be laid down 
as to what classes of schools should be 6upj>otted 
by pauaicipabties The question should be deter- 
mi»*d with tefereuce to the means of individual 
muDiopalities But there are, I believe, verj 
few municipalities in this province which could 
afford to bear the entire burden of the support oi 
tcliools wiUiiD their local limits 

^0 clas'es of schools could be at present left 
to the management of municipal committees, ex- 
cept m large towns The majority ot the mem 
bers of Uiese bodies are, as a general rule, unedn- 
eated persons, to whom the schoolmaster and his 
work are objects of more or less contempt 1 
tvoold therefore not entrnst the management of 
any of our schools to those committees as at pre- 
sent constituted I fear very much that if mat- 
ters bo left entirely to them, the progress that 
has been made by Government after so much ex- 
penditure of money and energy would soon dis- 
appear 

Quet 5— Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force ior providmg teachers lu 



pnmary scbnols? "Wlnt w tho present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do thej exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position? 

Am 9 — The teachers for pnmary schools in 
the Central Provinces are provided by the local 
norm'll schools These institutions, as at present 
constituted and circnmstanccd, may be doing 
good worL in their own way But there is yet 
room, in niy opinion, for improvement in several 
respects. The curricula of the schools embrace 
at present a large number of subjects, while the 
time given to attain the prescribed standards is 
disproportionately small Students are expected 
to qualify themselves for the village and town 
schoolmasters’ certificates alter one and two years 
respectively, and during these short periods of 
their training they are considered to have attained 
a competent knowledge m a number of subjects, 
some of which are perhaps beyond their compre* 
hension at that stage of their progress Looking 
to the number of subjects in the curricula, and 
the time given for the required training, I 
cannot bnt consider that the present systcai must 
lead to cramming and a very imperfect nnder* 
standing of the snbjects taught The certificated 
student, when fresh from school, may remember 
something of what he has so indifferently learnt 
at school, hut he forgets it soon, as all crammers, 
sooner or later, mast Having regard to the im* 
poe<ibility of mastering well in fl short tune the 
principles of the snbjects in which an efficient 
Tillage or tows schoolmaster ought to be well 
rounded, the Bombay educational aatbonties 
ave made the whole coarse of normal school train* 
lag rnn over five years, and yet the material the 
schools in that Presidency obtain is far snperior 
to that which is available in this province I 
would therefore suggest that either the nomber 
of the subjects in tbe curricula bo reduced, or 
the course of losttaction be mode to extend to 
three years in the cose of village schoolmasters, 
and five years m the case of non-schoolmasters 
'Tiie next point to which Z woofZ request at* 
teniion is the necessity of giving the nonnol 
school teachers the best material available, by abo* 
Iishing, at least for some time, the rale which 
reqnircv that only a certain number of lads from 
each district, and no more, should be admitted 
into the school, for it may happen sometimes 
that a clever boy of one district is rejected at the 
admission examination to make room for a dullard 
from another district, simply because the one 
district has snpphcd its allotted narober, aad tbe 
other district has not To prevent this evil, I 
would admit only those boys wbo come out best 
at the admission exatnination, irrespective of the 
districts from which they may have come An- 
other reform that is needed is the providing of 
normal sdiools with picked teachers, and in this 
connection I would point out the desirability of 
placmg at the head of the institutions, wit&nt 
exception, native scholars of proved ability and 
merit As no native scholar, of however eminent 
talents and abilities, can hope to become a really 
useful teacher of Enghsh literature in a college, so 
no European teacher, of whatever expcnence and 
ability, can hope to become a really nseful head of 
a normal school, where instruction is neces«anlf 
imparted through the vernaculars This is an 
opinion founded both upon expcnence and observ- 
ation, and may he taken for what it is worth 
Cratnl rtoTlscu 


Bnt 03 even picked teachers, when required singly 
to teach all the subjects of a cnrnculam, cannot do 
their work so well as when left to teach only those 
sobjects in which they are most proficient, I 
woald utilise their special proficiency, by introduc- 
ing the lecture system, as it is sometimes called, 
which obtains in the Poona training college, and 
by which the teachers aie required to teach only 
certain snbjects of the curriculum If all these 
suggestions be adopted, I think our normal schools 
would be able to turn out a better class of teachers 
for primary schools 

Then as regards the present social status of 
village schoolmasters, I believe I shall not he 
wrong if I say that the major portion, whatever 
influence they may po»sess, is derived from the 
fact of their being Government servants There 
13 very little influence, I fear, attaching to their 
profession which is not looked npon as very 
honourable by tbe ignorant ryot and petty trader. 
Ihis state of things is much to be regretted, bat 
there is a hope, as our normal schools turn out a 
better class of teaching and as better ideas pene- 
trate society, our village schoolmasters would take 
their proper position in the village community, 
and exercise a beneficial mfiuence over tbe people 
over whom they are placed 

Qmt 12 —Is the system of payment by results 
snitaLle in your opinion for the promotion of edu- 
cation amougst a poor and ignorant people ? 

4»» 22 -^-The 8} stem of payment by results is 
m my opinion sot suitable, except perhaps is tbe 
ca«e of purely lodigesous schools lapartiog pri- 
mary iDstruebon, pnncipally in the old style, for 
tbe promotion of education in this province The 
sources of income of grant m aid schools are 
already very precarious. Tbe suhscriptiona given 
by a pour and ignorant people are realised with 
great difficulty, and not withontsome official pres- 
sure, direct or indirect. The Government grant is 
the only steady source of income, and it would be 
dangerous to the stability of educational institu- 
bons to make their only steady source of income 
oasteady Z?ven the hesf of our schoofs may, (ar 
causes lieyond their control, not turn out some 
year as good results as it usually shows, and if 
tbe Government grant be, as must happen under 
the payment-hy-rcsults system, curtailed that year 
on that account, the teaching power would have 
I to be reduced, to the detiuneni of the proper 
I working of tbe school The system of fixed grants 
I js ID my opinion, best adapted to the aided schools 
of at least the better classes in the province 

Qats IB —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Jaa 25— Fees should be levied in primary 
sebools with dae discretion It should be adapted 
to the varying circnmstances of each place, and 
should be entirely remitted in the case of boys 
who are too poor to he able to pay them Tbe 
income from fees obtained in primaiy schools is 
generally very small, and therefore it can be con- 
veniently looked upon as a means to help the lodi- 
geotstudents to purchase books, &c., rather than 
as s BOuice of support to the schools 

Quet 15 — Do you know of any instances m 
which Government educational institutions of the 
bi'dier order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies as contemplated 
ID pan^raph C2 of the despatch of ISSi? 

Ant 15 — No 

6S 
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Qafs 16. — ^Do you Itnow of QT\y cases lawliicH 
Gov eminent institutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred, to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
lutere'ts which it is the duty of Governinent to 
protect ? 

Ans 16 — I know of no such cases But, ex- 
cept perhaps in Presidency towns, the time Las 
not come for trying the expenment successfully 
The general poverty of the clas es which tahe an 
interest m higher education, and the indiffeiencc 
oftl e wealthy portion of the trading community, 
which alone can afford to give pecuniary aid, 
render the idea of higher institutions being sup- 
ported hy private bodies, at least in so backward a 
j rovince as ours almost imposeihlc of realisation 
Ihe sebool of the managing committee, of which 
I am a member, denies its snppoit fiom the ! 
people to a considerable extent, hut the support 
18 not very willingly given, and the community 
which is in a position to lend pecuniary aid con- 
tributes next to nothing If the question of funds 
could be satisfactorily solved, there could he found 
persoi 3 in large towns like Nagpur to undertaLe 
the work of management Put, as long as the 
great body of the people, who understand the 
benefits of high education and desire to partake 
in them, ate in their present helpless condition, 
Government cannot snece'sfuUy or justifiably close 
or transfer their higher institutions to private 
loOics There are missionary societies, it is true, 
who would undeitake the task of giving high 
educatiQU when aided by Gavernmeat But the 
people look upon these musiouaries with distrust, 
luid perhaps not without reason , and if the woih 
of giving high education passed exclusively into 
their hands, the piescnt mistrust stands the nsL 
lit being deepened, and the time honoured and 
judicious principle of religious neutrality which 
lias charaeteiised the action of Oovcrcroent so 
long would be hkcly to suffer at the bauds of the 
missionaries. 

Qmm J7 — In the proTiuce with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofon, m the estahlishment ot schools and 
V illegcs upon the giant in aid system ? 

Jai 17 do not think there arc any at 

I resent 

Qa« 19 — Ilavejou any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant lu-aid system, or the 
details of Its administration? ■ . 

Ant 19 — The grant iii aid ^stem is genemlly 
well administered in this province, and the school 
with which I have been connected in some capa- 

II ty or other during the last eleven years has always 
r ceivcd liberal trentment from the hands of the 
educational authorities I would, however, sug- 
gest that j rovidcd an aided inst tutiou is genenlly 
doing good and zealous work, its mamgers should 
le nlle to claim, as of right, a Government grant 
equal to the sum which th°y can obtain from 
other sources, and are actually ready to spend on 
PI me useful improvement Such a rule wonld 
Blimulatc private effort to ohtaiu money from 
j nvalc sources and encourage in a way the habits 
< I self rcliai ce which the Government nghUy 
desire to cultivate among the people 

Qnei £0 — How fans the whole educational 
system, as at present admmistered, oneofprac 
tical neutrality? . . . 


Ant 20 — It IS, I believe, entirely one of prac- 
tical neotrality 

Ques 21 —'What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the eJucaGou of their children ? IIow far is 
the complaint well founded, that the wealthy 
clashes do not pay enough for such education ? 

Ant, 21 — Ihe pnmarj and secondary schools 
in this province are attended willingly or through 
pressure by all cla'ses but the higher institutions 
are attended only by boys of the middle classes 
who live mainly by service. Government or pri- 
vate The fathers of tliese loys are generally 
persons who manage somehow to make the two 
ends of income and expenditure meet without 
going into debt, and who lu civilised countries 
would be considered very j oor They are gene- 
rally cteiks or masters drawing small salaries, and 
it is these men who vnsh to send then hoys to 
high schools and colleges If the history of our 
smart gradcates and public men wire enquired 
into, it would be found that they were, with very 
few exceptions, children of pe sous who Lad strug- 
gled bard to make the little saving which obtained 
high education for their sons \V hen such are 
exclusively the persons who care for cduc ituin and 
avail theni«Llves of the machinery established by 
G iveiumeot, it seems ludicioiis to saj tl at Gov- 
ernment should make people pay for hs^h cduca- 
Gon The really wealthy cla«ses who would be 
able to pay for the costly education, if the whole 
burden of it were thrown on the people, do sot 
care, or care but little, for it, and would feel little 
eoiry if the State shnt up all higher lustitutions 
The complaint should not he that the wealthy 
cla<8e3 do not poy enovyh for higher education, 
hut It should rather he that they do not eirs 
for that education The fact is tlat those 
who send their children to the higher schools and 
colleges are generally poor persons, who after 
roj porting their families have very little to spend 
on education, but that little, he it said to (hoc 
credit, they spend ungrudgingly on that object. 
It IS sometimes said that middle clashes m I- ng 
land and other wealthy countries pay for, if they 
wi'h to have, high education, hut middle classes 
in wealthy countries mean quite a different class of 
persons from what they mean in poor countries 
General rules founded ou comparisons made under 
oneqiial conditions are very unsafe , and yvt it is 
the fashion to compare wealthy England with 
poverty-stnekea India, and applying the ruks 
which hold good in the one country tc the oilier 
country, where thei do not hold good, in treating 
of the question of wlio should bear the cost of 
higher education The right course in dealing 
mtli tlie question seems to me to pioceod in a 
patriarchal manner, as has hitherto been the case, 
andapplj the State fuuds for the benefit of the 
countiy at large, irrespective of the consideration 
what particular section of the people has | aid the 
mouey that is to be spent To depart from this 
course and close or withhold State support from 
higher institutions simply because the classes who 
benefit by them are too poor to pay enough for 
their maintenance, would not only ho unjust, but 
also fatal to the best intesests and reputation of 
Government, os well as to the spread of primary 
education among the masses, which all well wish- 
en of the country have so much at heart Had 
tie policy of withholding high edueatiou been 
followed Irom the beginning, how could the Gov- 
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ernmcnt Iiavc got tbe able, lionest, and loyal ser- 
ajnts winch it lias now been able tt> secure, *1011 
bow could the little I nowlcdgo which has gone 
to the people through the vernacular hare reached 
them at all? 

Q«« 5S-~Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees 

4iit 25 —No 

Qtces 25— Is it, jn your epinjon, possible for a 
non Goieriimeiit institution of the higher order 
to becoino inflaeutial and stable when m direct 
compeUtion mtU a ciuivlat Government instita- 
tion ? 

Alt 25— It IS in mj omnion impossible for a 
non Government institution of tbe higbcr order 
lu this province to become influential and stable 
when in direct competition with a similar GoTOrn- 
ment institution, as long ns the funds to be got 
from prnate charity are insullicient, as long as the 
self saciiGcing publio spirit which has eotanienccd 
to show itself in Urge towns in the mort. advanced 
provinces la wanting Some young irenin Poona 
have latelj established high schools, whiehditecUy 
and successfully compete with siroihr Government 
in»titntiOQ3 there But as they have not had 
snlltaent trial, it is premature to siy wLat amount 
of stability they po«ses3 There ore Alissjcasry 
schools and colleges all over tbe country, bnttbo«e 
which I hnow do not, from whatever cause, show 
tlicmsehes equal te enter into successfol compcti* 
iion with similar Govccncncnt institutions 

Quej 25 —Do educated Natives m yoar pro- 
vince readily find remunerative employmeiit? 

Alts 25— The edccated Natives of the pro- 
vinve 6nd employment, but not readily The 
young men who have pa««ed the higher Uoiversil} 
Mwniiufjnnii iare been provided for in acme 
departmunt or other But thtre is a pretty large 
number of matriculated men who have no employ - 
ment The engineering graduates of this pro 
Mneo trained m the Poona Liigiueenng College 
ma} privo as able assistant engineers here as 
Oi/ty Ui.»A ijmvefl ui Uift Bonduy 'Ecesidcncj 

2S — Is tbe instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the miuds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
cscfiil and practical information? 

Ans 26 —1 think it is 

Ques S7 —Do yon think there is any Irnth in 
tl c statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is undniy diiected to the Xutronce Bsamina- 
tioii of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
tint this circumsLance impairs the praclioal value 
of the education in secondary schools for tbe re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ahs 27—1 do not tbmk the statement is 
true 

Ques 2S— Do you think that thennmberof 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University UntranccLxamination is andoly | 
large when compared with the requirements of I 
the country ? It you think so, what do you re I 
gard ns the cau cs of this state of things, nod 
what remedies would you suggest? 

Ins 23 — Tbe requirements of the country are 
too numerous and multifanons to leave room for 
the fear that the number of candidates who pre- 
sent themselves at the entrance examuitfioa of 
oar Universities is growiog excessive UBJe*8 
education and Ihcrely intelligence pen-trate all 


the walks of life, the country can never hope to 
n#e from its present degradation Tlould that 
every viHage could boast of having at least some 
young men who have attained to the entrance 
standard of education If knowledge so spread 
itself, people would readily discern that it is idle 
to depend for their livelihood solely on Government 
service , tfaat no Government, however powerful or 
beneficent, could provide employment to millions 
and millions of its subjects, and that they owe it 
to themselves, their country, and their Sovereign, 
to open new jaths of industry and revue the de- 
caying indigcnons science and art, and thn> obtain 
honest means of hvehbood IE this vilw of the 
question be coricct, there could I a no d uljt that 
the present number of candidates for the entrance 
examination is not in excess of, but far below, the 
country's reqiniemewts Tlie opciung of teclinjcal 
Bobools all over the country would greatly help our 
educated men to break themselves of the Ini it of 
meanly depending for livelihood on Goveriimt-ut 

Qiet 30 —Is iliiDicipal support itpiescnt ex- 
tended to grant in nid schools, wlieth r belonging 
to Missionary or other! odics, and bow fans this 
enpport likely to be permanent 7 

Ans 30 — llunicipal support is extend d to 
some grant in aid Schools fhe citr aided school 
at N igpur,aiid some other schools that 1 1 now of, 
get aimnai Mnnmpal grants But bow far tho 
support IS likely to be permanent 1 have no me me 
of jidgtog It 18, however, probnlile that tic 
support once given will sot bo wantonly nith- 
dniwo, at least in large towns 

Ques 31— Does tbe University cnriienlnm 
adoid a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Alts 31 —The Univereity cnrriculntn affords a 
sufficient training for teachers in scconary schools 
If tbe Unvcrsities hnd raised tbestindard of the 
knowledge of vernaculars, to winch verv little 
ottcotion IS at pre<cot raid, nothing would hare 
beenleft to bede*ired Ilutevcnundcrtbepresent 
circumstnoccs, the University man would soon 
make up the defect, and nithhu greater stock, 
of knowledge, and therefore a better appreciation 
of lus work, 13 likely to prove ot hast ns suc'ess* 
ful a teacher os any Normal school certiScatcd 
man can 1 e expected to become 

Ques 32— TV 1 at is tbe system of school in- 
spection pursued in your {roviiKO? In nliat 
respect K it capable of improvement? 

Alts 32 — All pninary and some second 
schools ere examined by officers calle<l district 
inspectors, wbo, tliough servants of the educa- 
tional department, arc under direct snbordina- 
twn to tlie Deputy Commissioners of tho di»tni,ts 
to whidi they are attached Tiie district officers 
in the Central Provinces are suppose I to be mainly 
responsible for {he proper working of primary 
schools, ond diatnet in'qiettora an. tho officers 
who enpply them with the necc'sary information 
ahont the condition and working of the schools, 
and also carry out the orders that may from time 
to bmo be given tliem by the district officers 
The in«prchon work of tbe district inspectors is 
snpervtsra by officers called circle inspector', who 
have charge of secondary schools The Inspector 
General of Ddncation, who is the head of tl'O 
Jfepaftment, snpervues the work of circle 
dutnet inspectors In some large drtni.Wj*^ 
distnct inspectors ate assisted by ofSwrs w 
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sub deputy iDspcctors Tbo district mspcetois 
aud tbcir assistaaU arc tbc most bard vvorlced 
and meanly remunerated oQiccrs Tbe; arc ex* 
pected to traTel at all times of tbe year aad 
have to satisfy a nnmbcr of hard conditions to 
earn their scant travcllin" allowance There 
salariesj too, are poor compared with the salancs 
given to kindred oIBcers in the Bombay Prcei 
dency and Ibe Berars The consequence is that 
really good men who have received a respectable 
education and who have a due appreciation of the 
real work entrusted to them are not attracted to 
the posts. No wonder, then, that they fail to 
command the respect due to their work and posi* 
tion, and that the superior influence of a guiding 
hand is not visible in tbe work of the persons 
who are to be corrected by them Deputy in 
spectors m the Bombay Presidency, and I believe 
also in the Berars, are social factors of consider* 
able influence, and command almost as mneh re* 
spect as the higher employes in tbe Revenue and 
Judicial Departments But such cannot and is 
not the case in this province Our district in 
spectors have very little existence in the eyes of 
people outside the Education Department, while 
having no better education than somo of the 
masters placed under them they fail to secure 
that respect which men of proper education com* 
mand, even from the people of their own depart* 
ment An energetic district inspector of tbe 
stamp we goneridly get hero successfully aceom* 
plishes reform in the showy portion of school 
aaoigement, and pays a oumber of visits, regard* 
less of all personal comfort to every school under 
his charge , but whether being a man of poor 
ednoation ho can, with his many visits, do half 
as mach good os a really educated inspector can 
do with one or two annual visits, is a question 
which I have not been able to solve satcsf-ictocily 
in my mind Able inspectore are as indispensable 
to the spread of education as able masters are, 
and yet primary edncation, to which all eyes are 
turned at present, » in this province in the bands 
of bad inspectors and worse masters There are, 
I am aware, some honourable exceptions, but they 
are so few as not to affect the general remarks I 
have made above 


Qbm 37 — “TPiat effect do you think the with 
dtawal of Government to a large extent from th 
direct management of schools or colleges wonl 
have upon the spread of education and th 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertion 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Jaj 87 —I have sufQcicntly answered thi 
question m my rephes to questions 16 and tl 

Qkm 39— la the event of the Govemmen 
withdrawmg to a large extent from the direc 
management of schools or colleges, do you appte 
hend tha*' the standard of instruction in w 
class of institutions would deteriorate? If yol 
think so, what measures would you suggest in orde 
to prevent this result ? 

An> 3S —In the event of Government with 
drawing to a large extent from the direct manage 
ment of schools which are lower in rank ibai 
h gh schools, the standard of instrnction may no 
deteriorate, but in the case of high schools am 
colleges, where a costly teachingstaffandcostl' 
apparatus and appointments are necessary, it i 
sure to deteriorate, as the foods which can b 
raided Ly private persons oi bodies in a poo 
country cannot come up to the requiiements T( 


prevent the deterioratioD, I would surest grants* 
in aid on a more hberal scale. 

Quei 39— Docs deflnito instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in tue course of Government colleges and 
schools? ilaro you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Aks 39— The text>booLa read m Govern* 
ment coll gc3 and schools do contain definite, 
though oftcutimcs indirect, instruction in duty 
and principles of moral conduct Had this not 
been the case, the marked improvement which is 
observable in tbe moral conduct and sense of 
duty among the educated youths of this country 
would not have taken place The young subor* 
dinato judges and magistrates in tlie Bombay 
Presidency and other advanced provinces have 
acquired a character for honesty and justice 
which might do credit to the public service of 
even civilised countries, while tbe Brahmoani 
other Samajes which are rising in several parts of 
the country arc enough evidence to show that our 
yoong men are not ilnftmg into irrcligiousness 
nad atheism What room » iberc, then, for the 
cry which interested Missionaries are raising all 
over the country that religious instruction (which 
in their opinion must mean instruction in the 
Christian religion) must form a portion of our 
educational course ? There wonid have been some 
justification for the cry if the men educated lu 
our Missionary schools were morally better than 
those educated m Governisent schools Bnt m 
lb© abscDco of any such resnlt lie complaint 
must appear quite acaningless 

Qsm 40 —Are any steps taken for promotiog 
the physical well being of students m the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have yon any ing 
gestions to make on the snhject ? 

A*j Some of the schools in this province 
have been supplied with gytnnastio apparatos, 
but I do not know what amount of attention is 
actaally paid to the subject by pupils, master*, 
and inspecting oiBcers I would suggest that 
all schools of and above the grade of vernacular 
town scbools should be provided with apparatus, 
and that a regular examination in actual gym 
nastic feats according to a fixed graduated standard 
si ould be taken once or twice m the year by lie 
inspecting officer just as an examination m the 
subjects of the curricula is taken by him, and 
that promotion from class to class should be made 
to depcod partly on the results of the examina- 

tlODS 

Qtte$, 41 —Is there indigenous mstruction for 
girls 10 the province with which you are acquaint* 
ed, and if so what is its character? • 

Ant 41 — No 

Qum Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ant 43— Mixed schools ore I believe, not 
suiM to the habits and modes of thought of the 
people 

Qnet 44 —What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Ant 44 —The plan of sending husband and 
wife together, which has been adopted in this 
province since some time past, seems to be the 
best under the present circumstances 

Qnet 43— In the promotion of female edn* 
ration, what share has already been taken by 
£urcpean ladies, and how far would it be pos- 
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stble fo increase the interest which lailies might 
take m this cau®e? 

Ant 46 — Some ladies of the zenana mission 
nml Wives of some hlwsionaries are in the habit of 
visiting Native ladies and doing some tisefal ivorL 
in the shape of teaching needlework and nnsic 
But as they are supposed to pay the visits with the 
mam object of proselj tising, they ore not mneb 
trusted by those for whose good they labour If 
ladies not connected with any tnicsion could he tn« 
duced to do the work which some mission ladies 
are so zealously doing, belter results would follow 
1 hear Lady Keatiuge did something m the direc- 
tion in Nimar with good results 

Qiies 48 — Is any part of the expenditure in« 
curred hytlie Government on high education in 
your prormeo nnneeesfary? 

Ant 48 — ^Ihe expenditure incurred by the 
Government on iiigh edncation m this province is 
very small, and no part of it is unneccsssrj 
Amidst the general cry for the extension of pn. 
mary education, even at the cost of high education, 
it may look strange if I repeat the su^cstioii 
which has been already madaby others, that a B A 
class should he opened in the dubhulpore College, 
which at present teaches up to the b E A stand 
ard only 1 woold also repeat another soggestioo 
that some pronsioa he made in Nagpur to teach , 
the matriculated students who may desue to prose j 
cute tlicu studies np to at least the TEA stand I 
ard The two high schools in Nagpur are no in ' 
cotinlerahlo feeders of the J ubbiilpore college class, 
and many a matriculated student wlio has nnder 
the present cirenmstaoces to stifle fits desire to I 
study for the F A ezaramation woold he enabled 
to prosecute bis studies if an F A class be opened 
here 

Qites 60 —Is there any foundation for thesfate* 
ment that ofRcers of the rdiicatcon D partmeot 
taka too exclusive an interest in high education? 
Would beneficial results be obtained by mtroductng 
into the department more men of practical train- 
mg m the art of teaching and school management? 

jiif go —I do not think there is any foundation 
for the statement I am not sure that the mtro- ' 
duction of more men of practical trammg m the 
art of teaching and school management would have 
LeneGcial results But I think that the higher 
ofBcers of the department should be men who have 
won University honours ritber than persons who 
have been merely trained m the Normal school 
Persons whose views have been enlarged by a good 
education, would not find it diflicaU to require n 
kuowledgo of the art of teacIuDg and school 
management 

q4 — .lias the demand for higher edncation 
m jour province reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable ouc ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Jat 51 — AIv reply to both ibe parts of the 
question is negative 

Qaet 55 — To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the sjstcm of assigumg grants 
according to the results of periodical exammitions 
should be applied ? 

— The system may be applied to purely 
indigenous schools imparting primary mstmetion 
m the old style 

(Itit! 53 — ^^VhatdoJOU consider to he themaxu 
mnm number of pupils that can bo efficiently 
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tanght ns a class by one instructor m the ease of 
coUeg^and schools respective!) ’ 

Am CS— The maximum number might in the 
case of colleges go up to 50 but in the case of 
schools, and especially in the lower classes, the 
nomber shonlJ never exceed Z5 

Quei 59 —In your opinion should fees in colleges 
bo paid by the term or bj the month ? 

Am 59 — By the month 

CO — Does a strict interpretation of {he 

a le of religions neutrality require the with- 
of the Goyernmentfroro tie direct manage- 
ment of colleges and scjiools ? 

Am 60 — 1 cmnot see how the strict interpreta- 
tion of theprmciplerequiresthc withdrawal of the 
Government from the direct management J?at a 
strict interpretation of the principle may perhaps 
reqnire the withdrawal of Goveri ment aid from 
Missionaiy institutions clucatmg other than Clins- 
liao boys What necessity is there, however, for 
construing the principle so strictly? 

Qitts 63 — Aro there auy irrangemeots between 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one mstitution, or 
wl o leave it improperly, from being received into 
another? What ore the arrangements which you 
wonid suggest? 

Ant ^ — There are to my knowledge no siieU 
ariao'ements But 1 wonid snggest it should be 
ruled that no boy coming under tin, description 
should be admitted into the rival school of the 
same phee for a pened of three aontbe from the 
date of the dismisea) or improper leaving 

Qnet 61— fa the event of the Government 
nitbdrawing from the direct manasement of higher 
iDstitotions genernDy, do von think it desirable 
that It sbcnld retain under direct man igement erne 
college in each province as a model to other colleges , 
and if so, under what limitation or condition ? 

Ant 64 —In that event it would be certainly 
desiraote that It sboald retain, without limitations 
or conditions under direct management, one college 
' tn each province as a modi-f college 

Qnee 65 —How far do yon consider it necessary 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
educating np to the B A standard? 

Anf fo — One European profeosor of Engh h 
literature ts ta4t‘peasihle la those colleges 

Quet 66— An European professors hkelj to be 
cmplojed in colleges nnder native management? 

Ant 66 — A European professor for teaching 
English bterature is 1 kcly to he employed 

Qiet 67 — Arethe circumstances of any class 
of the population in your provinco such as to rc 
quireexccptional treatment tn the matter of English 
education ? 

Am 67— No 

Qoea 65— Can schools and colleges under Native 
inaoagemeut compete euecc-sfullj ivithcorrwpond 
mg iu>itituUons un Icr European management ? 

Ant 69 —Provided there am sufficient funds, 
schools and colleges under Native mauagcmcnt can 
ecrtainly compete socccssfiiUy with those un ler 
Enropeiu management Tho city aided school, 
Nagpur, which is entirely managed ly Native 
gentlemen, has been compeling successfully with 
nmihr schools nuder European mauagcmcnt einco 
lUo last ten years 

CO 
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ift wlucli tUej rend d, Tvonlj thero not bo a 
of tlie same thiog happemug njaia? 

A 5— Tlierearo better means of oommamea 
tiOD, and non I think toivnspeoplo frould not 
object to hold scholarships in the mofassil 

Q 4 —In the caso of any marked supenonly of 
a candidate for entrance, the insj^tor, who nsoally 
examines, can make an exception and admit aacb 
candidate c\cn thou"Ii his di<tnct may bo already 
fully represented Is it not so? 

A d— The inspector can do so, but white 1 
was Lead master of the Kormal school, man} ftood 
Ixiys were rejected to make place for boys from 
C\.rtaui districts 

Q C—Tliero IS really very little dinVrcnce be- 
tween the attainments of the candidates,— that is, 
there may be sir or seten Tory f;ood, and the rest 
about on a level Is this the case ? 

A C— let 

Q G — Then praeticfilly the rule iimitin^ the 
number of cand dates from any particular district 
to the wants of that district docs not interfere 
with the cfUcuncv of tho Kortail school? 

A G —It might possiblj interfere 

Q 7 — ^You saylliat in room the Normal school 
course is for three years? 

A 7 — ics 

Q B —Do you know that comptmlivcty few 
men even m Poona po through the whole course 
for three years? Thus in 1810 80, only 11 out 
]£7 corotled obtained three years* ccrtiticates, and 
37 stulents obtained two years* ccrtiGcalcs, end 
were sent out as masters? 

A 5— There must occc«sanl 7 be few meatn 
the highest cli«s 

Q P— To the Nagpur Normal school in tho 
same year, nine obtained second-year certificates 
and 18 first-year certificates Do you know this? I 

A S —No, I don't know I presume it is the | 
ease . 

<2 W,— The cost of liie Poona traioiog college I 
ID 1879 was niSjlSS, and that of tho Nagpur I 
Noemt kWj. 1 Uit joae S5,UfJ U 1U« Uuft, ' 
do you think 7 

A 10 — If these are the recorded figures, I have 
nothing to say I bare not regarded the cost of 
education , Wsides, the nnmbcr in tho training 
college at Poona is larger 

Q 11 — Are you aware that tho Lducational 
Department of the Central Provinces, os soon os 
the demand for teachers slackens, propose to ex- 
tend the course for all to two years? 

A 11 —No , I am not aware 

Q 12 — ^The three year men in tho Poona Nor- 
mal school are sent out on salariLS varying from 
11 10 to 1120 Have not the Nagpur men at 
first to bo content with situations varying front 
2*1 to 210, or in a few instances 212 jwr 
ttentem 7 

A 12 —I think tho second y ear students of the 
Poona training collcgo are sent out on 210 or 
lUl 

Q J5— Also tho Dharwar training college cost 
211 800 in 1879 80, and pissedS third yesrstu- 
dents, and 38 first year students, or 41 slndcnls 
in all 'fhus cochcerlilicated studkat cost 2287 
In Nagpur each ccrtificatcil student, nine being of 
the second year, and 18 of the first, cost last year 
2190? Do you think, considering tic sinalfness 
of the pay given to vernacular teachers in the ' 


Central Provinces, the few men that even in Bom- 
bay go through the wholt three year coarse, the 
greater eipcnsivcncss of the Bombay Normal 
schools, tbit it would be wise for the Educational 
D partmciit of tho Central Provnnees to bmit 
tho training of Schoolmasters to two years, as 
they now do, nod when the administration can 
alTon! it, to hare the same penod of training tor 
all, namely, two years ? 

A, 13—1 still advocate a training of three 
years 

Q li— You would extend the course m some 
ciscs to tour years Do you know that when we 
have kept men for a long time in the Normal 
school, no hare found them averse to Joining np- 
poi itmenis m tho roofussil? 

AH —Service is now very difficult to procure, 
and 1 think men mil not now object to go to the 
mofuml even though they may have ol^ccted he- 
fore 

Q iJ— ^onhavc bad experience of only the 
Nagpur Normal school Have not the head mas- 
ters of that iQstitutioQ been scholars of proved 
ability ? 

A 15 — ^Tlicy have , but I can’t say the same 
of the assiitaut masters 

Q IG — The assistant now IS a perfect Jilarathi 
scholar, a Dakshina prizeman of Poona, and has 
held his present post for 16 yesrs la this the 
case? 

A IG—\e$ I have a high opinion of him 
But I don’t think he can teach all subjects so well 
as he can teach Marathi htcraturo 

Q 1? —In your answer to question 2l yen say, 
*'tho higher instilntioDS are attended only by boyi 
of the middle elates " By higher institutiona 
do yoQ mean high schools ? 

A IT— I refer more to ceffeges 

Q 13 — Do yon know yoor statement is incor- 
rect? In tho Jubbalpore College there are 17 
nnder graduates of the lower classes, mendicant 
Brahmins amongst others? 

A 15— Yes, cfffr was inserted inadvertently 
It should bo gentrali^ 

Q lO^ls not cxpenCDCQ and the sncccssful 
pcrfonnanco of work in itself a most valuable 
form o{ cducatioa? 

A 19 —Yes, it is 

Q, SO —Do you know that from the ranks of 
the IS non whom you in yonr 24th answer call 
“bod inspectors,” have within tho last four years 
been taken ono extra assistant commissioner, 
four tnhsitdars, one naib tahsildar, tno clerks of 
court? Thus within four years tho Iducational 
Department lost 8 out of IS men Tinsprocess 
of sclecUonu still goingou —there arc several men 
now employed who are sure to nso to high office 
if they persevere 

A SO —Men have been taken by olber depart 
luenls, hut this does not aOVet my proposition 

Q 21— Ji it likely that from the ranks of 
"bad inspectors,'* men nonld be selected for such 
hono irahk positions ? 

A 21 —A person may be bad m on® depart- 
maut, but is not ncce&sanly bad in another 

Q 22— iousay that " really good men wl o 
have receiTwl a rcspcclnhlo od leation, and who 
have a due appreciation of tho rt il work entrusted 
to them, nro not attracted to tho pcHts of silla 
inspectors” Do you know that of IS silla 
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inepectors in the Central Provinces all bnt one 
have been sncce«sful head masters of roiJJIe 
schools, that one is a graduate, ten have pa«scd the 
F A examination, two have no Universitj eland 
mg, bat oneof thetwo is the senior zilla inspector, 
and one of the beat in the Central Provinces, and 
18 of undoubted capacity, and five have inatricn- 
iated, all the ziUa inspectors are really excellent ■ 
En‘»hsh and vernacular scholars and most hnow 
not’onebut two or three vernacular langusges? 
Do you describe these men ns not respectably 
educated? 

^ 25 To my mind there is only one man 

respectably educated, who is a gradnate 

Q 23 —How would you get better men, seeing 
the Educational Department appoint all their best 
middle schoolmasters so soon as they gain expe 
rienee ? Would ) on appoint fore gners — men from 
Bombay and Poona, for instance ? 

A 23 — I would appoint foreigners Some of 
onr middle schoolmasters arc foreigners 

Q 24 —Ton say that the snpenor infinencc of 
a gnidmg band is not visible in the work of the 
persons who have to be corrected by the ziMa m» 
spectors Bat from your answers to questions 1 
and 2, it would seem that yon have not seen 
any Government veniacubr schools for the last 
two years, and consequently you cannot, f think, 
know, except by hearsay, whether the superior 
mflaenee of a guiding hand is or is not felt The 
reports show that in many districts inspection 
work 13 very efBciently performed 

A SJ— Uv opinion is from hearsay,— men I 
have seenjn Hagpar have confirmed the opinion 
I have formed 


Q SJ —Do you know that the highest enco* 
«... minma have been bestowed 

noMii-** on the zilU laspcctors new 


in omce — 


“ThemenUulhigbq’uli&cttMaief the tilk wspectot ' 
an well known to the ofhoers of the Edacat out Department, 
and hare received the cordial reeofnitioa of mj pre 
deceetor and need not therefore he ment oned here, hut I 
would add that the h gh stated the eSic eaejof tboseboob 
of the distnct, and the escelleat nee that Lai heee made of 
the means at onr disposal are dne to the zeal tact,di«enini 
nation and ah litj with which the zilla Inspector has dis- 
charged hu duties. 

*‘Tbe work of the uUa inspector u sat ifactorj and* 
... . , . he IS willing to aoceptsostnictiODe 

(•) -\Mli«rlip<ir 

**1 can saj that the z 11a inspector has neglected no single 
icbock honevet far from head qnarters and that he bu 
(S) — Sooat. be** toward* the 

spirad of education in • datnet 
where the ncople ^nsrallj are not onl; apAtbetie but some 
tunes openly hostile His inspeetums are alwaja eearidiing 
and thorough, and gcnerall; prodnctire of marked impioTe- 

“The zilla inspectors indnstry is remarkahle and as • 
( 1 ) — Betal really good rasnlts ensue from 

his visits 1 hisre Wen aacb 
pleased with this officers work in erery respect r 

" I have been tsneh pleased with the nanser in whidi the 
IS)— Surot inspector has performed hi* 

ditici since be joined ^ dietnct 
He has been most energet e and painstakmg la tbe die 
charge of his dotic* and his inspect ons hare always been 
thornngh and to the point. I cone der him one of the 
be^ if not very best, xiUa inspectors I hare anywhere bed 
under me The sat ifzctoiy state of edncationil progress 
in the district, as shown in this report, u veir largely due 
to his good sense zeal and unceasing toil in behalf of the 
•chools of his charge " 

“The olla mspector is a good officer, he is soMjjgait 
(SI— Dmoh. hard working and zealoos ziebaa 

T . , , , , . performed his dntiei well, aal 

I am quite satisfied vnlh his work." 


* I have a high opinion of the zilla inipcctor he i* very 
intcll gent of gooJabhty, work* 
very 1 ari and well i* devoted to 
hmveoA and always ready to profit by any adricstbatis 
given to him . „ „ 

fi The zilla inspector ispnins 
G)-TU*irir taking and hard working " 

' The head master, who acta as zilla inspector, oontinnes 
,, . . to pre the same entisfartion m 

” the discharge of bis dnties ae I 

have recorded on a previous occasion 

f am satisfied with the work done by the present zilla 
inspector, whose inspection work 
“Clisiida. appears to be good although he 

has i»t yet acquired the ijt of cipre«smg himself tersely 
and hie reports are therefore occasionally eomewhat trying 
to follow ^ 


A 23 —I look upon the prai«e as given to the 
best of the existing lot of inspectors 

^ fi5— One of the le«t zilla luspeetors and 
two very promising zilla inspectors the depart* 
ment lost l^t year by death Thus 15 men out 
of 18 are accounted for Do you still call men 
who have dona and are doing such good work 
"bad inspectors" ’ 

A $6 — I still think that better inspection is 
required 

Q 2 ? — With regard to Normal students jou 
have used the word “cramming" Please say 
what you mean? 

A 2? —I mean to say that tbe men understand 
imperfectly the subject of the curriculum 

Q PS— The gentlemen earned in tbe margin 
were last year examiners for the ^4sgpnr Normal 
School Do yon con ider them good examiners? 



A 25— Some 
of them are good 
examiners 


Q P:?— Do you consider a man who has an 
acquaintance with the elementsof a subject, though 
he i« not profoundly versed in the auhjeot, is a 
man who has been crammed ? 

A 29 — My position is that the men do not 
get good elem-nlary knowledge They make the 
best of their opportunity and the masters try 
their best to give them as much instruction os 
possible donug the short tune placed at tbeir 
dispo^ 

Q 30 — 1 will read you the reports of the last 
examiners for the Normal school Do they beat 
out jour accn'itiou of "cramming"? 

A 50— The reports are not very good 

<2 31 — ^Tou say in your answer 32 that pru 
maty education is in the hands of bad inspectors 
(meaning zilla inspectors) and worse misters" 
If this were the cose, would not our primary 
schools be bad ? 

A 31 —Yes I think they are not in such a 
good state ns they should he 

Q 32— Bnt X have received retorns from the 
circle inspectors showing that of 471 primary 
schools visited by them, each in its own school 
house, they clashed SO as "good,” 214 ns "fair," 
103 as "indiflerent,” and 75 as "bad” Thus 
of 471 pnmary schools classified by circle inspec- 
tors 303 are good or fair, 1U3 are indiflerent, and 
only 75 or 16 per cent are bad Do you think 
these results could be achieved if the Educational 
Department of the Central Provinces had “bad 
inspectors and worse masters”’ 

I A, 32 —That depends on the standard 
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Q 55— Do \ou then de<tire to cspross by jour 
ansTver 32 of tie printed evidt-iice, that it the 
cilucational department trained pnraary mastm 
longer, pai I them lusher, and generally secured 
ns ziUa m«pectors and middle-class teachers men 


uno liil graduated, primary schools would still 
further improve ? 

A S1 — I tbml, they wonld Ho pay need 
not nfccs«nrily be higher The same pay is 
gnen in Bombay and the Berars 


i:tidencc of TEE Ret D. TThitton, Tree Church of Scotland, Nagpur, 


Qnes 1 — rie-iso state what opportunities you 
' ha\e ba I of forming an opinion on the sulject of 
education m India, nod m what provinco jour 
en'cnenc*. Im been gamed 

Am 1 —I am a AIi«sioiiary of the Freo Church 
of Scotliud, and for the last twelve years have been 
chingei! m tcnclnag in the Free Church Insitntion, 
Jsnspur, Ccutnl Provinecs. The institation 
teacl cs tip tu the standard for matriculation 
tvtjuired by the University of Calcutta 

<2«m 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? And if not, are the schools on 
that ocMunt I’Sf usefa] and nor ular? 

Am ii— Itis 

Ques 15 — Do you Lnow of any instances in 
which Oovemment edncational institutions of the 
higher order havo been clositl or ti-nn«fi.rfcd to Iho 
management of local bodies, os contemplated in 
paragraph 82 of the despatch of 18a*? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why mere 
elTect lias not been given to that proiuioo? 

Ant iJ— Ibnow of no instance m which a 
Oovemment educational lostitntiou of the higher 
( rder has been closed or traesfened to the manage- 
n ent g>f n local body , but 1 ought to mention 
that m Nagpur this is impossible, masmueb as 
there IS not, and never has bceo, a Government 
1 igh school in the place There are two high 
schools m Nag] nr, ris , the Free Church Institn 
tion and the City School, both of which are under 
the management of local bodies and reccivo granU- 
in-aid from Govenmicnt It will thus m seen 
that in tlie matter of high school education Gov- 
ernment has done what it could to foster and 
promote private enterprise Ou the other liand, 
though there is great need for an F A class m 
2sagpur,and though the Free Cltuxcb^Imionanes 
have oflercd to establish and znnintam such a class 
it a triQing capense to Government, yet the olTer 
has not been accepted Nagpur students are still 
nquired to attend either a foreign college or the 
Government college in Jubbulporc if they wish 
to prosecute their studies beyond the matriculation 
standard As, however, our offer has not been 
finally rejected, I cherish the hope that tho local 
Government will yet see its way to grant our 
request, and so give a new impulse both to higher 
education and to private cntcrplisc 

Qua 15 —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Arc the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys* 
schools, (f) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Ans 15 —I think the grant-in aid system the 
I cst that could be devised for tho spread of cduco- 
tiout in this country 1 have no fault to hod with 
the way in wh cb it u administered I considerth* 
grunts ade juatc iii the case of boys' echnots, 1 ut 
in ifac case of girls' schools, owing to the great 
diHlculticsthit beset /ernale cdacation, 1 think tb^ 
bhould bo largely increased 

C»tnl rcsTin u * 


Quet 20 ■—How far IS the whole educational 
system, as nt present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i e , one in which a school or a collcf'c 
I ns no odvant-igo ns regards Government aid and 
inspection from any religious principles that are 
taught or not tanght m it? 

Am. SO —I consider tho cdncaticmal system 
as at prwent administered to be, on the whole, 
one cf practical neutrality 

Qua £5— Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or coUego supported entirely 
by fees? 

Am. 2-2 — I know of none 
Qua SI —Is the canso of higher education lu 
your province injured bj any uiiheallby competi 
tion , and if so, what remedy, i£ anj, would you 


Qua SJ —Do eiTncated Natives lU your pro- 
Tinco rrodily find remunerative employment? 

Am SO —I believe rdneated Natives often bavo 
difficulty in finding reronncntivo cmploymeat, 
but all nitimatcly ^et something I think the 
preference that high caste Natives have for certain 
situations which (her considvr honourable, if it 
does not constitute the difficulty, At least tucreases 

It 

Qua 55— Ts the lostmction imparted in 
eccondarjr seliools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do sot pursue their studies further 
with useful and i ractical information? 

Am 55 — 1 tliink so If students fail to put 
to a good use the instruction they have received, 
tlic fault lies more m themselves than in their 
school books 

Qua 5r.— Do you think there is any truth in 
thpstatement tbit the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of tho University? If s >, are you of opinion 
that this Gircumstnnco impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinary life ? 

Am 27— 1 think both teachers and pupils 
need to bo on tlicir guard in this respect I have 
no doubt that in many cases passing the entrance 
cxamiuation is regarded as the mam end of 
educatiou, and whenever this is the case, the mental 
habit thus formed, wLifo the process of edacation 
IS going on, impairs tho value of tho instruction 
received for tho purposes of ordinary life The 
entranco examination is certainly a great etimuluq 
to both teachers and pnpils, but I doubt whether 
the intellectual 1 fe ongmated and noanshed by 
It fends to make a man stronger for all the varied 
requirements of ordinary life 

Qb,, 8S_Do you think that the number of 
pupils ID Bccondnry schools who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Examination 
is undijy large when compared with the require 
meats of the country ? If you think so, what 
70 



do you regird *« llie eau«e8 of tbis state of things, 
and what remedies would } ou suggest ? i 

Jni -1 do not thiDk so 
Qua £? —What system rKTails in your proT* ' 
ince inti reference to scbolarsbips, and base 
you any remarls to male on the suhject? Is 
the scholarship system impartially administered 
as between Giovemment and aided schools ? 

Ant 29—1 can speal oulf of high school 
scholarships The«o are ftwardetl by public com 
petition at an examination held annually I tbinl 
the system on the whole worls well, and is of 
service to the cause of education In awarding 
these scholarships no favour i* shown, os far as 1 
have seen, to Goi eminent schools 

Qwi 50 — la Jlunicipal support at present 
extended to grant m aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to Missionary or other bodes, and bow far 
13 this support likely to be pertnanent? 

J^g SO — The Free Church Institution receirea 
no support from the Nagpur hlunicipality 

Qser 31 — Does the University cumcnlnm 
afford a sufEc ent training for teachers in second 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Ant dl^Aaa teacher's efilciency depends as 
mnch on Lis knowing how to teach os on kts 
knowledge of the subjects taught and as instruc- 
tion m the art of teaching forms no part of the Uu 
versitj curriealain, I consider that Normal schools 
are lodispensahle as traiuiog places for teachers 
Quer 84 — Horv far do } ou consider the text- 
books ID use in all schools suitable? 

Ant 84 —The text-books, os for as I have bad 
opportunities of judging of them, appear to be 
suitable 

Quer, B7 —What effect do you think the with 
drawal of Goremment to a hrge exteot from the 
direct fflanagemeat of schools or colleges would 
hare npou the spread of education, aud the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes 7 
Am 37^1 think the withdrawal of Govern 
meat from colleges and schools of the higher class 
would tend to foster the growth of a spini of re 
liance upon local exertions and thus ultimately to ; 
promote the spread of education For 1 believe 
that the advantages of education, and specially- 
education in English, are now so well known and 
appreaated, that efforts would be made to get it 
at any cost, and when once the people have found 
out by experience that they are not so helpless as 
they believe themselves to w the spint of self 
help thus evoked would ultimately give a great 
impetus to the spread of education Meanwhile, 

Government being relieved from the burden of the 
higher lustitntions would be in a position to de 
vote more money to elementary education, and 
thus seenre an immediate advance into regions 
hitherto unvisited by the light of knowledge 
• Qnej 33 —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of scl ools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction m any 
of mstiintions would deteriorate? If jon think, 
so, what measures would you sugge't m evder to 
prevent this result’ 

Am 38 —I do not think that the standard of 
instruction would deteriorate la any cla«s of insti- 
tutions from which it is desirable, on other gFOunds, 
that Government should withdraw 


Qms 59— Docs definite inslruction in duly 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place xn the course of Govensment colleges and 
schools’ Hare yon any tuggesiioos to make ou 
this subject ? 

Am SO — I believe moral principles aro meal 
ested ID some school bocks 

Quet -iO— Arc any steps taken for promoting 
tbh pbrsiral will being of students in the schools 
or collies in your province? Have yon any 
suggestions to make on the subject ’ 

40 —I believe a gymnasiUTn w attached to 
some school« and a drill-book has been prepared 
and puMisl ed by the educational department, bat 
I do sot know to wbot extent they an. used by 
the students 

Qmt 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girts ID the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed , and if so, what is its character ? 

Am 41 —I believe there is not 

42 — TThat progress has been made by 
the department id lustitutiig schools for girls, 
and what is the character of ll e instructiQu im 
parted m them? tthst improremenU can you 
saggwl? 

Ant 42 —A few schools bare been established 
by the department, bnt female education is still 
vciy backward 

Quet 43 —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Ant ^3— In the present circumstaoces of the 
country and of society, I think mixed schools 
altoge&er unsuitable 

Qati tre the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys' schools, and is the distincUon 
sufficiently marked? 

Ant dj — I know of no dutinctionatall The 
grants are the same and given ou the same terms 
as those to boys schools 
Qaet 40 — In the promotion of female cduca- 
tioo, what sborc has already been taken by Euro- 
pran ladies, snd how far would it be po«sib!c to 
increase the interest which lidies might take in 
this cause 7 

Alt 46—J'oz many years Mrs Cooper, the 
wife of our senior Ml sionarj, has taken the most 

* lively interest in the promotion of female educa 
lion There are in all three girls’ schools m con 
nection with the mission. The oldest and farthest 
advanced is the otphauage girls’ school, which 
Mrs Cooper supenotends, and in which she also 
teaches for a certain time every day In this 
work she has been oscisted, ns opportunity offered 
or necessity demanded, by the wives of the other 
Missionaries About sir j ears ago xenans work 
was begun in Nagpur and Silahaldi The Mission 
aties’ wives were the first to move in the matter , 
bat as the field opened up and the work increased 
it was found necessary to get ladies from Scotland 
who could devote their whole time to it. At 

, present the work is vigorously prosecuted by the 
Misses Mackay with a staff of Native assistants 
Qaet 47— What do you regard ns the chief 
defects, other than any to which yon have already 

' referred, that expenence has brought to light m 

, the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered ? M hat suggestions have you to 

• make for the remedy of such defects ? 

I Am 47 — The great defect in the edncalional 
^tem as Mtherto administered is that religious 



instruction Lss no place in it TLisis a defect 
that pervades the whole system, marring the beaotj 
of what would olherwi'o he au oruatneut to the 
country In other lauds where religious lustita*^ 
tioDS and religious literature abouodj a system of 
purely secular education may he comparatively 
harmless, hut here, when education has dealroyed 
the national faith and furnished no materials 
wherewith to construct another, consequeocea of 
the most disastrous kind arc almost certain to 
follow With all this, however, I candidly admit 
that I do not see what Goremmenk can do to 
provide a remedy 1 believe the true remedy 
must come from another quarter 

Qaes dH.— Have Government institniioos heen 
set up in localities where places of instruction 
already existed, which might by grants id aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of tUo people ? 

49— No. 

Quit CO —Is there any foundation for the ftate* 
ment that ofBtCrs of the Educational Department 
take too jexduswe an interest in high edocation? 
Wocid hpaeficial results be obtained by intro* 
during iDio the department more men of practical 
ttainmg in the art of teaching and school manage 


grant in aid mtem What I most object to in 
the system of payment by results is, that it 
throws hs entirely into the binds of the examiner, 
who coold to a large extent regulate our annual 
grant This would introduce a fresh element of 
oncertaioty into our finances, and make it more 
diSeolt ^n ever to carry on onr edncational 
work 

Quea 57 — To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant in aid should 
amount nnder ordinary circumstauces m the case 
of coUeget and schools of all grades? 

Alt 67, — I think the grant in aid should 
amount to one half of the gross expense 

l^uet CO —Does a strict interpretation of the 
pnnciple of religions nentrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colleges and schools ? 

Ant fit) — 1 beliove that BO far ns teachers are 
concerned, the pnnciple of religions neutrality 
13, on the whole, maintained lu Government 
schools As, however. Government schools are 
regarded as models, and the Government system 
of edocation as the model system, and as religion 
IS entirely ignored therein, it follows that religion 
will gradually come to be regarded as a thing of 



